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PREFACE. 



In collecting and presenting to the public the following 
serial sketches, the author would remark in extenuation 
of many and perhaps obvious defects,that the whole work 
has been written amidst the busy duties of a most respon- 
sible profession, and chiefly at hours stolen from sleep' 

The scenes are generally laid in Virginia, because 
that state was for many years the home of the writer; 
but the particular locality of those that are is not de- 
signated because several of the sketches are founded on 
facts of too recent occurrence to he, with propriety, de- 
scribed in connection with any allusion to the place of 
their incidence. 

If it be objected to some of the sketches that the inci- 
dents narrated in them are too frequently connected with 
scenes of suffering and death, it is answered that to such 
scenes chiefly must a physician's experiences neces- 
sarily belong;and that to have written differently without 
incongruity, the author must have written under an en- 
tirely different character, 
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BEMINISCENCES. 



SCENES IN 1811! A NIGHT WITH AN EARTHQUAKE. 



INTRODUCTION. 



A coHruuTivELT small number of persona now living can re- 
member the great earthquake of 1811. Few were in such pott of 
the country as, from their proximity to the scene of terror, to rea- 
lize in their own experience even the general accounts of the phe- 
nomenon, now found In geographies and histories of the West. 

Though the noises and agitation of the ground ware heard and 
felt as far northward as St. Louis, eastward to Cincinnati, south- 
ward to Nalchex, and farther westward than white men then lived ; 
yet, ae the violence and fury of the convulsion were concentrated 
near one particular part of the Mississippi valley, some thirty or 
forty mllea west of the village of New Madrid, Missouri, and as 
that whole region of country was but thinly nettled ; moreover, aa 
most of the inhabitants around New Madrid were French emi- 
grants, a great portion of whom, having lost cattle, houses, and 
even families, by the earthquake, returned in despair to Canada; — 
for all these reasons, It la rarely that you can meet at this day, 
even among the old men of the western country, one who can 
give yon any personal recollections of the terrible night of Decain ■■ 
ber 24th, 1811. 

Geographies, histories, travelers' notes. See., tell of the strange 
and dreadful changes wrought In the whole face of the country on 
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that fearful night; of the huge chasms, still remaining Bad to"be 
seen in south-eastern Missouri, running north-east and sonth-weBt r 
•t right ingles to the apparent path of the earthquake. They de- 
scribe hew, for many mile*, the bonks and shores of the Mississippi 
eared and fell In, while the bed of the river rose so'high at one 
place, that for Biz hours the great "Father of Waters" flowed 
northward, toward hie source*. Haw, at another place, near New 
Madrid, a fell or cataract of sir or eight feet was created, which re- 
mained far several days, till the current washed it level. How, 
in north -wos torn Tennessee, what was once the bed of a lake, lev- 
el with and supplied from the channel of the Mississippi, became 
what It now h, an elevated and beautiful prairie. How, for miles, 
the channel of the St. Francis river was utterly and permanently 
changed. How the Islands in the Mississippi river did not escape 
the general eonvufaion— some slaking, other and new ones rising; 
some being split in two, as for instance island No. 10, of which the 
middle sank so deep that for years the main channel of the river 
ran through the gap. How island No. 33 experienced a complete 
iwukrxrtaiicnt — the lar^st trees being fottnd roots upward, in 
which position they remained, to the terror and destruction of 
steamboats, until recently the most dangerous of them have been 
removed by Captain Shreve, with the U. S. snagbonta. 

Bat nothing I have erer yet seen in print has equalled my own 
recollection of the occurrences of that dreadful night It is pos- 
sible that the exciting circumstances under which I was witness to 
the scenes of the earthquake, added both tcits peculiar terrors and 
to the effect they would naturally produce upon any one; but of 
this the reader can judge, for I am going to describe them. 



LEAF I. 

GfciMUTiira In the spring of 1811, at the Medical University of 

, and returning home, I was during some months hesitating 

in what part of the country to locate, for the practice of my pro* 

The East was already tolerably stocked with physicians, but the 
West, even at that early day, was opening its "El Dorado" stores 
of promised wealth to the adventurer In almost any profession or 
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1 SIQHT WITH AN SAB.THQIMSX. 3 

occupation. And though the privations nndself-dnniaT of frontier 
life were little to my taste, I determined at least to visit, before fix- 
ing my choice elsewhere, this new land of promise, whose streams, 
If not like the fabled Psctolus, washing golden sands, were still 
believed to be almost literally "flowing with milk and honey." 

My journey westward has little to do with the adventures I am 
about to relate, till I reached Louisville, Ky., at flint time a town of 
some one or two thousand inhabitants. I had designedly started 
from home late in the rail, to avoid the danger of disease In south- 
ern, and to me unaccustomed latitudes; but unanticipated delays 
detained me longer than necessary for security or desirable for 
comfort — since, by the time I had ended my vhtt and inquiries at 
Louisville, and was ready to proceed southward, it was after the 
middle of December. 

One cause of lingering longer than I would otherwise have done, 
was the wish to wait for the arrival of the long expected "Orleans," 
the first steamboat that ever navigated the western waters, and 
which, for more than a month, was looked for daily. But she also 
was detained In starting from Pittsburgh, so that she really arrived 
at Louisville only the very day after I had left. 

Discouraged by her long delay, and apprehensive of. permanent 
detention, (for at this late season any sudden frost might close the 
navigation,) I took passage for New Orleans on a barge, the only 
one in port, or that would start downward for perhaps two 1 months. 

The barge of that day bore little comparison, either to the mag- 
nificent floating palaces with which the experiment of Fulton has 
since covered both the eastern and western waters, or to the smaller, 
but still convenient and often elegant cans) boat of our artificial 

The one on which I was to* travel was of no great size or conve- 
nience of arrangement. It was, in fact, too late In the season to 
expect much comfort In my journey; not only because for a week 
or more' we should be in cold latitudes, but also because all the 
beat barges had some time since started on their fall trips. Getting 
myself, luggage and provisions taken on in time, I had leisure to 
look about me a little, at the place which was to be my home for 
the next fortnight, perhaps month. 

The barge was built much like a western keelboat, wfth a foot - 
walk around the sides, so as to be used with setting-poles as wull 
as oars. About one-fourth of the vessel aft was cut off from the 
rest by a bulk-head, or board partition, for the accommodation of 
passengeri, who were thus separated from the crew and cargo. 
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This email apartment was again divided by a canvas screen, raised 
during the day and lot fail at night, bo ae to leave the forward and 
larger portion for male passengers, and the aft part, a email enclos- 
ure scarcely ten feet by six in size, for females. In the cabin 
were three windows and a door opening upon the foot-walk or 

The only passengers beside myself were an old gentleman, a 
southerner, and bis daughter, with a female servant. Of these I 
shall apeak hereafter. 

The crew consisted of six men, beside the captain. Three were 
Americans, one a Frenchman, aud one a Spaniard, who spoke 
broken English, and was accompanied by a gigantic and ferocious. 
looking negro, whether his friend or bis property, I never learned. 

As the numerous trunks and boxes of the old gentleman's bag- 
gage were removed from the wharf and placed in the cabin, I heard 
some rather crusty criticisms among the hands, at the quantity of 
his luggage. But nothing struck me particularly till a small iron- 
bound box was brought on board, which, to the evident surprise 
of those who lifted it, proved a heavy load for two men. As they 
staggered under its weight, I caught the exchange of knowing 
glances between several of the crew, especially the Spaniard and 
his negro. The owner was evidently too old a traveler to mani- 
fest any more apparent interest in the disposition of this, than for 
his other boxes; but I could seo, under his assumed carelessness, 
the watchful side-glances with which he followed the movements 
of those who carried it 

It was on the afternoon of Wednesday, the 18th of December, 
that we loosed from the wharf at Louisville, and started down- 
ward on our voyage— a voyage destined to be so full of peril to- us 
all, and to some, their last 

The day was raw, with a strong wind blowing up stream, ren- 
dering necessary the employment of oars. For a while I remain- 
ed on deck, watching the falls, as with a wide and graceful sweep 
up the river, in order to command the channel, our barge rounded 
out, then entered and shot, with arrow-like rapidity, down the nar- 
row pass, on each side of which appeared the dangerous summits 
and ridges of the rocks that cause the rapids, and which seemed 
momentarily to threaten our destruction. 

After passing these safely, we found In the smoother water 
below so sharp a breeze, that I was fain to retreat to the cabin, in 
the aft part of which a small sheet-Iron stove was scarce sufficient 
to make us comfortable- 1 found the old gentleman and his 
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daughter sitting at the file, while Phcrbe, the negro servant, was 
busily engaged arranging the female part of the cabin BO as to be 
most comfortable for her young mistress. 

I would have known the family at once to be southerners. 
There is no mistaking the open-hearted and unsuspicious frank- 
ness—sure marks of high breeding — to be found, It is true, In 
many places elsewhere, but in the South everywhere, which takes 
every man of decent appearance to be a gentleman till he is proved 
otherwise. Readily giving me a place at the stove, the old gentle- 
man entered freely into conversation. 

The small talk of travelers, even where no curiosity Is manifested 
on either side, Is almost sure to take, more or less, • personal 
turn, and among southerners reserve is unknown. In less than 
an hour, then, from a conversation which began upon the usual 
generalities and nothings, I had learned that my fallow- passenger 
was a planter, who generally spent his summers at the North and 
winters at home. Particular business had detained him away from 
home this season longer than usual. His name I read from his 
trunks, which were stamped "J. Melvlne," and I may as well tell 
the reader now what I learned afterwards, that he had heretofore 
held soma property at Ihe North, where be spent his summer*; but 
finding his semi-annual migrations burdensome rather than pleas- 
ant In his Increasing years, he had determined to make this his 
last visit northward, and the business which had caused bis deten- 
tion was the sate of his northern property, the proceeds of which, 
to the amount of some $40,000, formed the contents of the strong- 
box above noted. 

My Virginia birth seemed to invest me at once, in the old gen- 
tleman's eyes, with almost all human excellencies, and scarcely 
waiting to learn my name and family, he claimed my acquaint- 
ance and introduced me to his daughter Louise with a ready con- 
fidence which showed the honorableness of bis own unsuspicious 
heart. 

The more cautious reader must recollect that thirty-seven years 
since, charlatans and cinaUfre d'induttiie — In common parlance, 
swindlers and blacklegs — had not yet made their appearance on the 
western waters, where they are an Importation, not indigenous; 
while the name of Virginian was a ready passport to the houses 
and hearths of even utter strangers, and considered a guaranty of 
all that Is becoming te a gentleman. 

The daughter was an Interesting girl, whose light complexion, 
large blue eye* and golden hair, betrayed her mixture of northern 
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Mood; while one would have thought It impossible that a farm so 
■light, a figure bo delicate, could have possessed the dignity — gentle 
and unassuming, but itill conscious and self-possessed — which ap- 
peared in every movement. Her manners were In fact older than 
her looks, far while the latter had the soft freshness of sixteen, 
the former showed a polish and ease, only to be acquired by long 
and habitual association with the best class of society. 

She seemed to consider her father's introduction quite sufficient 
Warrant for her to receive me in the kindest manner, though in- 
deed our position forbade the use of that strict etiquette which a 
greater command of rooms and choice of one's society would have 
permitted. She also shared her father's predilections in favor of 
Virginians, and when, after some hours' conversation we separa- 
ted for the night, it seemed as though we had been acquainted for 

During the second day, the sharpness of the bead-wind mode- 
rated somewhat, so as to soften the weather, but still the strength 
of the breeze seemed scarcely to diminish, and our progress was 
necessarily slow- 
In the then mode of traveling, passengers on the river bad to lay 
In their own provant, (as Major Dalgetty would call it,) and cook 
for themselves. The kindness of my fellow-travelers saved me 
" the latter duty, for we threw together our stock of provisions and 
Phoebe cooked for ell. 

On the third morning, when breakfast was over, I walked out 
upon deck, as usual. The crew had not yet finished their morn- 
ing meal, and were together on the forward part of the deck. The 
Captain, by Invitation, took most of his meals with us, and was 
now at his place at the stern, steering the barge, which was float- 
ing slowly down In the face of the breeze; for in those days the 
Captain was always pilot too. 

I had to go to the forward part of the boat to get upon deck, 
and could not but remark that when I appeared the men exchanged 
glances, .and stopped the conversation In which they had been 
engaged. As I passed them, the Spaniard saluted me politely; the 
rest took no farther notice of me at all. Walking to the stern, I 
found the Captain In evident ill-humor. I supposed that, naturally 
enough, the head wind would render him impatient in his anxiety 
to get forward, and made some remark to that effect. 

" No," said he, " 1 want to get down as soon as possible, that's 
true enough; hut it isn't the delay vexes me so much as my crew. 
I never made a trip before with a crew of whom I knew nothing, 
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and t always thought I never would do such a thing; but this 
time I couldn't help It; not a regular band was to bo had in Lou- 
isville. I never heard of each a thing before, and I had to take 
such aa I could get, or lose my trip. I've got a valuable cargo on 
board, to say nothing of the old gentleman's atrong-boi below; I 
wish to heaven It had never come on the boat. I've a notion it'* 
full of dollars, and between yon and me, I'm devilishly afraid the 
crew think so too." 

Under some circumstances, I might perhaps have fancied this 
blunt speech only concealed the Captain's desire to know the con- 
tents of the strong-box, and that he himself was no better than 
he affected to suspect his crew. But not only was I too young 
and inexperienced to be very suspicions, hut Captain Jones had 
been very highly recommended to me as an. old and well known 
river Captain, and a man of strict Integrity; and aa the crew's 
behavior a moment before came forcibly to my mind, I replied: 

" The Spaniard, at least, seems civil enough." 

"Whot That fellow Pedrol Don't yen believe that He's 
the biggest scoundrel of the lot. We must speak lower though, 
they're watching us," continued he, sinking his voice and point- 
ing toward the river and shores, gesticulating as though they were 
the subject of our conversation. "I'll tell you, sir, what I'm 
afraid of. Tod may as well know It first as last, and forewarned 
is forearmed, they say. There's n set of villains at a place down 
here on the river, called the " Cave in Rock," who make It their 
business to rob and plunder travelers, and murder them too. They 
go out in skiffs and rob passing boats. They don't attack barges 
and keelboats much, because they know we have men on board 
who can fight, but generally broadhems and family boats; though 
they wouldn't stop to attack any boat, If they had some of their 
own set on board to deliver it up to them. We shall pass their 
nest about to-morrow evening. Now, I suspect .this Pedro, with 
his big- nigger and the Frenchman, to be some of that very gang. 
I'm not so certain about the others, and we must be on the watch 
till we're below the robbers' hole. After that, I'm not much 
afraid. I've had a notion something was wrong since yesterday 
morning. There's been too much whispering done on the boat. 
Keep your eyes open and don't be canght napping. I suppose 
you've got pistols. I hove a pair, and I never knew a Southerner 
travel without them. So we can make some fight if It comes to 
the worst You must excuse me, sir, but this 'talk has lasted as 
long as Is prudent; besides, the crew have done their breakfast* 
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and an about to man the oars. Don't k* 
them coma near as and hear two o: 
hajjfl it will deceive them." 

Obeying the Captain's wish, I remained with him a few mo- 
ments longer and then went below. No farther occasion or 
opportunity for private conversation with him presented itself 
during the day. 



LEAF II. 

I might detain the reader to tell of the continued and increased 
intercourse between my fellow-passengers and myself; how prox- 
imity and necessary association produced familiarity; and how 
that familiarity grew gradually into a friendship that was evi- 
dently not the compulsory good-nature of mere traveling ac- 
quaintance, bat something more voluntary and permanent. Bui 
I have too much of actual occurrence to record, to bo allowed to 
linger in the details of sentiment. 

The Captain dined with us next day, and took an opportunity 
to tell me In a whisper, (for neither he nor I wished to disturb the 
quiet or rouse the apprehensions of my fellow-travelers,) that we 
should pass the " Cave in Rock" about our usual supper time, 
and that he desired I would be on deck at that time with my pis- 
tols ready, If need be, to enforce the measures ho should, take. 
He would give me a signal by whistling a particular air. 

It was shout 5 o'clock, p. m., and near dark. that 1 was inter- 
rupted In conversation with Louise, by the Captain's whittle. 1 
went out immediately and forward to the bow and thence upon 
deck; carelessly, as If with no particular abject, but noticing every 
thing. The crew were all at the oars, but I thought I could 
see that the attention of most of tbem was directed toward the 
northern shore- 
As I passed the Spaniard, he turned and gave me politely his 
usual "Buenas tardea, Senor." Ha had ascertained that I under- 
stood his native tongue, from my once saluting him In Spanish, 
and used it uniformly afterward in speaking to me. Probably I 
owed his politeness to my knowledge of his language. 

I sauntered aft, and at a sign from Captain Jones, took a posv 
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tiou within a few feet or him. He said in bq under ions, "We 
are scarce a half mile from It now; I suppose you are ready?" I 
nodded, and he immediately spoke aloud to hie crew. 

"Well, boys, it's near about supper time now, bat I'm sorry to 
be obliged to keep your suppers far an hour longer. You know 
we're only about a half mile from that infernal robbers' bole 
down here, and I don't like to make a fire or show lights till 
we're past it. So just stick to your oars and be as quiet as possible. 
Supper won't taste any the worse for an hour's delay, especially 
If we take an extra can of liquor along with It And if the vil- 
lains at the cave should hear us and come out, why the old gen- 
tleman below is well armed, my young friend here has pistols — 
haven't you Doctor?" {I showed the weapons,) "and I have a 
pair; so we can give them some hot work to do any how." 

The crew wore evidently at a nonplus. The Captain's mea- 
sures had been so quiet and unsuspicious to them, and the very 
innocent manner In which he had managed to inform them that 
he and the passengers were armed took them ao much by nur- 
prlse, that they seemed for a momei 
Alt turned toward the Spaniard, as t( 
intended or desired to do. 

Pedro slackened his oar a moment, while he said, coaxlngly, 
yet with an air of easy impudence: 

"Why, Captain, it's rather bard, when a hand has been work- 
ing all day, to have to wait half the night for bis supper, because 
we happen to be near the 'Cave in Rock.' The people them 
never attack barges no how. I don't see any use in the thing 
myself, and if the rest of the crew think as I do, they'll drop 
their oars and go to supper." And he made a movement, as if to 
set them the example. 

Captain Jones coolly drew out a pistol, and as he cooked it 
said: 

"It makes little difference to me whether you see any use in 
what I order on this boat, or not; all I have to say Is, the first 
man that moves against my orders gets a bullet through bis head. 
You're all rather strangers to me, but if you've been on this 
river long, you've beard that Sam Jones isn't a man to be trifled 
with much, and dosn't often miss his mark. Pull away, boys." 

And the crew obeyed him. Near an hour went by, during 
which nothing but the measured dip of the long sweep* interrupted 
the stillness of the evening. When we passed the dreaded 
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robbers' haunt. It wu too dark for any thing bnt llgh.ta.to be seen 
from the shore, ud none of thorn were shown. 

When two or three miles below the care, and no longer In any 
apparent danger, the usual fire wu kindled on deck, and the crew 
sent to their supper*. 

Going below, I found supper waiting for me, and my fellow- 
nensengers In wne alarm. Fhcebe bad Been me examining my 
pistols doling the afternoon, sod some of the Captain's words 
had been overheard. I soon quieted all feat of theirs, by .telling 
them of the dangerous " Care in Rock " wo had just passed, and 
from whteh Captain Jonea had apprehended an attack. I did not 
think myself justifiable In informing them at that time of the 
Captain's and my own suspicions of our eresr; for, should we be 
wrong, it would only excite useless alarm. 

That night I found myself, from the evening's excitement, ner- 
Tons and sleepless; and about midnight, leaving myeouch where 
I had thrown myself half-undressed, as nsnal, 1 wrapped a cloak 
around me and stepped out on the foot-walk. Heretofore, we 
had laid-by every night, for the head-wind prevented our floating 
with the current, and the crew, wearied with the labor of the 
day, must of course be allowed rest at night. Bnt this evening 
the breexe had so far lulled that the barge had not been brought 
to, and was now out in the current, floating steadily though slow- 
It was the mate's watch, and he was at the tiller. Ha was one 
of the Americans, whom the Captain, with a sort of Intuitive 
knowledge that be was the best disposed of bis unknown crew, 
fend appointed to that duty. 

Turning forward, I walked toward the boat's head, and was 
surprised to hear inside the cargo-room, where the crew slept, the 
sound of voices in low conversation. Under the circumstances, I 
considered myself justified in listening. 
"BntWhynotto-nightl" asked one. 

"Because,! tell you," answered the votee of Pedro, « I'm not 
yet sore of Yankee Jin," (the mate,) "and we shall have need of 
■H." 

« If it hadn't been for the Captain's ." 

"Hush!" interrupted the Spaniard, "I hear a step!" 
Finding I had disturbed them, I retreated quietly to the cabin 
and to my bed, but excitement kept me long awake. Something 
was on foot among the crew. Pedro was at the head of It, and 
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the nuts waa not yet depended on as joining tho rest 'Thus 
much was certain. I had thought, with the Captain, loot all 
danger would be passed with the " Cave in Rock," bet the danger 
seemed to be within ourselves. Wearied, however, I at last fell 

Next day, matter* went on as usual, nothing noticeable appear* 
jug In the crew's conduct, except certain auspicious glances to- 
ward the Captain and myself, as if to ascertain which of us had 
overheard their colloquy of the preceding night. 

The wind had gone entirely down, we made rapid progress, and 
towards night entered the Mississippi. It was not till we met at 
supper that I found opportunity to tell the Captain privately what 
I had heard the night before, and my communication gave him 
evident uneasiness. 

"It is just what I might have expected, starting with a set 
of hands I knew nothing about," said he. "But you needn't fear 
anything so long as I'm alive. If any thing happen to me, then 
look out for yourselves." 

The next sight we did not lay to, for the weather waa clear. 
At the usual hour the crew retired, tho mate taking the helm, m 
he usually did till about three or four o'clock in the morning. 

I had been up late, and waa roused at about day-light, from the 
sound morning slumber that followed another sleepless night, by 
a heavy noise on deck, at the stem of the boat. What had wa- 
kened me I ooutd not tell, but the next moment there vm a heavy 
splash in the water and a loud ery of "Help! help!" 

I sprang up and ran out towards the aft part of the 1 1 — ril The 
crew were harrying to the stern, when stood the Spaniard, loos- 
ening the .skiff or yawl, which waa always tied then, and looking 
eagerly down at the dark waters. To the question, what was the 
matter! he replied that Captain Jones had fallen overboard. 

The barge was In the large bend or elbow on the west side of 
the Mississippi, formed by Wolf Island, one of tho largest 1b the 
river, and nearly forty miles below the mouth of the Ohio. The 
channel, narrow and rapid, ran near the shore, tram which we 
were not twenty yards distant. I knew Captain Jones was a good 
swimmer, (for there was never a Western boatman that wan not 
amphibious,) and looked and watched for him to rise and awtm, 
if not to the boat, at least to the shore. 

But he did not re-appear. The yawl was loosed and sent out 
with a couple of hands to search for him ; for it was net yet light 
enough to see more than thirty or forty yards from the boat, and 
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we were floating too rapidly to bo stopped, without danger of 
gutting stove against the sunken logs that line the Mississippi 
shores. In half an hour the skiff returned unsuccessful. 

J felt, from the first, auspicious of foul play; for I thought if 
the Captain had not been Struck and stunned before falling over- 
board, he would at least have risen to the surface, even If unable 
to swim. The hour when the accident occurred, the noise that 
bad wakened me, and that the Spaniard should have been up and 
near the Captain at all, and moreover the small effort made to re- 
cover him — all strengthened my suspicions, and the Captain's 
ominous words now recurred to me with terrible force: " If any 
thing happen to me, then look out for yourselves." 

There was one single chance left that Captain Jones' suspi- 
cions of bis crew had been wrong from the first, and that all the 
succeeding concurrent circumstances bad been mere accidents. 
One evidence was wanting, one single link in the chain still lack- 
ing, to confirm in my mind alt I had feared; and I desired to 
know the worst that was to be expected, or the most that might 
be hoped for, before I disturbed the quiet of my fellow-passengers 
by communicating to them the perilous circumstances In which 
we stood. That single evidence I now started to find. 

Assuring myself, as usual, that my pistols were In order and 
ready, I stopped upon the narrow foot-walk. The mate, Yankee 
Jim, had, of course, assumed the captain's office and duty, and 
was now at the helm; but I thought it ominous of ill that the 
new captain was busily engaged In a whispered conversation with 
the Spaniard. Not seeming to notice them, I sauntered carelessly 
backward and forward, approaching at each turn nearer toward 
the captain's station, the stern. At length, I was near enough for 
my purpose; and pausing, as If to look at an object on shore, I 
threw a rapid glance over the whole space at the stern, covered by 
the sweep of the tiller. The side where I stood appeared an usual; 
bat an the starboard gunwale, a space of ton feet was discolored 
by a fresh-looking stain of dark red ! I then remembered distinctly, 
that when I had run out early In the morning, during the alarm, 
the Spaniard's roundabout was lying exactly on that very spot, on 
though thrown down carelessly and In haste, to prepare him for 
jumping in the river to save the captain. 

Repressing now with difficulty an exhibition of my feelings 
that would have been dangerous, I resumed my walk a few mo- 
ments, and then returned to the Cabin. Taking Mr. Mel vine 
aside, I told him our position — the dangers that surrounded us. 
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He appreciated the full difficulties of oar situation, and agreed 
with me that energetic measures mmt be tsken far our safety, 
if, indeed, any means within reach would anffice to eilricats 
us from the perils around us, alone as we were — but two men to 
oil, and they inured to toil, as well as hardened to crime— an the 
wide river whose turbtd waters had doubtless been the grave of 
many a traveler before, and on a boat manageable only by those 
who had shown by their mornings' murder that they would atop 
at nothing in their designs, and also showed by their present Inac- 
tion how euro they felt themselves of their victims. 

Oar destruction was certainly resolved upon; but we believed 
no attack woe intended to be made upon ua during the day. We 
knew that the village of New Madrid was now not far off, and if 
we could get help from there, or give on alarm from the boat, so 
as to compel the craw to land us there, It might yet be possible to 
avoid the terrible struggle otherwise approaching. I therefore 
went out again to make an effort, first, to persuade or lnduoc the 
now captain to set ns ashore at the village, while Melvine should 
acquaint his daughter with the dangers that threatened us. 

Tub captain declared it Impassible^ to land at New Madrid ; said 
that boats never stopped there ; the landing was dangerous and 
the current too strong; though be expressed his readiness to set ns 
ashore at the French village of Little Prairie, forty-eight miles 
below New Madrid. We should not pass this village till next day, 
and I therefore felt assured that the coming night was fixed for our 
destruction. My intended manomvre of hailing the next town, 
aawe pssaed it, seemed to have been anticipated by the craw; for 
when, about three o'clock r. m. we began to come In sight of the 
low roofs of the few log cabins that composed the settlement, I saw 
that the barge was put Immediately actons the current; ao that, 
before we got near the village, we were on the opposite shore of 
the river. To coll for aid was useless. The crew knew It as well 
aa I, and their dark looks of no longer disguised malice followed 
every movement of mine. 

We were then driven to the necessity of awaiting the termina- 
tion of the struggle, and setabont preparing accordingly. A light 
sapper was set oat before dork, in order to render It unnecessary 
to keep lights in the cabin. Our boxes and trunks were noiselessly 
piled against the two windows. Louise and Phosbe were placed 
far back, to be oat of the way of harm. 

The daughter behaved nobly and with a courage that astonished 
me. At first, she seemed much terrified; but the uear a 
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of the danger only calmed and steadied, Instead of exciting her. 
She area aware of all, and prepared for it. The girl, Phcebe, was 
told of nothing, but charged to keep quiet, whatever happened. 

Onr arrangements were all made by dark. We designedly left 
unfastened the door, which afforded the [only ingresu to the] cabin j 
for it was narrow, and should our enemies attack by that, they 
might be shot down aa fast as they conld enter. 

I noticed that, although the sky was clear and st»r-t!t, and the 
evening remarkably still, the crew had determined to lay-to. A 
place bad been selected where the bank was unusually high, and 
precipitous as the shores of the Mississippi generrally are. The 
only variation from the usual mode of fastening up for the night 
was, that spare were thrown out at the bow and stern, so aa to 
keep the Teasel about twenty or twenty-five yarda off from shore. 
This was to prevent our escape in that direction, and waa a new 
and startling evidence of the utterly abandoned character of the 
brutal wretches by whom we were surrounded; for their unwil- 
lingness to permit our escape showed that Melvlne's strong-box 
was not their only object:, and that even robbery and murder were 
not to close the list of their contemplated crimes. 



LEAF III. 

Seven, eight and nine o'clock passed, and still no demonstration 
waa made. They were probably waiting for us to retire. Several 
times stealthy steps passed along the foot>walk, pausing at the 
cabin windows, aa If to listen; bat nothing was done, and, at 
length, about half past nine o'clock, I beard the voices of Captain 
Jim and Pedro, just over our heads, In low and earnest conversa- 
tion. This continued several minutes, and then foot-steps crossed 
the deck — the cabln^door opened hastily, and the voice of the eap- 
tain waa beard asking for me. I enquired what was wonting. 

"Something very strange was in sight, out upon the river," he 
sold; "and they thought perhaps I could explain it." 

I answered angrily — told the captain that I knew their designs; 
that they had murdered Captain Jones, and Intended the same for 
their passengers; that we were armed and ready for them, and that 
the next one who presented himself at the door that night would 
be met by a bullet. 
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With a mnttoied curse, he withdraw, and I expected tit* attack 
would follow instantly; but It did not, and we noon became aware 
that something unusual waa really occurring, drawing their atten- 
tion from us. The crew dropped their s tod thy treed, and walked 
hastily across the deck towards the bow. When I was certain that 
all were at the farther part of the boat, I approached the door, left 
open by Captain Jim, and looked out. Wo had lain-to in the 
angle of a large bend, and commanded an extensive view of the 
river, both up and down. I think It was the brightest starlight I 
ever saw. I looked up stream, and uttered, in my surprise, an 
exclamation which brought Melvlne to my side. 

Far up apparently aa we could see, a large light waa visible, level 
with the waters' surface, and evidently moving. It seemed tho 
centre of a dark and gigantic mass. Even as we gazed, it appeared 
to grow larger; and We both exclaimed, in the same momont, " It 
is surely approaching* ns l" 

Just then, too, a low, heavy sound, like very distant thunder, 
began to be heard, coming also from the same direction. 

The strange phenomenon scarcely veered to the right or left; 
but its momentary increase of size betokened the rapidity of its 
approach. The crew seemed to think so too, — for, crowded to- 
gether at the bow of the barge, they began to exhibit signs of 
uneasiness and alarm. All evidently considered the appearance 
supernatural, for none endeavored to escape. The heavy, unearthly 
sound that accompanied It ceased not a moment. 

Meantime, as fins huge monster came directly towards us, loom- 
ing up in the night shadow to a terrific size, the fires seemed to 
burn brighter, and occasionally dark forma, like human figures, 
passed between us and the tight; while out of the centre of the 
shapeless mass rose a huge column of blackness, from whose sum- 
tnif poured forth sparks, flames and smoke. 

Our crew became mare and more terrified. Some dropped on 
their knees, and the Spaniard took to his beads with every appear- 
ance of devotion. I do not deny having momentarily shared the 
alarm and surprise of the crew at the strange visiter approaching 
Us; though fiends from Tartarus could scarce be worse company 
than the villains around us. But five minutes satisfied me of 
Its identity, and, as I whispered to my companion that it was the 
long- looked- for steamer Orleans, the thought occurred tliat it 
might possibly afford us the means of escape from our peril. 

The channel In an elbow always runs very near shore, and being 
a lew yards out in the current, we were almost directly in the 
steamboat's path. At one time, I thought it would ran ua down. 
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When within a hundred yards of our vessel, I hailed the steamer, 
but wag unheard amid the noise of her own machinery and the 
cries of our men. In vain did I shoot at the utmost stretch of 
voice; when, at last, the shouts from our barge were heard, the 
only reply was peals of laughter from the steamboat hands, while 
the firemen danced and yelled before their blazing furnaces, in 
the excess of their delight at the terror they occasioned us. No 
wander our ignorant end superstitious crew belevied them devils. 

I learned, afterward, that slang Re whole passage dtfwn, the 
steamer had excited wonder, adnfirdtlon BY tertor, according as 
daylight explained the mystery of its appearance, or night mag- 
nified the fears of the spectators st the unknown visitation. It 
passed us, and in twenty minutes more, the monster had disap- 
peared in the distant darkness. 

I felt great hopes that the terror of onr crew at what I was very 
willing they should consider a supernatural appearance, wonld 
save us from their Intended attack. For more than an hour they 
did not move from their clustered position at the bow, and when 
they at last separated, it was only to gather again Into little knots. 
In whispered consultation. 

When at length they decided to persist in their previous mur- 
derous designs, they all collected again to consult as to the means. 
They knew we were prepared to receive them, and though all of 
the villains were eager for the booty, to satisfy their avarice, or 
worse passions, none seemed willing to commence an open attack; 
for they knew also that we wore desperate, and would sell onr lives 

By the time they had concluded on their plan of attack. It was 
two o'clock in the morning, and they proceeded to put it Into 
Immediate execution. Their first abject was to get secure access 
to us: and the reader may judge of our surprise and alarm when 
We heard them commence unroofing the barge! 

The decks of these boats were arched only enough to carry off 
rain, and were formed of half-inch boards, whose length was the 
vessel's width. A row of standard posts, running the whole length 
of the deck, supported its centre and gave shape to the arch. The 
boards forming the roof were but slightly nailed down, being fas- 
tened chiefly at the ends, where they were kept to their places by 
other and thicker planks, which were pinned down upon them, 
and ran parallel to the boat's length. 

Over the entire cabin the crew took up, first, the thick side- 
boards, and then proceeded to remove the roof. Though now almost 
In despair of a successful defence, Melvlne and I stood ready, pistol 
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in hand, determined that the removal of the first board which 
admitted the starlight and gave us a view of our enemies should 
be the signal of some of them Buffering for their Crimea. Bat we 
soon found that the crew had anticipated and over-reached us in 
their precautions. They commenced at the extreme aft-port of 
the cabin — using as levers their Iron-pointed setting poles, (some 
sixteen feet long.) They thns stood at a safe distance out of our 
sight white they proceeded to prise off and shove overboard plank 
after plank of the covering, which, slight as It was, had been our 
main defence and dependence- 
Tile two females were now again removed and placed between 
the barricaded windows. TTie crisis was evidently at hand. As 
one board after another of the roof was loosened and thrown ofl', 
my heart sank within me, — for when the whole cabin should be 
uncovered, It would be Utterly impossible to defend ourselves 
successfully; and the only question would be, how many of the 
villains we could make pay with their Uvea the price of oars. Not 
a Word was spoken by any one; and the dead and unusual stillness 
of the clear night was broken only by the grating of the levers 
snd the successive splashes in the water as the planks were shoved 
overboard. 

At this moment Louise came to her father and whispered. He 
replied not a word, bat took his dirk from bis vest and placed it in 
her hands. Excited beyond prudence by a consciousness of ths 
horrible necessity to which his daughter, like Lncretla, might be 
reduced, Melvine suddenly sprang out in the star-lit apace, now 
uncovered to the width of some five or six feet, and fired a pistol 
at the groups of miscreants, waiting there, like wolves, to spring 
upon their prey. 

His aim was uncertain, and railed of effect; while, to oar surprise 
and increased discouragement, three pistol shots were Instantly 
returned at him before he could regain the shelter of the roof. He 
escaped unhurt; but it destroyed the last lingering hope of success- 
ful defence to know that so many of oar enemies were thus armed. 
Before this, I had myself contemplated a rush upon them, In the 
hope of accomplishing something by the nee of weapons which 
they did not possess; now, it was shown to be worse than useless. 
How many minutes longer thus passed, I cannot tell; for in our 
terrible suspense each moment seemed an hour. But it might 
have been some time, — for the work of prying off the boards thus 
at a distance, with long poles, was necessarily slow, and so labo- 
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•ions that the hands relieved each other by tarns. It wh certainly 
after three o'clook tn the morning. Near ten feet of the cabin 
was naroofed, and a nioromont among the crew Indicated that 
they were preparing to make nse of their advantage, when, all 
at once, they impended their operations — and at the same instant 
a low, rambling sound, like heavy thondec at a great distance, waa 
beard westward, accompanied by a rushing noise, M of a fierce 
wind among trees. 

The steamboat was instantly again in our minus; but we knew 
il could not be this — for the only one in the whole western coun- 
try had passed u* a few hours before. Besides, the noise came 
from the wrong direction. Could it be a hurricane? The stove 
pipe had been thrown down by the removal of the roof-boards 
around it, and the smoke from the fire within rose perpendicularly 
in a straight blue column, far np into the air. Not a breath wo.* 

Suddenly the Frenchman screamed, " Men Dim! — Voilal — 
■eye* la riviere.'" I went back toward the door and looked out 
upon the waters. The whole surface of the river seemed covered 
with large bubbles, as in a violent shower of rain, though not a 
drop was falling! That dreadful sound increased, drew nearer, 
and nearer, and as the waves were now heard to dash violently 
■gainst the shore, our barge began to rise and fall on the water, 
like a ship riding at anchor in a high wind. 

Louise seemed first to understand the new terror around ns. 
She sprang toward her father, and clasping him about the neck, 
exotainted, in a voice tremulous from actnal joy: — 

"Dear father! Thank God, it Is an earthquake! At least we 
shall not fall into the hands of this dreadful crew!" 

She was right It was indeed on earthquake. The hearings 
of our Vessel on the tumultuous surface of .the river became 
higher every moment. The rumbling noise was now under our 
feet and all around ns; and, amid the confusion of sounds from 
the falling of dry branches on the shore, the furious lashing of 
the waves against the banks, the roar of the elements and the 
oaths and shrieks of the frightened crew, as they ran about en 
deck, I beard the Spaniard shoot. In a voice of guilty terror, 
" Vaiym mr- Diot ! — Et KB ftjrs»»o(e .' " and a moment after, in tones 
ef still greater coiiBternatioa, "Lei areola.' |ej orioles.'" 

We who were below turned to the opening in tbe roof, and 
looked upward. The huge trees that bordered the steep shore* 
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above us, were swaying to and fro with the earth's undulations, 
like the staggering of ■ drunken man, threatening at each vibra- 
tion to full and crush to atoms our devoted vessel. 

The crew shouted "cut the cables!" aud some ran towards the 
bow to execute the order; but none dared approach the stern, for 
the very means they had taken to destroy us, the unroofing ef the 
aft deck, gave us command of all that portion of the vessel. 

A gigantic sycamore stood immediately above us, bending like 
a bulrush under the force of the earth's vibrations, and at each 
oscillation cracking with the report of a pistol. The bow-line 
Was parted, and a half dozen setting-poles were giving ns an out- 
ward movement from the shore, when, with thundering crash, 
down came the huge trunk, striking us about midships, and cutting 
the whole vessel, roof, walls and hull together, through and through. 

When first observing the menaced destruction, our party had 
instinctively drawn to the extreme stern, and now, in an instant, 
even while the rustling sound of the in-pouring waters met our 
ears, as the broken hull, careened down, I seized Louise, and 
mounting the boxes, sprang over the stern partition. Molvine 
and the servant-girl followed. The skiff was always kept there, 
and the next moment we were all In the tottering tittle boat, with 
the loss of baggage. It was true, but still saved from immediate 
destruction, and at last, for which we were not less thankful, out 
of the hands of the villainous robber-crew. 



LEAF IV. 

We could hear the gurgling yells of terror and rage from the 
wretches wo had left, as the fragments of the barge sank In the 
turbulent waters j we even saw their heads above the wave*, as 
some of them turned to swim toward the place where the skiff 
had been, (they of course knew nothing what was become of lis,} 
but it was easy to avoid them now. 

I took the oars and Melvin seated himself In the stern, with his 
daughter beside him, who manifested tar more emotion now, in 
the hope of ultimate escape, than even during the last dreadful 
momenta before the earthquake began. 

But was there yet a rational hope of ultimate escape? The 
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fipt shock of the earthquake was indeed now over, and we were 
beyond the reach of those villains, scarcely less mercitesa than 
the elements themselves. But we were alone la a small boat, 
without fire or food; and though we could scarcely now be more 
than twenty-five miles from Little Prairie — which we could easily 
reach by nine or ten o'clock in the morning — yet should that 
settlement be swallowed up by the earthquake, or abandoned by 
Its inhabitants, the nearest place we knew of was Memphis, one 
hundred and thirty miles below Little Prairie; and how much 
must we suffer from cold and hunger before we Could reach It, 
even if our Uvea were spared amid the tremendous convulsive 
throes of nature T 

It was perhaps a half hour after the first shock that the second 
occurred, and being now In immediate apprehension of nothing, 
save from the elements themselves, we had more leisure to ob- 
serve the dreadful scene. 

It was even more severe than the first, Commencing In the 
north-west, with a rolling noise, as of heavy wagons passing over 
a pavement, it rapidly approached till It seemed under our very 
feet. Though near a half mile from either shore, we could hear 
distinctly the rushing sound among the trees, the cracking and 
crashing of the falling trunks, the heavy caving in of the shores; 
while the whole broad river heaved and swelled beneath our little 
boat, like some vast monster In his dying agonies: and still, above 
and louder than all the other horrible noises, rose the continuous 
roar from the bowels of the earth, as though the day of doom 

All was confusion and terror. The sky became darker each 
moment, the stars grew dim till they were Invisible; and from out 
the solid, almost tangible blackness of the night, Issued those 
fearful sounds, as though the whole order of things and all the 
laws of nature were about being broken up, and matter returning 
to its original chaos. 

This shock, though more severe, was shorter than the first, and 
probably lasted four or five minutes, though it seemed to us as if 
it would never end. 

It was now, In the extreme darkness, dangerous even to row; 
for as It was Impossible to see ten feet in any direction, there was 
a liability to miss the channel and run upon some. Island, or 
against the crumbling and caving shores. So we were compelled, 
anxious as we were to get from this scene of destruction, to cease 
all efforts of our own and float with the current We were awsre 
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that, if let alone, the brat would of itself follow the deeped and 
swiftest channel. 

We were, as I imagined, three or four miles below the scene of 
the first shock, when a light was seen at a distance. Nothing 
could be dangerous to us now: and resuming the oars, we rowed 
toward It. Fifteen minutes hard pulling brought us near enough 
to ascertain whence it proceeded — and who can describe the thrill 
of thankful joy with which we found ourselves alongside the 
steamer Orleans, whose passing by us on the preceding evening 
had alarmed our superstitious crew, and delayed their attack till 
the occurrence of the earthquake had saved us. 

Some slight derangement of her new and but half- understood 
machinery had caused her to lie-to only four or five miles below 
us. They, too, had fastened to the shore; but when the earthquake 
commenced, apprehensive of the very accident that befel our 
barge, and more prompt, they had cut their cables and swung out 
into die current, where she now lay at anchor. 

All on board her was alarm and confusion, but we were prompt- 
ly and kindly received — filled as all her numerous inmates were 
with the most dreadful apprehensions. To us, who had escaped a 
mors terrible trial, she was an ark of safety. 

Succeeding shocks were felt occasionally during the morning, 
though none equal in duration or intensity to the first two. But, 
as hour after hour went slowly by, the most Impatient watchful- 
ness was now felt for daylight, which seemed as though it would 
never dawn. 

Often, since then, I have passed the weary hours of night 
watching in anxious suspense by the couch of the sick or dying; 
when a father's love, a mother's fondness, a wife's tender care, 
or a, husband's eager anxiety hung hesitating in the balance be- 
tween hope and despair; when life or death would be the decision 
of a few hoars : — but never have I been so palpably conscious 
how long the lingering moments can move, as while wailing, 
during that long, almost Interminable morning, for the appear- 
ance of daylight. A dozen limes nothing but an examination of 
watches could convince myself and others around me, that the 
time for sunrise was not long past. 

At length tho dawn appeared, but with it came the conscious- 
ness of a new and inexplicable terror. Melvine and myself, with 
many of the passengers and officers of the boat, were standing on 
the forecastle deck, when daylight began at last to lighten the 
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As Boon as there wu sufficient light for vision to any distance 
around iu, every eye wns turned Instantly to ascertain the chang- 
es wrought in tile face of nature during the last few terrible 
hours of darkness. 

The Captain looked wildly about in every direction, and be- 
came pale as death. In another moment, exclamations of horror 
were heard from all around. Several dropped on their knees, and 
some broke oat into open lamentation. Day was breaking in the 
Wert! 

Each looked at the other, as If in the hope that be himself 
might be mistaken, and each read in the blank amazement in bis 
neighbor's face the dreadful confirmation of bis own fears. This 
seemed even more terrible than the momentary dangers of the 
earthquake. 

In a half hour more the sun appeared, rising— could it be pos- 
sible! — actually rising in the north-west. For a few minutes, the 
scene on board that vessel beggars description. Some seated 
themselves with vacant eye and folded hands in almost idiotic 
despair; others filled the cabins with shrieks and lamentations; all 
believed nature's concluding scene at hand. 

At length Melvine remarked to the Captain that it was easier 
to suppose changes In the world, that the earthquake might have 
oaused, than In the whole universe; and suggested, therefore, that 
possibly the channel of the river might have been so convulsed as 
to change the direction of the current. The Captain seized the 
Idea at once. Two compasses, fortunately on board, wore brought 
and levelled. Yes, the great Father of Waters was flowing north- 

At any other time the certainty of this would have been as- 
tounding, terrifying; now, as a refuge from yet greater horrors, 
It seemed even a relief. The change in the course of the current 
must have commenced after we had reached the steamboat, for we 
had been above It and had floated towards II. At whatever time 
it did take place, the boat had quietly and, in the darkness, unob- 
servedly swung round on its anchor, and its bows were now 
southward. 

What was to become of our voyage? The Captain dared not 
proceed, and to return might be equally perilous. Meantime the 
mate and three or foor hands were ordered to take the yawl and 
row to the shore, to recover the two cables which had been cut in 
the haste of the previous evening, and left tied to the two large 
trees to which the vessel had been fastened. 
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As the skiff left the steamer's side, the Captain remarked: "I 
don't believe they'll find them. Last night, when the ihocki 
commenced, I swung out Into the current, just far enough to es- 
cape the reach of falling trees, not a hundred yards from shore, 1 
am certain. Now look — it is a quarter of a mile to the nearest 

So it proved. An hour's search up and down the Hides of the 
river for a roils or more, was utterly fruitless. Neither could a 
trace be found of the gigantic forest trees to which the cables had 
been fastened. All, together with the forest Itself end the soil 
where it grew, had sunk in the turbid waters! 

A few hours of anxious suspense followed, and then, with 
broad, low, enormous waves, like the ground swell of the ocean, 
the current of the mighty river began to return to its usual di- 
rection, and by eleven o'clock. J- m., all things around us had 
assumed their ordinary appearance, save the prostrated forests 
along the desolate shores. 

Of the robber-crew whom we left with the fragments of the 
wrecked barge on that futal night, I never beard afterward. 
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REMINISCENCES. 



HYDROPHOBIA. 



LEAF I. 

While in the medical clan at the . University, I became 

acquainted with a student, whs though slightly my senior, and 
pursuing a different course of study, very soon became my most 
intimate friend, and in college parlance, my chum. Fayne Som- 
en waa looked upon as a young man of extraordinary talent. 
He waa a sort of universal genius, being poMeaaod, either by na- 
ture or industry, of qualities and knowledge which he could bring 
to bear upon almost any subject Imaginable. 

He waa considered by his friends what Chesterfield calls an 
"omnit-Aomo," capable of moving In any circle, and In all sure 
to shine. Vivian Grey-like, he could prescribe for a sick poodle, 
criticise wines, or act aa the "wet-nurse of a political faction." 
Merry and humorous in society, to such a degree as to be the life 
of our parties, the shafts of his wit were never poisoned. He 
waa a universal favorite, and I have never seen ao young a man 
poss e ss e d of so general information or ao apparently uncon- 
scious of bis own advantages. 

He was of wealthy connections, and there was in fact no occasion 
for his receiving a profenional education, (be was delving at law,) 
other than custom, end the fact that life's vicissitudes render it 
not unlikely that professional knowledge will be useful to every 
one at some period. 
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There was odd point on which Somen and I differed widely in 
sentiment; and that, after being the subject of a hundred argu- 
ments, was left, as controversial points usually are — -just where it 
was taken op. Somerswas a Fatalist. According to his philoso- 
phy, there was no such thing as a contingency. He considered 
the governing agency of the world — by whatever name known; 
Deity, Providence, Destiny, Chance, or what yon like — as nothing 
else than an inflexible necessity, pitilessly moling ont to each 
one whatever befalls him in life. The greatest peculiarity, how- 
ever, in his idiosyncrasy was but the reader may learn it as 

I did. 

Somen sauntered into my room one evening. 

"L ," said he to me, "had yon ever your fortune told?" 

"No," said I, "doesn't time tell it to ns fast enough?" 

"For some persons, perhaps," he returned, "but not for me." 

"The 'Prophet of the Past,' as Schiller calls history, is the only 
one I ever consult," said I carelessly. 

"The past Is nothing but the future gone by, and if we could 
have its experience before it comes or passes— n'importe, however — 
I'll not argue with you now. I'm just going to visit a prophet — 
or, rather, prophetess — of the future. Will you go?" 

"If you wish It," said I; "but she will be Cassandra to roe." 

"As you like; I'll not force faith upon you. Come, L ," 

continued be in a somewhat soberer tone, and taking my arm as 
we entered the street together, "did you ever form an idea of 
what your future life and final destiny are to be, or in other 
words, had you ever a presentiment of your fate?" 

"Never," said I; "I am too unimaginative and matter-of-fact 
for that. Besides, you know, I believe neither in presentiments 
nor destiny." 

"You may be forced to believe in both yet," he returned with 
quickness. "However, I can tell you what my fate Is to be, and 
you see if this Cassandra, as you choose to make her, doesn't con- 
firm it. I (ball succeed in all my undertakings till I am about 
twenty-eight or nine, and die, before thirty, a death of violence." 

"Surely you are jesting!" said I. For though he spoke confi- 
dently, it was with so much cheerfulness that I Could scarce 
believe htm in earnest. 

"No;" he replied, his voice gradually losing its cheerful tone 
while it became low and gloomy— "what I said is too surely true 
to jest about. I never told you before, but I tell you now, I am 
to die an early and violent death. I am sure of it It baa been 
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my impression for yean — indeed since boyhood. I nuke no 
calculation in life without reckoning upon it. I know no mom 
why I have thin presentiment than why it fa to be fulfilled. And 
fulfilled It certainly will bo; indeed, it may ai well be, for all thai 
It matters concerning my happiness. That has already been 
embittered by this anticipation, and will continue to be till the 
dsaliny is accomplished-" 

I knew not what to reply to this strange communication; and 
while I was Imitating we reached the Fortuns-teller'a abode. 



A black servant at the door admitted no without h 



merely pointing to another door at the opposite end of the long 
ball we bad entered. Approaching this, we knocked, and a plea- 
sant voice within told us to enter. 

Obeying this, we stood in a large square room, with eo little of 
ostentation or pretension to the supernatural about It, that I at 
first imagined we had mistaken the apartment. It waa furnished 
well, but gaudily, as a sitting-parlor, and waa lighted by two 
Windows. On the contre. table lay books, &c. There was no- 
thing unusual about the furniture, except an immense silver- 
framed mirror that stood in a corner, partially screened by a 
gauxe curtain. 

The Pythla of the scene did by no means comport, either U 
age, person or voice, with orthodox notions of a witch, inasmuch 
as she was neither old, ugly, nor vixen-voiced. Evidently a for- 
eigner, she was nevertheless dressed like a native, with the 
exception of a broad band of black velvet, which she wore about 
her neck, and similar ones on her wrists, clasped at each place by 
diamonds. 

I had no leisure to observe farther, for, offering us seats with- 
out speaking, she clapped her hands, and a black servant entered 
instantly, closed the window-blinds and curtains, and retired, 
leaving at in utter dsrkness. The sorceress then rose and drew 
aside the curtain from the face of the mirror; which was no 
sooner done than a pale moon-light- like radiance was emitted 
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from 1U polished surface, gradually Increasing Ull every object In 
the room was dimly bat distinctly visible. 

"By looking into this mirror," sold she (It wis the first time 
■he had spoken since our entrance) in a voice low, pensive, and 
silver-toned, "yon will we in succession the scenes of the three 
most Important eras of your life; one In youth, one in manhood, 
(If you are destined to reach manhood,) and (lie last, the circum- 
stances of yonr death. Mr. L. ," continued she, addressing 

me, (she had not asked our names, nor had they been mentioned 
■bice we had entered the bouse,) "approach." 

I advanced within a few feet of the mirror, when she stopped 
me, saying: 

"I must first see whether ," then after attentively viewing 

the bright surface a moment, she added, "you, I see, are destined 
to have a long and comparatively happy life. Seel" 

She stood aside, motioning me to look at the mirror. I ad- 
vanced, and what was my astonishment to see, what appeared 
to be at the distance of about fifty yards, a group of figures, the 
most prominent of which was myself '. I am not telling my own 
story; It la enough therefore to say that after gazing a few min- 
utes — long enough, however, to fix every thing Indelibly In my 
recollection — the figures faded, one by one, Ull all had vanished. 
I turned to the enchantress, but she answered my look of In- 
quiry only by nodding towards the magic plate. I looked 
and Its surface was again alive with another and totally different 
scene. This too passed away, and then came the last. 

Any thing purporting to be one's death-scene is interesting, 
absorbing. I forgot where I was, and involuntarily seating my- 
self as the last scene faded from the magic surface, fell Into a 
reverie for a moment, from which I was roused by the singularly 
touching voice of the lady. 

"Mr. Somen, I would advise you not to look." 

Somen was standing where I had at first stood. She was be- 
fore the glass, "i am sorry to tell you," continued she, mourn- 
fully, and looking in his face with her large, lustrous black eyes, 
"there are bat two scenes for you to see." 

" Then I am never to pass manhood," said Somen gloomily, and 
throwing toward me a glance that spoke volumes; "I knew it, I 
knew It would be so; — still," added he after a moment's silence, 
"I mnstlook." 

■'Look then," said the sorceress, stepping aside. 
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He advanced, and standing before the Dtlnot, appeared fsi soma 
minutes absorbed la the first scene presented, whatever it might 
be. He did not withdraw hU gaze when it Med, but waited for 
the second. I was watching him. Suddenly his face became pale 
as ashes, his eyes seemed almost to project from his head, and as I 
half rose from my seat, startled at his agitation, he rather shouted 
than, exclaimed: 

"L ! for God'ssake, look here!" 

I sprang forward, when the voice of the enchantress was heard: 

"Stop! bat one can look at once, — If you approach be will see 
nothing — all will disappear!" 

But I was already at the side of Seniors. The surface of the 
magic plate was clear and vacant, while be trembled like au aspen. 

"Some water!" said I hastily, for I thought he would faint. 
The lady clapped her hands, and, as though he had hoard me tnther 
than his mistress, the black servant entered with both water and 
wine. Waiting a few moments, we left a purse on the table and 
departed. 

"What so extraordinary was there in that second scene?" 
I asked, wheu we were fairly in the street. 

"Don't ask me more," he replied in a husky voice, "I'll tell 
yon about it another time." 

He told me subsequently, that in the death-scene, he saw himself 
lying on a couch, with many persons round him, and that I myself 
seemed approaching his bed-side. He recognized me, he said, 
distinctly in the scene. He said also, that just before he called 
me, he saw himself in the mirror, trying to rise from his couch, 
and that two or three of the attendants seised and held him down . 

This was what so excited and alarmed him, for he could think 
of nothing but madness that could require such treatment. And 
in the whole gloomy catalogue of human diseases, I know of no 
one, the apprehension of which is so horrible to a sane person as 
that of madness. I was at a loss what to think or say, and began 
most heartily to wish we hod never visited the sorceress and her 
fatal mirror. 

This occurrence served, of course, to confirm Soman in his 
singular monomania. And it was, perhaps, partially owing to 
this that he became now more than ever subject to fits of melan- 
choly — not that romantic sort of melancholy se common to young 
men from eighteen to twenty- two — but more serious, and betraying-, 
at times, tendency toward settled hypochondria. Though now 
closely devoted to his legal studies, be often told me he designed 
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them only as a stepping-stono to politic*. Knowing this, and 
knowing loo that his ambition, like his mind, was of no common 
order, I oftoii feared for my friend, leal his career should end, like 
Castlereagh's, in madness and euicldo, — fulfilling himself the very 
destiny whose gloomy shadow darkened even now his happiest 
moments. 

Every one knows the routine of college life. Two years passed, 
cementing our mutual regard, and Somen left the university. 1 
was Dot to graduate till the year after. 

Our parting was tike that of most college-Mends, — half in 
sadness and half in mirth — with many mutual promises of corres- 
pondence and future friendship; promises which were, it must be 
confessed, poorly kept on both sides alter the first two or three 

In four years I had entirely lost light of him, and amid the busy 
calls of a targe practice, which I had fortunately attained in the 

town of Z , I could find little leisure to recall the scenes and 

friends of my earlier life; though some of the first had been too 
thrilling and some of the latter too much endeared, ever to be 
wholly forgotten.* 



On« evening, during the summer of 1B1-, I was driving through 

the streets of Z , when my name was pronounced with emphasis 

from the side-walk. I had scarcely stopped, when a hand was 
thrust forward, and the voice of my long lost but not forgotten 
friend gave me a cordial greeting. I Invited him to take a seat 
with me, my cell being too urgent to admit of delay. 

As we proceeded, Somen told me be bad just completed arrange- 
ments to remove from his native home at the North and make his 
residence at Z , that he was practising law — some one of the 
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vicissitudes of fortune having thrown him, ia ■ peat measure, on 
his own resources — and that he was married. He remained with 
me till we reached the house of my patient, in the outskirts of the 
town, convening mast of the time In the liveliest manner. 1 
sincerely hoped that the strange presentiment and consequent 
melancholy of his earlier yean had left him. Very aniious to 
know, yet rather doubting the delicacy of what I did, I ventured 
a dietant allusion to the subject, when, to my surprise, his coun- 
tenance fell instantly, and I changed the conversation. 

Within a few weeks after this occurrence, I learned that Somen 
and family had removed to our town; and as soon as I supposed 
them settled, I one evening left my rooms and took the direction to 
their house. My application to the bell was answered, and I wis 
shown to an apartment, where Somen Immediately made his ap- 
pearance. 

During a half hour's conversation, he told me, among other 
things, that he had been married about two months. I was very 
desirous to see his wife, hoping much from her Influence to eradi- 
cate or, at least, neutralise the singular impressions that bad taken 
so deep root In his mind. I was the more anxious, because tbfere 
an Instances on medical record where such monomania, when 
indulged, has wrought out its own accomplishment; and the living 
on one Idea Is always a dangerous luxury, ending often In madness, 
not unfrequently in suicide. 

Somen' gloomy presentiment, assisted doubtless by bis fatalism, 
had given a saddening tinge to his whole philosophy, which was 
just the same it had been years before at the university. Indeed 
all his opinions were formed from early impressions, digested and 
matured, but hot altered, by the knowledge and reflection of after 
yean. And it was the knowledge of this trait in his character 
which made me almost despair entirely of seeing his mind freed 
from the only impression, for the, erasure of which I fait so deeply 
solicitous- 
Supper was announced and we proceeded to the tea-room, where 
I was presented to Mrs. Somen. I was impressed very favorably 
by the manners and appearance of the wife. She spoke little, but 
the few remarks she made were as striking for their good sense 
and apposlteneas as for their laconlsm. 

Alter tea, she accompanied ua to the parlor, and', at her husband's 
request, opened her piano. Her ease and delicacy of touch accord- 
ed admirably with her surpassing melody of voice. She sang first 
"Go where glory waits thee," — "because," said she, "It Is Mr. 
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Somen' favorite." Taroughont the evening I was forcibly struck 
with her evident and Involuntarily shown attachment to her lina- 
band. 

I remained late, and retired with reluctance. 



LEAF IT. 

The reader must suppose that nearly a year has passed since the 
occurrences of the last chapter. My visits at Somen' had of 
coarse been often repeated. But tar from seeing cause to change 
my fir;( impressions of his wife, she appeared more charming, 
more attractive, the oftener seen. She was devotedly attached to 
her husband, and he idolized her. 

Relative to Somen, I was, at times, at a loss what to think. 
He was rising rapidly in his profession — none more so. His cour- 
teous manners and prepossessing address rendered him universally 
popular, and his prospects were of the highest Generally, none 
were more gay, and he was still, as in former days, the soul of the 
society In which he mingled. But, whether from better acquaint- 
ance with him, and therefore better penetration Into his character, 
or whether, in accordance with preconceived opinions, I had sup- 
posed that now — as during our college-days — he must necessarily 
have his gloomy hours, I still could not but think his general galty 
and fine spirits unreal. For, I asked, could any one possibly be 
really happy with the dark shadow of death, early and by violence, 
like the skeleton at the Egyptian feasts, thrown constantly before 
him in his merriest moods and happiest hours ? Beside this, I had 
more than once detected something In the glances of his wife 
towards him, when, mingled in a look of the deepest affection, 
there would be an expression, partly of melancholy and partly of 
regret, as if she had become aware that he was the victim of some 
dark, overshadowing grief which It was beyond even her power to 
remedy or remove. 

What did this mean? Surely she could not be aware of all. 
Surely he had not saddened her by telling her of the gloomy and 
haunting spectres whose forecast shadow dimmed and clouded the 
brightest moments of his own existence. He was far too conside- 
rate of her happiness. . Yet there Was occasionally an affectionate. 
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and pensive piety In her look toward him, betraying certainly > 
consciousness that, at least, he was not always happy. 

At the clone of a sultry day in August, I was Bitting at a win- 
dow of m; room facing the street, having just returned from a 
visit at the hospital, weary and debilitated In body from the exces- 
sive heat of the weather, and sickened In mind at the images of 
disease and wretchedness I had left. We had under our care at 
that time two cases of hydrophobia, and my thoughts were on the 
mysterious nature and effects of that horrible malady. 

It Is undeniable, that every case of hydrophobia at the present 
day Is, as to its proposed remedies, an experiment; and each cure 
as much the effect of accident and concurrently favorable circum- 
stances as of skill in the physician. True, the immediate excision 
or amputation of the part or limb bitten is considered a security 
■gainst the otherwise fearful consequences. But this is a forlorn 
hope, to which, as every practitioner knows, nothing but uttet 
despair will induce the moat of patients to submit; and even then 
it Is almost. If not altogether, impossible, in moat cases, to use 
such promptitude as alone will ensure the success of the expedient- 
It has fallen to my lot, in the course of practice, to witness 
several cases of this distressing malady; and from the indescribable 
agonies of the sufferers dnring the paroxysms, as well as from the 
almost utter hopelessness of a final cure, 1 have been tempted, 
more tlian once, te think the old custom of smothering the patient, 
revolting as the mention of it will seem to the reader, the most 
merciful method of terminating a life protracted only in the most 
excruciating tortures. None bnt he who has been n witness to 
death by this moat terrible of all diseases can conceive the un- 
imaginable horrors of snch a scene, or appreciate the blessing that 
would be conferred upon mankind by the discovery of a reliable 
remedy- 
Such thoughts were In my mind, when a hasty step on the 
pavement and a loud summons at the street-bell aroused me- I 
heard myself enquired far (the doors and windows were open en 
account of the heat) in a hurried manner, by a voice I knew to be 
Somen'; and he was immediately after shown Into the room. I 
rose at his entrance, but started at his appearance. 

From the circumstance of his having been absent from town sn 
a tour with the circuit court judge, I had not seen him for about a 
month, and was not at all prepared for the paleness and disorder of 
his looks. 
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"\V^y,whatisthematter,Somers1" lexclaimedlnvoluntarUy: 

"yon look " 

"0 Dr.!" interrupted he, his lips quivering with his agitation, 
"it is nil over with mo! I'm mined! My God, what will become 
of Julial" 

"What can be the matter 1" I repeated, much alarmed, for I 
had never seen kira bo agitated ; "has any thing happened to ?" 

"No, no. Doctor, it la this horrible destiny; and now, O God! 
It is too late!" 

Recovering, after a moment, sufficient calmness, he told me that 
on the third day of his absence with Judge B., he was bitten by a 
dog, just as he was leaving the court-house at noon. The ani- 
mal was immediately killed, so that it was impossible to ascertain 
certainly it be were rabid; such, however, was reported to be the 
case. In the greatest alarm, Somers had started immediately 
homeward; bnt on the second morning of his journey, when about 
seventy miles from borne, his stirrup-leather brake, as be was 
mounting bis horse, and the fall sprained his ancle so severely as 
to render him incapable of traveling. The accident brought on a 
fever, which delayed him three weeks, during which time, from 
the tortures of his mind's anxiety and suspense — (he dared not 
send word home from fear of the effect the news might produce on 
his wife) ho was often del iriouit. The instant be was able to travel, 
he procured a carriage and proceeded homeward, where he had just 

Though considerably alarmed, I questioned blm as to particulars 
Bad examined the bite, which was on the lower side of the left 
hand. The wound bad been slight, and was new entirely healed 
over. He was not conscious of any aversion whatever to liquids, 
as he told me, and in fact had no symptoms of the disease be so 
much dreaded, except a constant restlessness and anxiety — which 
might very fairly be attributed to his own apprehensions. On 
enquiring If Bin. S. was aware of his fears, he replied In the nega- 
tive, — he had not yet seen ber, having come directly to see me 
from the hotel where he had dismissed the traveling-carriage. 

After a few more questions relative to the peculiarities of hie 
case, I told blm, what was the truth, that I saw no just ground for 
much immediate apprehension, and advised blm to keep qnlet as 
possible, since mental excitement was the surest means of awak- 
ening the poisonous virus in his veins, If indeed the animal had 
been rabid — which, by his own confession, was not certainly known 
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Indeed, my strongest hope* for his safety wen founded ou the feet 
that, if the eeed of hydrophobia had existed in his system, the ex- 
citement he had undergone would moat probably have developed 
them, ere this. In aome more decided aymptoma than any ha had 



I proscribed a light sedative medicine; and, aa he had had no 
sopper, was about to offer him a glass of wine, when recollecting 
that it might be too inflammatory, I aubatltuted milk. Turning 
careieaaly around, oa the glass was handed him, I saw him, aa he 
looked in the Teasel he ru raising to hla lips, tremble violently, 
and after swallowing half the contents, replace the glass, while a 
convulsive shudder agitated his whole frame ! 

A dreadful conviction was forced upon mo! Somen gave me 
a look of unutterable] horror, and throwing himself on a sofa, 
buried his face in his handa. 

I went towards him, but did not speak. What could I say? 
Neither he nor I could any longer be deceived. Both knew he 

O, what a life-time of thought swept over me in that single 
moment! Images of long past and almost forgotten yean — recol- 
lections of our college days — hours of mirth that we had spent 
together — his high ambition — his hopes: and this their bitter dis- 
appointment! This, then, was to be the fulfilment of the Sybil's 
prophecy — of his presentiment. This was to ba bis "death, early 
and by violence." 

The utmost extent of time within which I ever knew the 
excision of the bitten part prevent the disease was twenty-four 
hours; and it never is successful after the malady has assumed a 
decided form. And now throe long weeks had pasaed since he 
was bitten. Even had be reached home as aoon aa he could possi- 
bly have done without the accident, I could have had little hope; 
but, as if to destroy bis only chance of life, the accident and fever 
bad detained him till a euro was now almost utterly hopeless. 
Yet even in that hopelessness no time was to be lost, so long as 
there remained the shadow of a possibility that life might be sus- 
tained through the fearful trial he was soon to undergo. 

I therefore bled him instantly and copiously, and then prepared 
to accompany him home. He was aasisted Into tbs carriage, but 
neither than nor daring the drive homeward, did be either speak 
or, look at me. He seemed sunk into a sort of apathy. I knew 
be was thinking of bis wife, and u I saw the vein of Us fsro- 
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head swollen and bronie-colorsd with the violence of his anguish, 
I m tempted almost to be waling to eichange places with him. 

My own mind was perplexed and tormented with apprehension 
for Mrs. Somen. The last time I had seen her was during an 
evening at his house, before bis departure; and I well remembered, 
when she sang for us "Tho' 'tis nil but a dreexa at the best," the 
sweetness and pathos with which she repeated the verse: 
"The bosom that opes with earliest hopes, 
The soonest finds those hopes untrue; 
As flowers that first in spring-time burst, 
The earliest wither too." 

The words seemed almost prophetic. 

When we reached Somen' we learned from a servant that Mrs. 
S. had been indisposed and had retired early. I directed him not 
to let his mistress know of her husband's return; and then 
accompanying Somen to a bed-room, administered an opiate and 
requested him to lie down immediately. He complied almost 
mechanically. He was, throughout all, submissive as a child. I 
remained with him till an assistant, for whom 1 had Bent, arrived, 
and then leaving Somen in his charge, went home for medicines 



Dispatching a note to Dr. R , to request his presence early 

next morning, I returned to my patient, at which time it was near 
midnight. The assistant told me Somen hud slept since I left 
him, but his sleep was restless and uneasy. Still, he slept; so. 
telling the assistant to waken mo if he awoke, I threw myself 
upon a sofa to rest; for with the labon of the preceding day and 
it Of the evening, I was nearly exhausted. 



LEAF V. 

I wan wakened early next morning by the entrance of my assis- 
tant, who came to tell mo that Mrs. Somsn had learned bar hus- 
band's return and was enquiring for him. I rose immediately and 
went to satisfy her. She seemed surprised to see me then at such 
an hour, and asked hurriedly for her husband. I told her only of 
the sprained limb and fever, but exaggerated them, and after much 
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persuasion, under the plan of tfas absolute necessity of keeping 
my patient quiet and undisturbed, prevailed in hel to give np, 
what she at first insisted upon, watching with and nursing hot 
husband, at least for the present 

Soon after Dr. R. arrived. On hearing the particulars, he 
agreed with ma that the case was almost hopeless; still, we could 
but try, and we decided on the use of opium, camphor, and 
ammonia. The reader may perhaps be aware that In diseases of 
the nervous system, enti-spaemodics are chiefly relied on after 
active depletion; and in hydrophobia, those only can be exhibited 
which may be administered in a solid form. 

Dr. R. had just suggested, as a forlorn hope, the injection 
of warm water into the veins, when Somen' servant entered the 
room in great haste and alarm, telling us that his master was mad 
and the assistant wanted us. We hurried to the patient's room, 
and found him in a paroxysm — the first that had occurred. He 
was lying on the bed, and the assistant, who iru from the hospi- 
tal and experienced in these matters, had thrown himself directly 
■cross his breast, and was exerting his whole strength to keep 
him down. Dr. R. and myself sprang to opposite sides of the 
bed, and grasped each an arm ef the patient. The struggles of 
the wretched man were tremendous. And to aee him writhing 
in torture, bis Countenance distorted by the muscular spasms, 
while wreaths of foam covered his lips — lips never again to be 
pressed by her who was dearer than life to him — accustomed as I 
was to scenes of suffering, sickened me at heart. 

The first paroxysm is generally short, but they Increase in 
violence and frequency toward the closing scene. The length 
and violence of Somen' first destroyed the little hope that either 
Dr. R. or myself had indulged, that nature might be sustained 
through them. As soon as it was over, we sent for two or three 
more assistants and a straight waistcoat In which to confine him. 
He was also bled till he fell into syncope. This weakened him 
so much, together with the narcotic effect of the opiates adminis- 
tered, that the next paroxysm, which came on about an bour 
after, was not so violent as the first 

We now made tree use of ammonia and, by Dr. R.'s advice, of 
musk. Both were exhibited in large quantities, but apparently 
with little or no beneficial effect; the paroxysms occurring regu- 
larly, with about an hour's intermission. Between them ha was 
calm, though melancholy, and sometimes complained of excessive 
thirst 
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Mental anxiety evidently tortured him quite as much (a bodily 
pain. He wished to see his wife; and though he well knew he 
could not and must not, still It seamed as though he would wil- 
lingly have exchanged the few hours that, as he was well aware, 
remained to him, for the privilege of once more looking upon her 
for the last time. But he was perfectly conscious that it was im- 
possible. In her state of health it would have endangered her 
life; and accordingly we had a servant stationed at the door with 
positive orders to admit no one. Her frequent messages and 
pathetic appeals it fell to my lot, as being moat intimate in the 
family, to answer or refuse; and never was task more painful. 

As he often spoke of suffering from thirst, I proposed, at one 
time, that he should try to drink some milk. He assented, and a 
glass was brought to him; but as soon as he caught sight of the 
liquid be started half upright in the bed with a convulsive shud- 
der. Appearing, however, determined to drink, he forced himself 
to take the glass and endeavored to raise it to his lips. But when 
he had brought it within a few inches of his mouth, the muscles 
af his arm seemed to refuse to act, assuming a rigidity which no 
exertion of his could overcame. He repeated the effort several 
times, but without success. Dr. R. then directed him to close his 
eyea, (that the sight of the liquid might not effect him,) and 
taking the glass, threw about a teaspoonfnll of the milk into his 
month. The moment it touched his lips he leaped upright, and 
had he not been seized instantly, would have sprung out upon the 
floor. A paroxysm ensued, the must violent I ever witnessed. 
While It lasted, the sufferer raved, apparently in delirium. He 
first besought us to release him, and then conjured me to shoot 
him; he plead and prayed, and finally threatened, with moat fear- 
ful adjurations, to haunt us after death if he was not released. 
Tears were In the eyes of several present, but I charged them, as 
they valued their own lives, to keep him confined. 

Just at this moment, to add, if possible, to the horror of the 
scene, the voice of Mrs. Homers was heard at the door, first In 
entreaty and then in command. I turned to the servant a look of 
warning, but was too late. She was in the room. She looked 
wildly around; there was her husband, his whole frame writhing 
in torture, every feature corrugated and distorted, the mouth and 
chin covered and bidden by the frothy saliva, the attendants, the 
alarm and despair In every race— all this she caught at a glance, 
and as the terrible truth burst upon her at once, shrieked and 
fell. 
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The moment ibe entered the room, I bad tamed my eyes to 
Somen, end saw with astonishment that the paroxysm had passed 
away. Agony of mind vu superior to pain of body. I saw tho 
meaning of the look ho gave me, and (prang towards his wife, but 
apt In time to prevent her falling. I had her immediately remov- 
ed to her room and laid upon a sola, for she was still senseless; 
■or did she recover till every possible means had been used, and 
then it was only to faint again and again, till I began to fear 
nature would sink under the shock- The (servant* were much 
frightened, aa well for their master as mialreaa. From them Mrs. 
S. had heard eome dark hints of the truth, and hence the conse- 
quences. Administering a eedative, I left her in charge of a nana, 
giving strict orders that ahe should on no account be allowed even 
to rlae, without my being first informed of it- 
Returning to my patient, I found him calm, but melancholy in 
the extreme. As I entered the room, be endeavored to riae, In his 
eagerness to enquire about hia wife. Two of the assistants, not 
conjecturing hia object, took hia arms and gently replaced him on 
the couch. 

Instantly his eyes turned to mine, with a strange, peculiar 
meaning In his look, which I could uot comprehend. Hia coun- 
tenance assumed a ghastly hue, with a singular expression of deep 
thought and much pain. I thought he waa dying, and went 
toward the bed-side. No — It waa only the torture of memory he 
felt He raised a finger toward me and moved his lips, but 1 could 
distinguish only the worda — ''Scene— mirror— Sybil." 

The others present thought his mind wandered; but I, — oli how 
instantly and bitterly did I understand his broken words. This 
waa what he saw in the magic glass of the fortune- taller, whom 
we together visited, years before, "when he saw himself trying to 
rise from the couch, and that two or three of the attendants seized 
and held him down.'.* 

Exerting all his strength, after a moment** pause, ho enquired 
in a faint but earnest voice for his wife. I told him I had left her 
better. 

"Poor Julia," he murmured, too much exhausted to eihibit 
much emotion; "what Is to become of her?" 

1 tried to re-assure him and relieve him of anxiety about her, 
hut be scarce seemed to listen to me, and continued, as If talking 
to himself— "Would to God we had never met!" 

Just then one of the attendants carelessly overset a glass of 
wine. The noise attracted hia attention, and the eight of the fall- 
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ing liquid brought on another paroxysm, almost a severe u the- 
last. They occurred now every half hour. We had abandoned 
all hope of saving him, but still administered opium whenever he- 
could take it, with a view to lessen the nervous excitement. 

Between the paroxysms, from the very firat,Somerahad thanketl 
no, whenever he Gould speak, for not yielding to his entreaties for 
release, as he was .confident he should, if not prevented, have 
bitten some one; bnt during them he alternately implored and 
threatened, till I was several Kates afraid the attendants would 
yield. 

O, if there be any thing on earth harrowing to the feelings of. 
the physician, tt is the dreadful necessity of standing idle at the 
bed-side of the agonized patient, with the bitter consctousneBs. 
that all medical skill is unavailing to alleviate the pangs of the- 
sufferer or to save him from the Iron hand of death. 

Such was now our situation. One thing after another had been 
tried with equal want of success, the spasms becoming mare and 
more frequent, and the patient less and less eapahle of endurance, 
till about four o'clock r. b., when a paroxysm came on which 
lasted nearly an hour. Somen became delirious at the commence- 
ment, and continued so till the close, when exhausted nature could 
suffer no longer. 

I was sitting on that side of the bed towards which his face was. 
turned, and as the spasm left him, I saw that reason had returned, 
and that he was dying. He raised his languid eyes to mine, and 
his lips moved. I put my ear to his face, but the only words I 
■ould distinguish were— "Wife— destiny." 

I wiped the now blood-specked froth from his lips to hear mora 
distinctly, when suddenly a strong convulsion crossed his face, his 
under jaw dropped, his eyes became glassy. I caught Ms wrist,, 
but the pulse had censed — his spirit had passed away. 

His wife died that night in premature child-birth. 
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REMINISCENCES. 



NUMBER III. 



BODY-SNATCHING. 



LEAF I. 

One morning, early In the winter of 181 — , I was summoned 

to the Hotel, to Me on Invalid stranger, who had arrived 

in town during the night, on bin way to the White Sulphur, but 
was too ill to prosecute bis journey. 

I found htm in bed and very lick, the diagnosis of his disease 
presenting peculiarities that rather puzzled me, and which I 
attributed to irregular and dissipated habits. There ra general 
exhaustion of the vital powers, as though the complaint had been 
fought off for a long time, either by obstinate determination not 
to yield to it, or by quack nostrums, until irritated by neglect 
and carelessness, it had wound itself, constrictor-like, around the 
constitution, and extended and interwoven its fatal antennae, like 
cancerous filaments, Into the very penetralia of life; for the heart 
was diseased. He was a perfect wreck. 

For the rest, his person was muscular and neatly formed; hi* 
clothee fashionably made and rich, nod his noma was — nothing In 
particular. In other words, he called himself John Smith. 

I have about me one superstition, (as moat will consider it,) 
that uniformly, when introduced for the first time to any person, 
I receive an impression or presentiment, which it would puzzle 
Kent or Locke to account for, as to the character of the stranger 
and our future mutual relatione. Zchokke speaks of the soma 
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peculiarity as common to himself— only that hi* clairvoyance 
extends to the post is well is to the future. 

It may hive been a certain scarcely descrlbable something in 
the invalid's manner — a sort of n'importc, reckless air, as though 
he had been in the habit of setting at defiance the world's opin- 
ion — together with the small inconsistency, that the corner of bis 
cambric handkerchief bore the letters "A. L. C." — certainly not 
the initials of "John Smith." It is possible that these and seve- 
ral other trifles connected with externals aided in confirming the 
first Impression, which struck me as forcibly as if it had been 
whispered In my ear — this is a broken-down gambler. 

A brief examination satisfied me that his illness was beyond 
my knowledge or power to cure, and I advised him at once to call 
in Dr. R., an experienced physician, whom I often met in consul- 
tation. He assented, and Dr. R. was sent for. This gentleman 
was about forty, very skilful in his profession, occasionally quits 
abrupt iu his manners, excessively fond of a joke, and possess™! 
the largest development of combatlvcness I ever saw. 

Dr. R. agreed with me that the case was hopeless— a complica- 
tion of disorders that defied the power of medicine and must 
result fatally, though the patient might last several weeks, perhaps 
a month or two— and we determined to tell the sick man truly 
our conclusions. As we did so, and advised him to write to his 
friends and arrange his worldly afiairs, a ghastly change passed 
over his face, and he broke ont into imprecations as horrible as 
they were disgusting. 

He had no friends — cared nothing for his relations nor they for 
him — nor should they ever learn where be was or what became of 
him. All he' wanted was to be able to get to the White Sulphur. 

As for his dying then, it was all gammon: he'd be d- d If he 

would; a season at the springs was all his health wanted," &c. 

Dr. R-, who had no patience with folly, replied sternly to him, 
lecturing him severely for his language — and was told to "go to 
h — 1." Had Smith been well, R. would certainly have thrashed 
him; as it was, be merely turned on bis heel, with an expression 
of contempt, and left the room. 

Our impressions were correct. The Invalid grew worse, though 
he lingered for near two mouths. During this time I attended 
him constantly, though with much reluctance; for his manners 
were disagreeable In the extreme. Perhaps cariosity to ascertain 
the operation and result of certain contradictory symptoms In bis 
disease— In the explanation of which Dr. R. and I differed— had 
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quite as much Influence as any thing else in inducing me to 
attend him. 

Through the whole of his illness he nerec alluded voluntarily 
to his family or former life. I was convinced his true name was 
not John Smith, but he never gave me another. Some peculiar 
feature* of his caee excited strongly the professional curiosity of 
Dr. R., but nothing would pursnade him to enter again the pa- 
tient's chamber. Still, he kept himself informed, by inquiries, of 
the progress of the disease. 

Aii the sick man grew worse, he became also more irritable, 
querulous and regardless of propriety in his language and manner, 
till it was with difficulty I could prevail upon the old nurse I 
had engaged to remain with him any longer. He kept himself 
elose-mouthed as to the past, but when much excited, either by 
pain or anger, hia peculiar phraseology proved the truth of my 
first Impressions with regard to his character. His most frequent 
demand was for brandy, which, In spite of my prohibition, he 
often contrived to obtain by bribing one or more of the servants^ 
and bis most frequent complaint and most outrageous language 
was on account of its refusal. Then, when I threatened to leave 
him for his impropriety of words and manner, he wonld say: — 

"Ah now, Dr., don't back out in that ungentlemanly way. I've 
no sort of a hand now, but when I'm well, I'm a trump, d — d if I 
amt." 

I conld never convince him that his disease wonld terminate 
fatally; but on one occasion, I succeeded In so far alarming him, 
that he ordered the servant to open his trunk, take out the clothes, 
etc., and collect in a bnndle all the letters he found there, while 
the patient detained me in conversation at bis bed-side. Smith 
evidently did not wish me to see the superscriptions. From his 
couch he counted the letters, one by one, as the black boy, by hii 
order, held them up, and then directed them to be tied together, 
enclosed in a newspaper and replaced in the trunk, ready to be 
burned before his eyes, whenever he should think necessary. If 
any tiling more than I already knew were requisite to satisfy me 
of bis former character and pursuits, the exposure of two pair of 
showy pistols, with several packs of cards, would have sufficed. 

One evening, shortly after this, 1 was sent for in haste at about 
ten o'clock, to see him. I found him dying, but unconscious of 
It, and when told so, Incredulous. He suffered acute pain, and 
was violent and noisy In his complaints. His shocking profanity 
had already driven the nurse from the room, to which she refused 
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to return- One servant and the landlord'* son, a youth sf six- 
teen, were in the apartment. His vulgar manner! and language, 
together with the universal belief aa to his character, had prevent- 
ed his receiving the sympathy that would otherwise have procured 
him, as a alck stranger, both kind noreea and attentive friends. 

"Now air," said I, an I sealed myself by hla bed-side, "I have just 
two things to tell yon. First, that yon have not two hours to live, 
and second, that If you do not restrain your violent language, I 
shall leave you, as yonr nurse has done, to die alone." 

"Doctor," said he, "yon can't gammon me. Yon think, be- 
cause you're older hand in this crowd and have the say, that yon 
can bluff me off, but d — d If I'm going to be; — now, tell me hon- 
estly at once, do yon really think I'm in any danger?" 

"Mr. Smith, or whatever your name be," I replied sternly, "I 
solemnly assure you, that, in my opinion, no earthly power can 
keep you alive one hour longer, and violence of behaviour may 
kill you in five minutes." 

" 'Mr. Smith or whatever my name be,' " repeated he, eyeing 
me auspiciously, and paying apparently no attention to the latter 
part of my remark, "if that's the suit, by G , sir, we'll block 
that game any how. Here, yon Bob, open my trunk and throw 
that bundle into the fire." 

I confess, I wished he bad ordered something besides the letters, 
even some single article of clothing, to accompany the bundle, so 
that I might, on the ground of his being deranged, have counter- 
manded the order. As it was, I could not Interfere, and was com- 
pelled to see the only clue to his identity thus forever destroyed. 

"Doctor," said he, as the last remnant of paper-ashes flouted up 

the chimney, "if I should die pshaw, don't believe it, I won't 

believe it I'm In no sort of danger, and If I could only get rid of 
thiad — dpaln here," laying his hand over his heart, while a sudden 
spasm distorted his face, — "O Lord, how I suffer! — Doctor! for 
God's sake, can't you do something to relieve mo J It's been here 
for three hours, one steady, d — nable pain!" 

Suddenly he drew a long breath. An expression of relief ap- 
peared on his countenance, but accompanied by an instant, apaam- 
like contraction of the lips and apparent sinking, that told met 
what was coming. 

"Doctor," he exclaimed inn loud, clear voice, "I must get up; 
I'm well, d— d if I ain't. The pain's gone, and I'm well. I'll 
start for the White Sulphur to-morrow morning. Die here ! I'd 
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speak of it. See you d — d first, that's ail. Bob, hand me my 
clothes!" 

"Bob," sold I, "ring the bell, quick — Mr. Smith, don'tstir a 
limb fur your life!" 

"Stir lift — II!" he shouted furiously, "I'm well, I tell you, — 
I'll ahow you," — and evading the hand that I extended over aim to 
keep him down, he ■prang upright in the bed, and then, instantly, 
like a log, fell back at full length — a corpse. 



LEAF II. 

Doctor R. chanced to be called out of town on the evening 
when the soi-disant Smith died, and did not return till the next 
' day, after he was burled. When informed of all the circumstan- 
ces, he regretted very much bis absence from town the previous 
evening, and told me he had all along intended being present at 
the closing scene. He called at my office the following morning, 
and after repeating his regret and vexation, declared that if I 
would consent and assist him, he would have the body of Smith 
exhumed for a post-mortem examination. 

Had the proposition for such an examination been mode to roe 
before the funeral, 1 should certainly not have objected, and I saw 
no reason for opposing it now, except the necessary trouble it 
would or might occasion us. In truth, my curiosity and my desire 
to have the point of technical disagreement between us settled, 
were as strong as those of Dr. R.; so we set about making prepa- 
rations accordingly. 

It was now the midst of an unusually severe winter. A deep 
snow had produced the luxury — all the better appreciated for its 
novelty among mm — of good sleighing; and it was arranged that 
we would start on that evening, in a two-horse sleigh of the 
Doctor's, to the scene of resurrection. A third person was needed 
as companion and assistant, and we determined to take with us a 
Mr. Seymour, a bachelor gentleman of our acquaintance, with 
some peculiarities, an infinite humor and as great a fondness for 
fun as Dr. R. himself. Seymour fairly grinned with pleasure 
when the proposed expedition was named to him, and entered into 
the arrangement with a zest that showei how heartily be would 
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enjoy the anticipated frolic; offering as, among other things, the 
use of his horses, a pair of splendid gray.<- 

The moon had fulled a day or two before, and on that evening 
would not rise muck bafore midnight. At about 10, p. ■., when 
we got into the sleigh, the only light we had was given by the 
stars and snow. Seymour's last words to his groom, who brought 
round the horses, were, that he must watch and wait for our 
return, which would bs about midnight, and when he saw the 
sleigh coming, have the carriage-house door open, and take the 
sleigh and horses instantly within. He well knew the necessity 
there was to keep our expedition a secret from all. 

The sky was clear, and the air keen and frosty, and the crispy 
enow creaked and crumbled under the horses' feet. A plck-aie, 
two ahovela and a hatchet, were thrown in among the straw, and 
a large sack, in which to place the subject; while Seymour had 
armed himself against both cold and soberness with a huge flask 
of old Madeira and a hunter's cup. 

We expected to have all accomplished and be safe heme again' 
by moon-rise. The Potters' Field, where the subject yet lay, was 
about one and a half miles from town. The intention was to 
proceed directly thither, bag our game, and then, to avoid notice 
or suspicion, drive a mile or two farther, to the forks of another 
road, by Which to return home. 

"Which seat do you prefer?" said 1 to Seymour, as the sleigh 
started noiselessly (we took no bells) and rapidly on, 

"Oh, it makes little difference where you pnt me," he replied; 
"I'm not one of the regular counsel in this case, only a sort of 

"Now, Seymour," said Dr. H... who knew the other's lingual 
propensities, and who had all of Dean Swift's aversion to the in- 
troduction of foreign words or phrases into English, "I'll tell you 
what It is. You're not going to talk a half dozen languages here. 
English answers my purpose very well, and '' 

"Oh, you want it in English, do you?" interrupted S. "Well 
then, gentlemen, It is a very cold night, against the ftigorific ten- 
dencies of which I suggest that we secure ourselves by the free 
use of this Island Nectar" (here he produced the Madeira,} sur- 
passable only by that noble Falernian which It so much resembles, 
and which Flaecus most hare had in mind when he said 'Skcit 
omnia nam dura deuiprtipottrit;" and here he filled the enp, which 
he presented to Dr. R. to cut short the criticism which lie knew 
would follow the quotation. 
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At oar rapid rats of driving, a very few minutes bronght us 
within sight of the Potters' Field. It would never answer for the 
tell-tale sleigh-ruts to appear in the grave-yard, so we must leave 
the sleigh in the road near the field. But the horses were wild- - 
a two-mile drive had scarcely breathed them — and a question arose, 
who should stay with them. Cato, the driver, would be needed 
to handle the pick. Seymour protested against being made a mere 
"looker on in Venice," and declared, if compelled to stay, he 

would drink up all the wine; Dr. R. was unwilling to remain, 

so the lot felt upon me. Giving them exact and careful direc- 
t'ons In what part of the Geld the game lay, — they could scarcely 
miss it, the only recent grave on that side of the Geld, — I seated 
myself in the vehicle and they left me. 

Nearly an hour passed in silence. They were some two hun- 
dred yards from me, with the grave-yard wall between us much 

too far for ordinary sounde to reach me. Suddenly I beard a shout, 
and then, in the still night, the voice of Cato in earnest entreaty; 
then a roar of laughter, ao loud, bo regardless of discovery, as to 
astcnlsh me. 

Fastening securely the now somewhat quieted horses, I proceeded 
toward the spot whither they had been directed, but was no sooner 
inside the field than I aaw some mistake had been made. They 
were on the wrong side of the grave-yard. The "Island Nectar" 
had so confused their ideas of deiter and sinister, that on entering 
the Geld they bad turned to the left instead of to the right, and 
attacking the most recent looking grave, had carefully unearthed 
on oil gentleman of about seventy, who was hurled there three or 
four days before, having been killed by the over-seltlng of a 
stage-coach. 

Cato was thunderstruck when told of the mistake, and that 
another hour's work would be necessary; and with the freedom 
of a favorite servant, insisted that they should take the body they 
had and be satisfied. 

He had accompanied his master before on such expeditions, and 
knew well what he was sifter. 

"Didn't see why day couldn't keep de one dey'd goL AH dey 
wanted was a object: masaa was gwoin to cut 'em up to pieces any 
how; didn't see why one body wasn't as good as anoder for oat 

The mistake was unfortunate; for aa this body must be proper- 
ly reioterred and then the right one obtained, it would certainly 
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be moon-rise before we could even get storied homeward. But 
there was no help for it. Refilling the first grave, we proceeded 
to the opposite side of the field, to that of Smith. 

A half hour of incessant labor, in which all joined alternately, 
gave ns possession of our subject. The grave was refilled over 
the empty coffin, and the body thrust, feet-foremost, into the sack, 
the mouth of which was tied; then placing the load on the shoul- 
ders of Cato, (who complained much more of the character than 
of the weight of his burden,) we returned to the sleigh — hoping 
innocently that our mis-adventures were over. For concealment 
as well as security, the corpse was placed at the bottom of the 
vehicle, and we started homeward by the circuitous route before 
described. This was doubly necessary now, for the full moon 
was more than a half hour high, and, reflecting on the snow-covered 
ground, illuminated every thing like daylight 

The night was bitterly cold, and though the exercise of digging 
had sufficiently warmed us temporarily, yet when seated iu the 
sleigh we began quickly to shiver, spite of buffalo robes and over- 
coats. The last of the Madeira had vanished long since, and 
Seymour proposed that we should stop at a house kept at the forks 
of the road, and replenish the flask with whatever kind fortune 
and the bar-keeper might supply. 

I objected; it was very late — we should have probably to waken 
the family — we had but about three miles to go, and twenty minutes 
or lees would bring ns home, and delay might betray ns. But I 
was over-ruled; Dr. R. agreed with Seymour. [The reader must 
remember that thirty years ago, temperance societies were neither 
■o many in number nor so general in influence as now.] 

When we reached the proposed stopping-place, we found, to 
onr surprise, the house lighted up; and the sound of music and 
dancing within told as that a company of young people from town 
were enjoying one of the adjunct felicities of sleigh-riding, in an 
extempore dancing-party. I insisted now that We should not stop. 
We should necessarily see In the house many that wo knew, and 
more Ihat would know us, and how easy the discovery of the 
contents of our alelgb. 

I was thus apprehensive, because it is a rather singular fact, one 
of the thousand and one Inconsistencies of human nature, that 
although half tbe world knows very well that two-thirds of all 
medical knowledge has been obtained by means of dissections, 
yet were It known of any one physician that he aided In or conn 
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Vnancod the removal from even the moot humble, litter]; nameless 
grave of its worthless occupant, snch disciple of medical scicuco 
would pay with his practice for his desire to benefit his race. 

In this case it seemed that I alone felt or dreaded the danger of 
discovery, for I Was again over-ruled. Seymour declared he would 
drive under a curfiagp-shed and leave Cato to watch, with strict 
Injunctions to keep off all interlopers, and to tell no one whose 
was the sleigh. 

The proposed disposition was made, and as I proceeded to foilorv 
the other two to the house, I turned hastily as a light whisper 
reached my ear, and' caught the outline of two figures in the 
moon-light, raoving'ln the direction of 'our sleigh, Chopping 
quickly behind a corner, I heard them talking as they passed me, 
and recognized the speakers as two young men 'from the country 
hy the names of Logan and Jones. 

"Well, we can ask the darkey," said Logan. 

"No need of it," replied Jones, "I know I'm right Do you 
suppose I don't know Seymour's grays 1" 

''Yes; but," urged his companion, "I must be satisfied myself. 
> Fd make s mistake In such a matter might prove a serious affair." 

'By this time they were close to our sentinel. 

"I say, uncle," tailed Logan to the negro, "very fine turn-out 
this you're got here. Whose is it7" 

"Massa Seemnr's,' ' answered promptly the cautious Cato, silenc- 
ing his 'conscience, if he had any, with the reflection that his an- 
swer Was not more than half a lie. 

"Oh — ah — yes" — returned the other: "I might have known his 
horses." And they turned away. 

"That settles the matter, don't it!" asked Jones. 

"O yes, of course," said Logan, "I'm satisfied;" and they van- 
ished in the shadows of the enclosure. 

Satisfied, myself, that if the two gentlemen had been suspicious 
or intended mischief, they were now at least thrown on a wrong 
■cent, I passed quietly into the house. 

Physicians and bachelors are welcome every where, and I found 
Dr. R. and Seymour already on opposite sides of a cotillon, talk- 
ing and laughing with their partners as though they bad not been 
engaged all the evening in a far soberer business. I thought, too, 
that I could detect a slight occasional roll in their movements, 
showing that if Seymour's flask had been re- filled, it had also been 
at least partially re-emptied again. 
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"Look here, R.," said I to the Doctor, as soon as the set wu 
finished, "thin won't do; for heaven's Bake let's go." 

"Ah, Dr.," said Seymour, coming towards mo with the step of 
a sailor on shipboard in a gale, "you're in at last. Nothing like 
the varieties of life. As somebody says, — hang it, I can never 
recollect any thing — 'from jroue to gay, from lively to severe,' — 
ohl" 

At this moment a loud shout was heard under the windows, 
followed by the sharp crack of a whip and the sound of horses' 
feet in a furious trot. 

"By the Lord, there go my grays!" exclaimed Seymour, as we 
all rushed to the door. Seymour sprang oat on the porch just in 
lime to overset Cata, who was running, equally alarmed, from the 
kitchen with a half-emptied can of whiskey in his hand, and vocif- 
s rating, 

"Whoh! Whoh! — geemony! won't maasu kill me though !" 



LEAF III. 

Some months previous to this, Logan had been furiously enam- 
ored of a young beauty of the place, from whom be in some way. 
or other obtained a pin-cushion, — the manufacture of her own 
fair fingera. The next time he visited town he exhibited the favor 
in triumph to Seymour. The latter, to whom all women were 
alike, discovered immediately, merely to vex the inamorato, that 
he himself was a passionate admirer of the lady, and feigning the 
greatest anxiety, endeavored to persuade Logan to relinquish his 
trophy. The lover vowed by all the saints and divinities of an- 
cient or modern times, that he would part with his life first. 
Seymour contrived, however, to obtain possession of the bijou, 
which no entreaty would induce him to restore. 

Next morning, before Seymour was up, Logan was in the bache- 
lor's room, examining his clothes for the lost treasure; while the 
former, awakening and discovering the operation in process, lay 
convulsed with merriment at the lover's anxiety. Furious, finally, 
at disappointment, Logan cooly placed in bis pocket the fine, old- 
fashioned lever, that lay ticking soberly on the mantel, and bid- 
ding Seymour good-morning, mounted his horse and rode off. 
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The bachelor became uneasy, not for the watch — but to have a 
joke turned upon him hi that style; he would rather lose ten 
watches. A legal friend dropping in at the time, they proceeded 
to concoct a plan not only for securing the missing property, but 
also for turning the tables completely on Logan, as regarded the 

j.k.. 

The lawyer penned a warrant, purporting to be issued by a 
magistrate, for the immediate arrest of Logan, on charge of pur- 
loining Seymour's gold watch. Taking into theirplot the county 
sheriff', a man of very joke-loving disposition, they placed him on 
a swift horse and started him at full gallop after the fugitive. 

The officer amused many a circle afterward by the recital of bis 
adventure: telling how he overtook his victim about four miles 
from town, wltbin three of Logan's own residence, and just as 
a long-threatened rain began to pour down; — how Logan stared 
when told that the sheriff bad a little document to rend to him, — 
bow the stare of astonished curiosity became one of blank amaze- 
ment and actual horror when, as the officer read on, he heard 
himself charged with larceny, — how earnestly he asseverated his 
innocence, and assured his tormentor that it was all a jest, — and 
how, finally, he offered the sheriff fifty dollars, if he would take 
back the watch to Its owner and say no more about the matter. 

Poor Logan was not lawyer enough to detect several informali- 
ties made designedly in the composition of the paper to secure 
the ; writer against. the penalties of forgery. The sheriff was 
inexorable, and the hapless joker was compelled to take an hour's 
ride in a hard rain, to return to town with the abstracted property. 

It was not till the watch was given np on ane side, and the un- 
lucky pincushion restored on the other, (Seymour thinking be 
had revenge enough,) that the lover was enlightened on the subject 
.of the fictitious law-paper- And when Logan learned how com- 
pletely he had been sold, his anger and vexation knew no bounds. 
.A fine oyster-supper that night, given by those wbo had won, 
was arranged to heal all wounded vanity, and the victim was 
compelled to laugh as loudly as any one. He and Seymour parted 
quite good- nrttu redly, bnt the former vowed revenge, and now his 
time had come. 

With Jones, his particular friend, he had been on the porch 
when we drove up, and supposing us a pleasure party, they in- 
stantly resolved, if, as they suspected, the turn-out was Seymour's, 
to give him an opportunity of finishing his ride on foot. 

Sleighs, like deep snows, were few in the country; and after 
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putting in requisition all the vehlclci of that »rt they could ob- 
tain for the conveyance of their party on that evening, they had 
stilt scarcely more than sufficient to carry the ladies, with enough 
gentlemen to drive them. The rest of the gentlemen had come 
upon horse-back. 

Having satisfied themselves, as I had witnessed, of the Owner- 
ship of the sleigh In question, the conspirators returned to the 
house and communicated their plot to two young ladies, who 
entered heartily into the fun. Cato was seduced from his watch 
by the sympathizing offer of a drink in the kitchen; and while 
Dr. R. and Seymour were gracefully finishing their cotillon, 
Logan and Jones, with Misses A -and Z., having withdrawn silently 
from the dancing-room, were ensconcing themselves comforta- 
bly In the Dr.'s sleigh, little dreaming, meanwhile, of the strange 
companionship they were making. 

Immediate discovery of the sleigh's p re-occupancy was pre- 
vented by the secresy and celerity necessary in getting possession; 
though it was no part of Logan's intended revenge that its victims 
should be uninformed of their fate. So, when ready to start, a loud 
shout from the jokers announced their success and our predicament. 

Short-sighted mortals! Logan, who was driving with Miss A. 
on the front seat beside him, had not calculated on the high mettle 
of the horses, whose fiery impatience was hardly lessened by the 
unlucky crack of the whip at starting; so 

"The trot became a gallop soon. 
In spite of curb and reins." 

In less than two hundred yards' driving Logan became tolera- 
bly well satisfied that Seymour's famous match-horses would be 
very likely to prove a runaway match; and that, too, (as usual) 
without the obtained consent of all parties. They were now 
ascending a hill, and the speed of the horses was becoming furi- 
ous; if they were not stopped before reaching the summit, the 
joke might prove rather more serious than its contrivers had bar- 
gained for. 

It was at this moment, when the minds of ail were excited with 
apprehension, and the danger of worse alone prevented the scared 
ladies from jumping out incontinently, that Jones, rising from 
the back seat to assist his Mend by taking one of the lines, struck 
his feet against the legs of the corpse, that lay enclosed in the 
sack at the bottom of the sleigh. His first thought was that it 
was a blsek boy asleep, end eager to waken him, and glad of the 
assistance they would receive in stopping the horses, he bestowed 
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do very gentle kick upon the fancied sleeper. The insensibility 
of the abject surprised Urn, and leaning forward, he whispered to 
Logan to waken the block fellow under his feet. The quick ear 
of Hiss A. caught the words, end already sufficiently alarmed, 
she sprang aside with a nervous jerk — removing, in doing so, tlie 
skirt of her dress, which had hitherto covered the head of the 
sack. The motion of the sleigh hod already loesend the fasten' 
ing of the sack's mouth, and the action of Miss A. drew it aside; 
and aa she and Logan looked down there, just under their very 
feet, their eyes met the ghastly face of the dead man upturned in 
the full moon-light, the glassy eyes half open and the horrlblo 
expression of the death -struggle stereotyped on the stark and 
staring features! 

Miss A. uttered one scream of terror, and disappeared over the 
side of the sleigh. Logan, scarcely less frightened, dropped the 
lines to save her, jiiet In time to follow suit, giving an interesting 
specimen of ground but not lofty tumbling. Miss Z. rose from 
her seat, half beside herself , te ascertain the cause of her friend's 
(light, caught ene glimpse of the corpse, whose head was most 
unnaturally bobbing up sad down with the motion of the vehicle j 
and as she dropped to her seat again in terror, void of ail com- 
mand over herself, a sudden jolt of the nngulded sleigh ogionst 
some impediment in the read, deposited her snugly if not com- 
fortably by the way-side, in a four feet deep snow drift. 

The horses were now on the descent, and at the very top of a 
pace sueh as only thorough- bred e eon make; and Jones, left alone 
In his glory, thought it high time to look after his companions in 
misfortune. Whether he shared their terror too, the reader may 
decide; but certain it is,lhat,with mast undignified agility, he 
proceeded to climb over the back of the sleigh. Its rapid, and 
therefore Irregular motion, forbade all fastidiousness in the choice - 
of position: so he came down on hands, nose, and knees, devoutly 
blessing his stars that the snow's depth saved his bones, and most 
earnestly consigning horses, Seymour, Logan and all, to a resi- 
dence where snow-drifts and sleigh-rides are equally unknown. 

Another half hour found Logan, Jones, and their luckless 
partners in fun and misfortune, gathered before the blaring fire of 
the pro tempore ball-room, endeavoring, by use of blankets and 
warm drinks, to secure themselves against the anticipated conse- 
quences of their night's adventure. All they could tell intelli- 
gibly was what they told on each ether, and that was just enough 
to turn the lamgh piullessly against them alL In fact, so confused 
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and contradictory was their statement of the l- 
the general opinion was, that a servant of ours or of some one's 
had deposited himself for a nap In the straw at the bottom of the 
sleigh, Where he Was fonnd by the runaway party — of whom II 
was Intimated that the gentlemen were a little tipsy and the 
ladies considerably scared. 

Strange as it may appear, not a suspicion of the truth, and of 
our connection with it, seemed to cross the minds of any. In 
good sooth, Seymour allowed little leisure for auspicious of any 
kind to be formed; for, partly to forestall them and partly to re- 
venge himself on the conspirators, he plied them so fast and hard 
With a running fire of wit and sarcasm, as to keep them In hot 
water all the time he staid there. 

It Is not to be denied that Dr. R. and myself were very anxious 
as to the fate of the sleigh and contents, but Seymour was per- 
fectly easy, and laughed at our apprehensions assuring us that his 
horses would proceed straight to the stables, and offering to bet 
two to one that we would find them there. 

So it proved. Seeing the familiar door open, (according to 
Seymour's orders,) they had dashed in, their rapid and noiseless 
approach, without bells, falling even to waken the sleepy groom, 
till the sleigh struck the floor. He had unharnessed them in the 
dark, and was sound In unconscious sleep when, an hour later, 
we arrived in pursuit of our lost game. Long before daylight the 
subject was safe in the private apartment of Dr. R.'s office. 

Our secret never transpired; but years passed before Logan and 
Jones were allowed, by either friends or foes, to forget their 
famous sleigh-ride and its unceremonious termination. 

The post-mortem examination proved my view of the case cor- 
rect. Smith's disease was chiefly of the heart— one of those 
chronic and incurable complaints, the sure result of a life of 
excitement and dissipation. 
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REMINISCENCES. 



■THE BURNED SHIP. 



LEAF I. 

I stood In a crowded saloon— beauty and fashion, lights, and 
decorations, music and dancing, all united to make it one of 
those fairy scenes, in which we confound and Identify happiness 
with pleasure. Abandoning myself, with a sort of eplcurlan feel- 
ing, to the excitement of the hour, the place and the associations, 
I endeavored to make the moat of the moments I might be 
allowed to spend there uninterrupted by professional calls. 

A physician's social pleasures must generally be enjoyed, as 
the Israelites of old partook of their Paschal supper, with "loins 
girded and staff In hand," ready, as they are liable, each moment, 
to be called to scenes of far different kind. And it depends much 
upon one's peculiar temper and disposition whether he will or 
can appreciate more highly, or enjoy less, moments cf pleasure 
thus stolen, as tt were, from necessary association with sickness, 
pain, privation and death. 

The cotillon music ceased, an annular apace was formed In the 
room, and the waltzing began. A couple approached me, in their 
mazy evolutions, to whom the surpassing beauty of the lady and 
the manly elegance of the gentleman attracted all eyes. A bun 
Of almost envious admiration followed their movements. One 
could easily have fancied that Terpsichore herself had undcrta- 
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ken to initiate some Bodymion or Adonis into the intricacies of 
tbie modern "poetry of motion." 

"Who is she i" "Who are thoy?" was whispered on ever; 
side. And the answer was also whispered, "Miss Vernon and ha* 
fiance, Mr. Hurley. 

I could not take my eyes off them. She was very young, and 
though without that extraordinary (and mis-called Grecian) regu- 
larity of features, so common to statues and novel-heroines, and 
always so Insipid, because expressionless, she Was neverthe- 
less irresistibly attractive. There was something — I cannot de- 
scribe It — In the freshness and innocence of look and feeling 
with which she entered Into the joy of the moment that always 
marks recent womanhood, and which can never be counterfeited 
afterward. 

In her partner there was one thing that struck me at first 
glance, and as instantly prejudiced me in his favor. It was the 
delicacy of his manner toward her, shown in the position and use 
of his hands and eyes, during the continuance of this must vo- 
luptuous donee. Every one knows, who knows any thing about 
the matter, that, .while the trait* may be practised as chastely as 
Diana herself could require, there Is n* dance that may more 
easily be abused by the sensual and designing. And I could not 
avoid noticing the highly gentlemanly deportment of young Har- 
ley towards his partner. Engaged, as they were said to be, the 
touch of his hand could not be to her, even though a prude, like 
that of a stranger. Yet I have seen many a stranger. Introduced 
for the first time, and seen for the first and the last time by his 
partner, use freedoms in the conrse of the waits, which, if war- 
ranted.by their very sufferance, were disgusting to me, and should 
certainly be so to the lady. . Harley.'s whole manner toward his 
beautiful partner, as they wheeled gracefully through the dizzy 
mazes of the voluptuous movement, was delicate, respectful, and 
almost distant. 

I was watching them the next time they come round, when 1 
heard some one near me exclaim: "Look at Capt. Vernon, what 
a queer habit he has.'.' My eyes followed involuntarily the direc- 
tion Indicated, and rested upon a tall, military-looking man, with 
gray hair and whiskers, standing in an opposite corner, with both 
eyes closed, the fingers of both hands pressed against his ears, as 
if to shut out the music, and an almost ghastly expression of 
countenance, that seemed horribly discordant to the place and. 
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Persons were talking near me, and from the noise obliged to 
■peak loudly to be heard by each other. 

"It la the music," said one. The bond was playing a beautiful 

waltz quick-step, In which (he heavy bass came In at intervela, 
like the beat of a drum or the sound of distant artillery. 

"They say he la always so," said another, "when he hears loud 

Who waa Cap t. Vernon T the reader asks. 

A gentleman, living at a country-seat very Dear town, of im- 
mense wealth, unquestioned Integrity and unbounded benevolence. 
With an amiable wife, an only an admired child, the esteem of all 
who knew him, and the means of doing all the good that a gene- 
rous disposition seemed to prompt; why should he not be one of 
the happiest of men? Yet, he seemed at times, or under certain 
circumstances, one of the most miserable. Sometimes, when in 
the social circle, he would suddenly, on hearing certain words 
and sounds, close his eyes and Cover his ears, and had been known 
even to rush from the house in apparent distraction, to recover 
his eqanimity only after a long struggle with his vainly-repressed 
emotions. This was the more unaccountable, considering his 
habitually great self-command — the result of his long habit of 
commanding others. He was known to be subject also to attacks 
of catalepsy. Whatthiasecretgrief was.thathad wbitenedhis locks 
before the age of forty, and seemed to pursue him as relentlessly 
as the furies did Oedipus and Orestes, none knew or could guess. 
Of course, gossip and scandal were not silent; when were they 
ever? It was said by some that he had committed a terrible crime 
in early life, the remembrance of which, whenever and however 
recalled, embittered his existence. 

But what was the crime? And here scandal itself was at fault. 
He had commanded a privateer during the last war with Great 
Britain, and had been a daring and successful adventurer. After 
the war, he had been in the commercial marine for a few years, 
and finally retired from the ocean with an enormous fortune, 
acquired without the imputation from any source, even of dis- 
honesty, still less of those darker crimes that are generally con-. 
sidered to throw a, ahadow over a man's life and set, a Cain-mark 
npon him. 

It was not even known.exactly what would excite in him emo- 
tions so violent, but it was noticed that alarms of fire never failed 
, to do so. Certain heavy sounds also were observed to produce 
the same disturbing effects. Slit no. one had ever, dared question 
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him personally on the subject; for should he choose to take im- 
pertinent enquiries as an insult, his well-known courage and his 
skill with every sort of weapon might make an enquirer rue his 
curiosity, 

In introducing Captain Vernon to the reader, I have been 
obliged to speak of facte that I learned afterwards, as though they 
had been told ma that night. 



L£AF II. 

Retaining home next morning from my regular calls, I found 
B card, "S. Vernon, Oak-Grove Cottage." Under the address a 
tins: "Will Dr. L. please call this afternoon?" 

About 5 r. h., I turned from the road through a large gate, 
and driving np a handsome carriage-way, through a thick grove 
of trees that had probably given name to the seat, left the lines 
with a servant and ascended the steps. I was shown immedi- 
ately into a drawing room, where Capt- Vernon was sitting. 

The room was furnished with richness, more indeed than with 
'taste. There were several articles among the furnitnre or orna- 
ments, serving no purpose but to display great wealth and the 
still nautical taste of the owner. Capt. V. saluted me with the 
open, cordial manner of the sailor, tinged with the dignity of the 
commander. He appeared melancholy, and seemed to have been 
suffering much, and greatly exhausted. 

"I have sent for yon, Dr.," said he, "though I do not know 
that any medicine can be of much nse to me;" and he proceeded 
to state his complaint. He spoke of almost constant depression 
of spirits, frightful dreams, sleeplessness, and other general symp- 
toms of a deranged nervous system. He had been taking medi- 
cal advice for jean — complaint seemed chronic — at times de- 
spaired of cure, and when thus despairing, was strongly tempted 
to suicide. 

I decided at once that his c 
and that unless its foundation 
would be, as it had been, useless or worse. 

Least of all sciences on earth doee that of medicine — least of all 
the arts known does that of hearing — depart from or vlolste the 
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true philosophic relation of cnuse and effect. And in no imagina- 
ble branch of human knowledge ii It mere careftilly impressed 
upon the neophyte, that to remove an effect he moat attack tho 
cause; to extirpate a poisonous tree, he must not burn the fruit 
or lop the brunches — ■'but "lay the axe to the root. ' ' 

Determined, since I was consulted, to do my duty, I enquired 
in as careless and unsuspicious a tone and manner as I could 
assume, If there was nothing weighing on his mind, sufficient of 
Itself to cause the nervousness and low eplrlts of which he spoke- 
He started a little, drew himself up rather haughtily and said: 
"Sir!" 

I saw I had touched a tender place, and was satisfied that my 
suspicions of a mental tormentor, either In memory or con- 
science, wen comet. It was probably of memory; his charac- 
ter and life, so far as known to me, forbade that It could be of con- 
science. So, in the moat quiet tone, and as though entirely 
unobservant of hie excited manner, I coldly repeated my enquiry. 

He had recovered hie self-command Instantly. There was a 
few momenta' silence. Whether he was hesitating how much, 
If any, of his confidence to give me, or suffering from bitter 
recollections, I could not tell; during the 'whole interview his 
countenance was expressive of more or less pain- 
Suddenly a piano commenced playing In an adjoining room. 
The player started off splendidly, near the middle of "The Battle 
of Prague." 

The reader must remember that the incidents I relate took 
place some twenty-five years ago, when, to perform well the 
above named long, difficult, and now old-fashioned piece, was a 
young lady's highest aspiration in Instrumental music. 

The trumpets sounding the charge were' well Imitated. I 
chanced to look toward Capt- Vernon. Ilia nostrils had begun to 
dilate and contract with his breathing, and his eye grew vacant 
and wild. Just then the player struck the notes imitating the 
discharge of cannon. The instrument was a fine one, and the 
sound, with the whole power of a half-dozen strings struck at 
once and relieved from the pedal, rolled through the whole house. 
The blood flushed the face of Capt. V., bis fingers were placed 
mechanically upon his ears, and groaning heavily, he sank upon 
the ottoman. 

Instantly, the music Ceased; a light scream was heard in the 
aext room, the door opened, and two ladles, the wife and daughter 
of Capt. V., burst Into the apartment. I, also, had started towards 
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him, but sitting on the nm aide of the room, In the opposite 
corner, was not perceived by the ladies. 

"Catharine," said the mother reprovingly, as she took her has- 
band's hands in hen, "how could yon play that In his hearing, 
and this the second tune, too? 11 

"O mother, mother," sobbed the young lady, "indeed I thought 
papa mi out; he always Is In the afternoon." 

"No," said Mrs. Vernon, "he staid at home to meet , O 

Dr." continued she, now first observing me, "I am very glad you 
are here. Mr. Vernon has been unusually nervous end indis- 
posed for the last three or four days, and," added she, lowering 
her voice, "he is always sure to have one of hit attacks after 
that." 

Capt- V. opened his eyes, and in a voice of weakness asked for 
water. A glass was handed him by his daughter, who was vainly 
endeavoring with her handkerchief to staunch or conceal her 
tears. 

"Come, come, Kate," aaid he kindly, "that won't do; it was 
not you; I've been nervous for several days." 

"O papa," said she, "Indeed I did not know you were In the 
house; and Mr. Hat I mean," (Interrupting herself on re- 
collecting the presence of a stranger,) "I have been asked so 
often lately to practise that piece, and " 

"Never mind, it's over now," said her father soothingly; "and 
I wish to talk a while to Dr. L. So you would better leave us 

"You see how nervous I am Doctor," resumed he, with a 
sickly smile, when we were again alone; "I am not always so 
much so, but continued excitement brings it en me, and then 
heavy sounds effect me very badly. Poor Hate once did me some 
mischief, playing that same piece, which it would break her heart 

I remained with him seme time longer, getting details, &c., 
and left him with some general prescriptions — having learned 
enough of the details of his case, at least to set me thinking. 

As I returned home, I revolved the matter in my mind. He 
was rendered nervous, and when already so, excited frightfully 
by certain sounds. And what were they! For to know them 
would throw light on their strangely disturbing associations. It 
was not In music generally to produce such effects— just the <!on- 
r did all kinds of music produce it on him; for bis 
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daughter had laid etna* on that particular piece. And in what 
ww the peculiarity of that piece? 

Recalling the scene I bad just witnessed, I was at no low to 
decide that it wee the imitation of artillery that had so power- 
fully disturbed his equanimity. But what so dreadful useociation 
could he bare with the discharge of artillery? True, he had 
commanded a privateer during the war, that I knew; hot he 
had done his duty, and bravely too. He had been in engagement!, 
and without the slightest Imputation or suspicion of cowardice. 
It wai decidedly, then, not of natal baltlea that hi* recollections 
wen so harrowing. But how else are guna used at seal Recol- 
lecting that the Imitation of cannon in the "Battle of Prague," 
does not more resemble the discharges of a. park of artillery than 
it does great guna fired singly at a distance, the thought of signal 
guna struck me, and In a moment I thought I had a clue to the 
mystery. 

Signal guns, thought I, are guns of distress. Cant. Vernon 
baa had a ship under hia command founder at perhaps burn at sea, 
perhaps with aggravating circumstances. Probably human lives 
were lost To a noble, benevolent mind like hia, even under cir- 
cumstances entirely beyond hia control, the scene was one of 
indlserlbable horror, and the guns of distress they find are re- 
called, with all their dreadful associations, by any similar sound*. 

My conclusion and the end of my drive were reached almost at 
the same moment. 



LEAF III. 

Ten days passed, and I was again in a well-filled room. But 
this time It was a gentlemen's dinner party. 

After the cloth was removed, wines were set on, and the con- 
versation became general. There were several wholesale or 
importing merchants at the table, and the chief subject of con- 
versation among them, was the probability or possibility of cer- 
tain vessels having weathered successfully a late violent storm. 
Many wrecks were reported, and It was certain that all Teasels 
near the Atlantic coast must be or have been in Imminent danger. 

I have noticed that disasters at sea have a universal and almost 
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unaccountable interest for landsman. Gradually the talkers at 
the other end of the table became silent; subject after subject of 
general Interest was dropped, and all listened eagerly to the voices 
of the merchants and their accounts of different losses and ucci- 
dents at sea. 

My next neighbor was Mr. Hsrley, the reported Jianct of Miss 
Vernon. He was a young lawyer of much promise. His father, 
long since deceased, had been a.merchant at one time of wealth, 
and reduced by a sudden reverse of fortune. The misfortunes of 
the father had proved a blessing to the son, by compelling him, In 
becoming the framer of his own fortunes, to adopt a profession 
infinitely better adapted ta develop his really superior talents 
than the confinement of the counting-room. 

In his deportment toward Cu.pt. Vernon, who was also present, 
I fancied I could detect a more respectful manner and address, as 
if he already felt and acknowledged his almost paternal claims 
upon him. Gossip had Indeed filed the day, an early one, for 
Hadey's marriage. 

I may as well mention here, that I had had the good fortune, 
in my treatment of Capt. V.'s case, to prevent entirely the threat- 
ened attack of catalepsy, which had always before so invariably 
followed his nervous spells; and in doing so had won, instanta- 
neously as it were, the regards and confidence of Capt. V. and 
family. 

"Mr. S.," said one of the gentlemen to another, a merchant, 
"have you heard from the 'Moravian' since she cleared? I think 
I understood yon to be pretty heavily interested In her?" 

"We have," was the reply, "and most unwelcome news, if 
true; though I myself was not very deeply concerned in her— 
not more than one fourth of her cargo. I was, I acknowledge, 
strongly tempted by the peculiar state of the market to break 
over an established rule of mine. I resisted the temptation, and, 
if reports are true, have abundant reason to commend my pru- 

"Were not," said an elderly gentleman to Hsrley, "your fath- 
er's great losses, many years ago, from the destruction of a ship 
where he bad risked almost his whole fortune?" 

"They were," replied Hsrley. 

"I knew your father well," continued the old gentleman. "It 
seems to me," added he, sfler a moment's pauae, "that there 
were some peculiar and perhaps yet unexplained circumstances 
connected with the loss of that ship." 
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"There were," said the other. 

Many gentlemen present were, till now, entirely unaware that 
Hariey's father had been a merchant, and moat of them were too 
young or too forgetful to remember the events Blinded to. All 
listened eagerly. 

"I have heard my father say," continued Hurley, "that the 
Captain of the lost vessel was the luckiest ship-master he aver 
knew. The good fortune of himself extended to his ship, which 
was called the "Fortunntus." 

I scarcely know what sudden impulse caused me to look at 
Captain Vernon, who, as I now noticed, was taking no part in the 
conversation. I was astonished. Hie face was Hashed and his 
eyes were assuming the wild and vacant glare of the maniac, 
Seated at the corner of the table, an the right hand of the host, 
he was naturally rather ont of view. No one bat myself seemed 
to observe bis agitation. Harley proceeded. 

"He had never met with an accident or made an unprofitable 
trip, till his last" 

''Was it his last?" enquired several. 

"Yes, he never returned. His ship was lost— burned at sea, 
and he with it" 

A dozen eager iooks.asked for particulars. 

"He had made," proceeded Harley, "one of his usual very for- 
tunate voyages, and was returning from Liverpool with over two 
hundred emigrants on board. His ship caught fire before he had 
been out four days. Of all on board, only three escaped." 
"Horrible!" burst from a half dozen at once. 

I could not keep my eyes off Captain Vernon. His emotion 
was becoming uncontrollable. Big beads of sweat stood on bis 
forehead, His face was flushed, his nostrils dilated and his chest 
heaving. Nothing but the universal interest in Hariey's narrative 
prevented his excitement being noticed. 

"But waa there not something remarkable," asked the old gen- 
tleman who had first spoken, "In some affidavit of the survivors?" 

"Yes," said Harley, "a circumstance almost incredible. The 
like waa never known among the ships of civilized nations. The 
three survivors (common sailors) made oath that within an hour 
after their ship caught fire, a much larger " 

He waa Interrupted. The veins on Captain Vernon's forehead 
had been for some moments charged with blood almost to bursting. 
His agitation was becoming extreme, under the dreadful aasocia- 
lions evidently recalled by Hariey's story; and dreading an Instant 
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attack of catalepsy, I was on the point of rising to go to h5m, 
when, jut* iu> Hurley repeated the last words mentioned, Vernon 
almost BcreBined in a harsh voice, yet trembling with agitation: 

"IfiaHad— dlle!" 

Half the company sprang to their feet. All were aghast. Even 

the servants waiting at the table were electrified ; and one of them 

let fall, In his fright, a cnt glass decanter of Madeira, that he was 

r passing. It broke into pieces; but even this waa unnoticed in 

the suddenness and strangeness of the interruption 

Harley became ashy pale, and every one looked at his neighbor 
for a second in silence, interrupted only by the audible and difficult 
breathing of Captain Vernon. He struck bis clenched fist on the 
table till the glasses rung. 

"Yes, air," he shouted, "you are an infernal scoundrel to come 
here with a falsehood like that." 

"Is he drunk?" — "Is he madl" was whispered eagerly round 
the table. The host was the first to break the painful silence. 

"Captain Vernon," said he, in a voice of forced calmness, "I 
regret extremely that you should so far forget yourself in my 
house and to one of my guests, and — " 

"Why do yen bring lying slanderers Into tt tbenl" interrupted 
Vernon, with maniacal violence and a horrible oath. 

This waa the climax. The company began to leave the room. 
Moat of the elder gentlemen, not knowing Well what to do, and 
anxious to escape what was evidently going to be a scone, quietly 
slipped out. But there was no pause. 

"Harley," said a young friend of his, a lawyer by the name of 
* Cheston, "you would better come with me. Yon will doubtless 
receive an explanation of this hereafter." And he moved as 
though to take the arm of his friend and quit the room. 

"An explanation!" put In a young fopilug of little sense, and 
a lack of judgment disproportloned even to that, and who was 
admitted into good society solely as the son of one of the oldest 
merchants in town, "I should like to know what explanation 
there can be for what we have all heard ! In my opinion, there's 
just one way to settle this, and that a very speedy one." 

He glanced round the room for approbation, and unfortunately 
there were several hot-headed a nd thoughtless young men but too 
willing to concur with him. Meantime, Harley was evidently in 
great mental suffering. Hia face, alternately pale and red, turned 
from one speaker to another in the greatest distress; and his eye 
finally rested on me most imploringly, with a glance toward Copt. 
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Vernon. I easily understood his meaning. By pronouncing aa 
opinion an to tho cause of Vernon's excitement, that it was doubt- 
loss owing to a diseased nervous system and a mind scarcely yet 
balanced, after the threatened attack of catalepsy, I would save 
Hurley from the horrible necessity of fighting a duet with the 
father of his intended wife. 

Of course I could not hesitate; and turning to the company, said: 

"You are aware, gentlemen, that Captain Veruou has just re- 
covered, or rather Is scarcely yet recovered, from an attack " 

Vernon interrupted me, saying, in a haughty manner, 

"Sir, I'll thank you " 

"I knew it would do no good," broke In Luroley, the young 
dandy who had spoken before, and who manifestly wanted to see 
a fight. "They've got to fight any how.and the sooner the better." 

"They shall not fight," said one of the few elderly persona 
remaining, and who was a magistrate, rising to leave the room; 
"I'll make out a warrant for both of them instantly." 

"There now, you see," said Lumley, as the door closed behind 
the justice, "they must settle It Immediately, or both will be ar- 
rested." 

I have often noticed — perhaps the reader's experience nil! con- 
firm it — that there are times when a great event (even if personal j 
still great to the one It most concerns,) seems pushed forward as 
by an inevitable fate; contingencies seem ont cf the question, and 
however trifling the apparent causes or means Inductive of the 
crisis, they appear, at such crisis, insuperable. A fool's jest will 
at such times supercede a wise man's reason. 

Thus it seemed here. But for Lumley's Impertinent omcious- 
ness, the parties might have separated (as Cheston had previously 
tried to effect,) and the whole affair have been laid over, till the 
Intervention of second thoughts and the recovery of Cupt. Vernon 
from his. diseased excitement had led to a result far different. 
Five minutes before, probably the farthest thing from any one's 
thoughts was a duel; now, it seemed inevitable. 

Captain Vernon had recovered somewhat from his unnatural 
excitement, and was pole as Harley, who sal looking about him In 
utter despair. Ho was but too conscious that, after the sugges- 
tions of Lumley, the first words toward explanation or compromise 
must come from Vernon. The latter, after a moment more of 
hesitation, turned to a retired naval officer near him and said, 
"Captain Anson, can 1 speak with you a moment in the next 
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Anson was a finished gentleman of the old school, and the polite 
but formal bow with which he replied to Vernon's request, showed 
that he did not at all approyo that gentleman's conduct in the af- 
fair, but still did not consider himself at liberty to decline the 
favor asked of him. 

"Gentlemen," said the host imploringly, as both gentlemen 
rose, "I hope, for God's sake, you are not going to let a duel grow 
Out of this strange, unaccountable business!" 

He was not regarded, and the two gentlemen left the room 
together. Hurley had leaned forward and put his head on the 
table, in the intensity of his mental pain. 

"Dr. L-," said he at length to me, raising himself with an effort, 
"may I depend on yon in this unfortunate matter?" 

■'You must excuse me, Mr. Hurley," I answered; "I am con- 
scientiously opposed to duelling under any circumstances, and 
particularly ." 

"Step here a moment, if you please," interrupted he, and we 
retreated to the recess of a window. "I hope you do Dot suppose," 
continued he in a hoarse whisper, "that I can shoot at hlml 
(You know, I suppose, my relation toward his family.) Nothing, 
indeed, could induce me to do so. I shall fire in the air." 

"Then," said I, "assuredly I shall not go out with you, to see 
you shot down." Be turned with an expression of pain from tho 
window. 

"Mr. Harley," said Lumley, "you have friends enough here, I 
hope, who are not so conscientiously scrupulous as Dr. L." — and 
the puppy glanced toward me — "if yon can find no better one, 
permit me to offer " 

Harley turned his back upon him. He had always disliked, 
now he despised him, for an interference that, as he considered, at 
least hastened the catastrophe. Turning to Cheston, he spoke to 
him In a low voice, and they left the room together. 

Among those that remained in the dinner-room I heard some 
pretty severe remarks whispered about Lumley, who was standing 
apart, quite crest-fallen at the undisguised contempt with which 
Harley had treated him. Several of those present, now that the 
affair had assumed so serious an aspect — and it was really too late 
fur interference — seemed inclined to regret their tacit assent to a 
denouement so deadly, and were quite disposed to rest the anticipated 
blame of the duel with the officious Lumley. 

At this moment Captain Anson appeared at the door and beck- 
oned me into the next room. 
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•'Yon must go with us," aaid ho. 

I declined. I would not go out to. bob Harley shot down. 

"But," urged Anion, "Vernon assures me that he will not shoot 
at him at all. As soon as shots have been exchanged once, he will 
apologize, and the matter forgotten forever." 

"Why," sold I, "Hurley just now assured me be would not aim 
at Captain Vernon." 

"Ah, Indeed! I am glad of It," said the good-hearted eld gen* 
tleman, rubbing bis hands together; "then the whole affair will 
be a mere form, with no danger to any one." 

"Then why not dispense with the form? Why bring them on 
the ground at all! If Captain Vernon is disposed or desirous to 
apologize, why not before as well as after the shotl" 

"Ah, my dear Doctor," said Anson, who, with all his goodness 
of heart, had also all the prejudices of the old school, "the thing 
would not do at all. It has gone too far now. Vernon's shooting 
is so well known, and Hatley's relations to hia family are such 
that any interruption now, before or without a meeting, would 
injure Harley materially. Since neither knows of the other's 
Intention not to aim at him, and as Vernon's shooting Is almost 
proverbial, (he can bruise a dollar, at twelve paces, every shot,) 
why, yon see, It will benefit Harley most, which Is perfectly right, 
as he Is the aggrieved parly. Besides, Doctor, in case the matter 
should be overhauled, your evidence would materially benefit all 
parties, knowing it to be the Intention of neither principal to 
Injure the other." 

Reluctantly I suffered myself to be placed in Vernon's carriage, 
where I found the owner already seated, and Captain Annan £ol- 



LEAF IV. 

During the drive, I noticed that Captain Vernon bod lost all Us 
excitement without recovering his usual self-command. Ha m 
pale, languid and suffering probably from reaction. When I en- 
ters:! the carriage he said to me, 

"Doctor, pardon my rudeness to you a half hour since. I mast 
kave been half demented. I haven't dared to Indulge Id wine for 
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twenty yean, and our friend's Madeira was so fine, I was tempted 
to take a glass or two, and my nerves couldn't stand it." 

This explanation might do for Captain Anson, and would answer 
for au apology to Hariey on the field; but it neither satisfied nor 
deceived me. I knew that Captain Vernon's unaccountable epila- 
tion at the table was not an excitement of wine. And I wished 
■till more an explanation of the mysterious circumstance in Ver- 
non's life, the memory and associations of which were so exciting, 
so terrible, and which he yet seemed so reluctant to expose, so 
desirous to conceal. Could it be passible that it had any connection 
with the story related by Hariey? He had spoken, apparently, of 
some crime. But If Vernon were connected with It in any way, 
must It not have been known? And how, then, could be stand as 
he did in society and the opinions of men? I resolved to learn 
from Hariey, at the earliest opportunity, the part of his story left 
antold at the interruption. 

I had scarcely quieted my curiosity with this resolution, when 
I observed a restlessness and anxiety in Copt. V.'s manner . 

"Anson, Doctor," said he at length, addressing both of 

as, "how shall I do? If I raise my pistol I shall kill him. I 
know it. Would it do to file into the ground?" 

Anson saw no objection. I of course made none, and we were 
soon after at the spot agreed upon. We had been taken to the 
lower part of Vernon's own grounds, next tho river. Hariey and 
Cheston were already there. The ground Was measured parallel 
to the river. 

Hariey called me momentarily aside and gave me a paper, on 
which ho had hastily written a lew lines In pencil to Miss Catharina 
Vernon, assuring her that, whatever the result of the affair, he 
had been forced into it, and that nothing on earth could or should 
induce him to dm at her father- 
As the/ took their stations, Anson whispered to me: "Look at 
Hariey — he's devilish good pluck. He knows he is going to die, 
if Vernon only aims at him, for he knows very well that Vernon 
would hit him if he were no bigger than a dollar." 

At the word "fire!" Harley's pistol went off, discharged in the 
air. There was a half second's paase, and then Vernon fired 
obliquely against the ground; end Hariey, without a word or 
movement, or even an effort to save himself, fell heavily to the 
sulfa! 

With load eipresslons of astonishment, every one but Vernon 
■prang toward him. Cheston reached him first and raised him in 
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his arms, uttering on exclamation of horror. He had lifted a 
corpse! A moss of mingled blood and humor was flowing front 
the right eye, which was crashed and forced in. 

It was obvious what had happened. Vernon's bullet, fired ob- 
liquely, had impinged against one of the smooth, hard bowlders, 
half embedded in the sandy beach, and glancing thence, flattened 
to the shape and size of a half-dollar, had struck the orbit of 
Harlcy's right eye, and piercing with its sharpened edge the 
ethmoid bone, had entered the brain. A probe that I introduced 
would just touch the bullet. It's extraction was useless. 

Turning from him to the— If possible— still more unfortunate 
Vernon, to our amazement he too was lying stretched on the 
pebbly shore, and, as we discovered immediately, in all the silent 
agonies of a fit of catalepsy. 

O, how sadly and silently, with many a sigh of regretful sor- 
row, did we place the two bodies in their respective carnages; 
Anson and myself accompanying Vernon, as the only one whom 
now attention or aid would benefit. 

We had been at Capt. Vernon's scarce .five minutes, when 
peace-officers arrived to prevent the rencontre. Learning its tra- 
gical result, they Wished then to arrest Vernon. Upon the 
assurance, however, that he could not possibly escape, while 
farther disturbance would more than endanger bis life, they left 
him undor my charge. 

What a position was mine? Compelled, in the performance of 
Harley's last request, to give to Miss Vernon the fatal lines, 
which at once exculpated her lover from having attempted her 
father's lif.i, and showed to her that he had fallen by that father's 
hand! I cannot describe the scene, and shall not attempt it. As 
soon as it was possible, I left the house of my patient, promising 
to return again that night. 

Returning home, I thought to myself, there's surely something 
wrong in our social organization. That a man should be held, 
under ordinary circumstances, responsible In some way for his 
words, seems sufficiently proper; but the form that the principle 
is made to assume in duelling is undeniably wrong. I may fear- 
lessly challenge the reader to recall all the rencontres of this kind 
Within his knowledge, and see if his memory do not confirm my 
own experience that, in the great majority of modem duels, the 
Insulted, the injured party, Is also the sufferer. And this alone is, 
in my judgment, an insuperable objection to the practice. 

With careful and constant attention Capt. Vernon was, in a 
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few days,, sufficiently recovered to sit up a little, though bis 
mending waa mere patch-work, for hi* constitution id com- 
pletely broken up.. 



LEAF V. 

Oh Sunday evening, the fourth after the fatal affair recorded, I 
was sent for by Capt. Vernon, after my usual time of calling. I 
found him sitting up, but pale, haggard and weak almost aa an 
infant; yet resolute, in spite of advice or entreaty to the contrary,, 
to have a conversation with me. Finding remonstrance and 
contradiction useless, I assented, and we were left together. 

"Doctor," said ho when we were alone, "I am well convinced' 
I have not much time left, and I have sent for you to tell you — 
do not interrupt me, I beg you," continued he with a gesture 
of impatience, as he saw me about to speak. The ghastly 
hue of his countenance indeed alarmed me, and as I saw from his 
manner that he was about entering into a lengthened detail, I 
feared the consequences, upon his already exhausted frame, of 
continued nervous excitement. But his impatience or determi- 
nation was not to be controlled or Influenced, and, as I resumed 
my attitude of listening, he proceeded: 

"For the last ten years, my life has been one of constant 
torture. My nervousness, my liability to catalepsy, are notconsti- 
tutlonal. They are the result of constant, prolonged suffering. 

"I was always anxious to be rich. Not that I valued gold as a 
miser, for its own sake, but I wished It as a means. I wanted 
the conveniences, the luxuries, that only money will procure.. 
Years of toil and exposure had procured me only competence, 
and to my Impatient desire this was but an aggravation. It was 
the goal of ell my dreams, the end of all my longings, to be able 
to retire from business and place myself in some pretty country 
residence, surrounded by all the appurtenances of. wealth, as 1 

"At length an opportunity offered of' realizing my golden 
dreams. In the course of some heavy business transactions in 
cotton, during the year 18 — , it was discovered that there was 
comparatively a very smalt quantity of the article on hand in 
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England. It *bi just before the time of gathering the cotton 
crop in the United States. There had been much bad weather 
early in the season, and no one knew how the crop would turn 
out. The price rose here in consequence, and was still higher in 
England. Manufacturers there became alarmed. There was 
even apprehension that, in places, the costly and enormous machi- 
nery, then lately introduced, might be compelled to lie idle for 
want of raw material to work upon. At Liverpool, cotton bore 
a price beyond precedent. 

"Well, the crop came in, and was found to be unusually large. 
A few weeks of unexpected fine weather just before the harvest 
had told with great beneficial effect upon the product. Prices fell 
here instantly, and would of coarse in England, as soon as news 
of the plentiful crop should reach there. Merchant vossela, laden 
with the article, started immediately for Liverpool, trying speed 
entirely across the Atlantic; for the Srst one reaching port made 
a fortune for its owners, and hy its news would measurably spoil 
the market for the others. 

"At that time I commanded one of the fastest vessels afloat. 
I loaded Immediately, and on my own account; but such was the 
eagerness of competition, and so great the number of others fit- 
ting out vessels, all striving for the same golden harvest, that, 
when perfectly ready to sail, I had well nigh lost the advantages 
of my early lading and the speed of my ship, by the difficulty of 
getting sailors. 

"My mate was in part ownor (with me) of the vessel and cargo, 
and after losing two days, and seeing a half dozen vessels start 
before us, we were obliged to ship a parcel of Spanish and Portu- 
guese sailors, who had been landed at Baltimore from a ship that 
was wrecked off the capes of Virginia. They knew barely 
enough English to understand orders, but were stupid, and care- 
less of every thing save to get to the end of their voyage, and 
thence home. 

"1 knew that all hope of realixlng my long- indulged and long- 
delayed hopes of sudden fortune depended upon our passing the 
ships that had cleared before us; and, thanks to our superior 
sailing, spite of the indolence of my half-mutinous crew, before 
the end of eight days we had passed nearly every vessel known 
to have started after the cotton crop came In. 

"No one can tell my burning, eager anxiety, my restless 
watchfulness, my sleepless impatience, to see the end of my 
voyage. As we neared the long-desired port, my passion became 
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a mania. J, always before bank and social, became selfish, re- 
served and morose. My mate, with whom I had been for yeara 
on a footing of friendship rather than discipline, observed with 
astonish me nt the change In my behavior and disposition. Suck 
was the entire revolution In my own mind and heart, that, 
although I persuaded myself that my greedy passion for sudden 
wealth was for the sake of my wife and child, yet I could not 
but acknowledge to myself that, had even that very wife and 
child stepped between me and my promised fortune, 1 wonld have 
cursed them. 

On the afternoon of the tenth day out, and when within three 
days' rnn of port, a sudden light squall struck the ship, white 
going very fast, and the shifting of the boom knocked the mate 

aingle half-hour of our precious and fast-wasting time in rounding 
to, to pick him up. But when we had rounded to, he was 
nowhere to be seen. In vain we shouted with voice and speaking- 
trumpet, and swept with eye and glass the whole circuit within 
which be must certainly be, if alive. He was not to be found, 

"Will you believe that the demon of avarice had so transformed 
my very soul, that my first impulse, at the loss of an old and 
tried friend and faithful officer, was of pleasure? He was un- 
married and had no known relatives; his share of the profits 
would become mine, and my newly-awakened thirst for gold 
would, it seemed to mo, willingly have witnossed the sacrifice of 
a hecatomb, to gain that prize so long wished, so eagerly sought, 
and now within my grasp. But this was yet to be tried. 

"Near midnight of the same day, I was wakened from a dream 
of boundless wealth, hy the new mate, (one of the Portuguese 
scoundrels, that I was compelled to appoint to the berth for want 
of a fitter person,) who told me that there was a large light in 
the distance, almost dead ahead, but rather on the Ice-bow, and 
that signal-guns were firing at intervals. It was, of course, a 
■hip on fire. Even while he was speaking, the dull, heavy report 
of shotted cannon (shotted to make the sound louder,) came 
booming over the waters. 

"I sprang up and hurried on deck. It was a bright, clear, 
moon-light night. There, before us, almost in our very path, 
lay the now well-defined shape of a vessel, somewhat smaller than 
Ours. They had turned her head almost the very course we were 
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going, as to the nearest load; bat is her nits and spars were con- 
siderably burned, she made little progress, and we were evidently 
fiat overhauling her. She had taken Ere at or near the bow, and 
the course she was standing was such as to blow the flames off 
her, and of course their Increase was at first slow. Her larboard 
side and stern were toward ua, and she was firing minute-guns. 

"As ws came nearer. It became manifest that she was not one 
quarter of a mile out of our course. When we came within 
sight of the vessel, the crew were laboring actively to keep 
down the fire, and we knew when they first perceived us Iron) 
their ceasing their labor and crowding to the windward side of 
their ship, to gaze at, wait for, and welcome us with a glad shout 
of insane joy that rent the heavens. 

"When first reported to me by the mate, and at first sight of 
the course she was standing, I had taken her for an American 
cotton ship, bound, like ourselves, for Liverpool. And my first 
feeling (without a thought of the lives concerned) was one of 
selfish congratulation that their cargo, at least, could not forestall 
the market for mine. But tbls feeling vanished with the convic- 
tion which a nearer view brought rue, that it could not be out- 
ward bound at all. It was overcrowdod with passengers — of 
course emigrants — and bound to the United States. 

"With our glasses, we could see women gather their children 
together and point, with gestures of most extravagant joy, toward 
us; for the outline of our ship was becoming gradually more and 
more distinctly marked in the moon-light. Passengers and men 
hurried round to collect whatever was most valuable, and prepare 
to leave the doomed vessel. Then they, and the women, and the 
children would stand at the side of their ship nearest us, and look 
at each other and smile, as if already saved from the horrible fate 
that had threatened them. 

"All this while, we were fast nearlng them, without as yet 
leaving our track, in which they so nearly lay. 0, how I cursed 
the hour we met them. There could not be, I judged, less than 
two hundred persons on the burning vessel. True, we were 
within three days' run of port, and could, without much inconve- 
nience, keep them for that time on board our larger vessel) but to 
stop and bring them off by boat-loads, as we must do, would 
occupy a half-day. We should possibly lose the present favorable 
wind — the Other ships might come up with and pass ua — and 
what then would become of the fruit of so much intense interest, 
hope, and anxiety 1 To see the golden cup of my long and ear- 
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neat desires thai dashed from my very lips, was terrible. I be- 
came almost maniacal. 

"In the meantime, we came oppsaite to the fated vessel, and so 
near as not to need the night-glass to distinguish objects very 
particularly. We could even hear the glad words of congratula- 
tion among the passengers, and the loud, joyous prattle of the 
children, interrupted by the hoarse roaring and crackling of the 
flames. Those of my crew who were on the watch stood or 
leaned lazily about the deck, gazing, apparently with far more of 
curiosity than sympathy, at the burning ship. True, as we 
□eared the stranger, they looked several times at me and it, as 
though with the expectation that I would turn aside toward It, 
but in brutish indifference to its fate or my conduct. 

"And I — to be sure of his victim, see how the fiend had sur- 
rounded me with temptation! My first mate, the only American 
on board, was lost. The crew, a set of foreign miscreants, speak- 
ing scarce a dozen words of English, were going to return to their 
several native countries at the earliest moment, and showed, 
already, by their indolent and listless demeanor, how little their 
sensibilities would be shocked at leaving the stranger to her fate. 
Besides, should we pass on, were not other vessels behind us in 
the self-same track ? The burning ship would last, I knew, for 
several hours, and In less than that time some of those behind 
would surely come up. And, the demon whispered me, it would 
even be a stroke of policy to leave these sufferers, like the apples 
dropped in the path of Atalanta, to call aside iny rivals from the 
prize at the end of the race, and detain them until I should have 
disposed of my own cargo. 

"By this time we had passed the nearest point, that just oppo- 
site them, and were beginning gradually to Increase our distance. 
Still they seemed to think we were only giving ourselves more 
room to round-to. And when, as wo continued our course rap- 
idly, they first began indeed to think that we were really not 
returning, I never saw such— O, it is horrible!" 

His voice ceased, and bending forward, he hid bis face In hi* 
hands, as if to shut out some fearful vision; and even then I 
noticed that his thumbs were pressed also against his ears. 

Several times, in the course of his dreadful narrative, his voice 
would tremble and almost fail, but he seemed to have nerved him- 
self with ee If- regardless resolution for a task which be was deter- 
mined to perform. Swallowing a glass of water, he resumed: 

"At first, they looked at each other in a sort of dumb amaze- 
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ment, ami than towsird us, as though to snare themselves thai 
the whale was not a frightful mistake. Then, ae the horrible 
conviction that they ware really abandoned was forced upon them, 
those who had gathered little bundles of valuables, to take from 
the vessel, threw them sorrowfully down, or tossed them into the 
increasing flames. Mothers clasped their children closer to their 
bosoms and dropped on their knees, lifting their eyes despairingly 
to heaven, as if imprecating curses upon us. They who had, 
when we hove in eight, been so busily occupied resisting the 
progress of the fire, did not resume their tabor— they had lost 
heart. Several threw themselves into the water; whether choos- 
ing that in preference to the flames, or in the mad hope of over- 
taking us by swimming, I do not know, but" — Vernon shuddered 
as he spoke— "the white shark is in those waters. 

"Then the shrieks of the tenor-stricken females, and the 
shoots and yells of the men, in alternate entreaty and impreca- 
tion, followed us for miles. I thought we should never get oat of 
hearing of them. But, worst of all, the dull, heavy signal-gnn, 
that hod ceased when they first saw as, commenced again Its 
sullen, booming roar. I imagined, too, that its monotonous sound 
seemed sorrowful and despairing. 

"Well, three days passed. I got first to port, and my golden 
dream was realized. I was wealthy. My men were discharged. 
I never saw or heard of them afterward. My secret was safe. 
True, I could not help wondering oftentimes what could have 
become of that crowded ship's company; but I always endeavored 
to persuade myself that they must have been relieved by other 
vessels, though I never dared to make Inquiry. It was months 
before accident revealed to me the horrible truth." 

Capt- Vernon paused, and pressed a secret spring in one arm of 
the large chair where he sat. The inner side of the arm flew 
open and an old newspaper fell out. He unfolded it and con- 

"One day, in this very room, looking over the morning papers, 
I sew this paragraph." 

He handed me the well-thumbed sheet, and I read as follows: 
., "Dreadful Accident ako Loss of Life at Sea. — We regret 
extremely to hear of the loss by fire of the ship Fortunatus, Cap- 
tain Felix, about the fate of which there has been so much 
uncertainty for the last six months. Both Captain and vessel 
Were well and favorably known to most of our shippers. She 
was returning from Liverpool with a good cargo and a fall load of 
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passengers, mostly emigrants, to the number of two hundred and 
ten, the Captain anil crew making in all two hundred and nine- 
teen human beings on board. When but three or four days out. 
at about 11 o'clock at night, she was discovered to be on fire. 
Every effort was made to Bare the vessel, but in vain. The fire 
gained continually upon them. Many threw themselves Into the 
water, but this was soon stopped when it was ascertained that 
sharks were around the vessel. And ss the fire consumed the 
ship, lis inmates were driven to the awful alternative — the flames 
or the sharks. At the commencement of the fire, the long-boat 
was got out, to be ready as a last resort; but by some 'misman- 
agement in the fright and consequent confusion, she was let fall 
stem foremost into the water and swamped. Captain Felii him- 
self stove the small boat, to force the crew (who seemed disposed 
to make their escape with it,) to stay with the passengers. 

"This account is given by three survivors, who alone— horrible 
to tell! escaped out of two hundred and nineteen souls! These 
three, all common sailors, state in their affidavit a circumstance 
almost too monstrous for belief. They say that, within a short 
time after the fire broke out, a large English or American ahfp 
was seen coming toward them. That she bore down till within 
less than a quarter of a mile, and then stood off and bore away, 
leaving them to their fate. No other vessel came In sight. They 
state that they themselves escaped by heaving out, at the risk of 
their lives, from among the flames a large chest, on which they 
floated three or four days and nights, being at last picked up by 
an outward-bound Indiarnan. This vessel carried them to the 
Cape of Good Hope, where a homeward-bound American ship 
took them on board and brought them to New York. 11 is very 
singular that the Fortunatus was seen by none of the cotton 
ships that started out in great numbers about that very time 
for Liverpool, especially as, according to the report, she was 
exactly In their track. The chief reason for disbelieving this 
dreadful tale arises from the fact that no English or American 
ship-Captain would be guilty of such inhuman barbarity as to past, 
In the manner described, a ship on fire at sea. And even If an 
officer were found In either nation capable of such horrible sel- 
fishness and indifference to human suffering, no English- -cer- 
tainly no American — crew would suffer him to do so. If it hat 
been done, we shall hear of It again, and that ship-Captain has to 
answer to God for the Uvea of two hundred and aiiteeu human 
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THI Him SHIT. 77 

The paper was much worn, as though often handled, and as I 
returned it, Vernon (whom I scarcely knew whether moat to 
pity or abhor) resumed: 

"Then commenced my retribution. That last terrible sen- 
tence rang in my ears for weeks, till it gave place to sounds and 
associations still more horrible. An unaccountable but resistless 
impulse compelled me to preserve the paper and read it again 
and again. That has been part of my punishment. 

Then the flames of that burning vessel — and I see them every- 
where — in the dying embers of every hearth-fire — in the sum- 
mer-clouds at sunset — and in every conflagration that accident 
or arson kindles in the streets. And the agonized shrieks and 
despair prompted actions of those doomed passengers! I have 
never seen my wife caress our only child without remembering 
how I saw those affrighted mothers clasp their pale children to 
their bosoms in despair, as we bore away from them! But worst 
of all was the sullen, heavy roar of those haunting signal-guns 
as they came, during most of that dreadful night, booming over 
the waters. They have beeu in my ears, recalled by every simi- 
lar sound, ever since! O God! I hear them now!" 

Raising his hands mechanically to his ears, he fell forward on 
his face, from his chair to the floor. I raised him up, and the 
blood was streaming from his month. That could not be from 
the fall; no, he had burst a blood-vessel. I called loudly for 
help, and when others came in, we placed him on a couch. 

I had feared something like this. The constant and strained 
tension of the nerves, already too much weakened to bear even 
ordinary excitement, had been kept up by the power of his iron 
will during the long and horrible recital, and it was too much for 
his exhausted system to bear. With some styptic drops that I 
had with me, the bleeding was soon stopped, but the unfinished 
narrative could not, of course, now bo resumed. 

After giving directions for him during the night, and requiring 
that lie should be closely and constantly watched, (for I appre- 
hended self-violence,) I left him. 

Next morning, I was roused early, and when scarcely dressed, 
by a servant, whose horror-stricken countenance betrayed his 
■neasuge before he spoke. 

"What!" said I, with an undefined apprehension of some 
neglect of my strict orders — "has he 7" 

"Yes, sir! yes, sir! come quick !" 

I heard no mora. Springing on the servant's horse, I galloped 
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to Captain Vernon's house. Every thing was confusion and 
despair. The shrieks of women and the hurrying of servant! 
In all diractiona forbade ceremony, and I entered without knock* 
ing, and proceeded to Vernon's room- 
It was as I had feared. Early In the morning, when supposed 
to be soundly asleep, he had been, contrary to my express orders, 
left a few moments alone. A small steel-barreled pistol lay dis- 
charged upon the floor near the low couch where he was lying. 
He had shot himself through the head; and even in death, the 
lids of his eyes were closed forcibly together, and his fingers, all 
dabbled with blood, were pressed hard upon his ears, to shut out 
those haunting and horrible sights and sounds, at once the con* 
sequence and the punishment of his crime. 
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REMINISCENCES. 

NUMBER V. 
THE PRESENTIMENT. 

LEAK I. 

One morning, making my usual round of calls, I interrupted 
the routine to look in upon the Nortone, but found only the 
daughter at home. 

She had been reading Bulwer'a "Disowned," then lately oat, 
and hod reached the description of Mordaunt's unintended assas- 
sination by Wolfe, the republican. Remarking upon tbe impulse 
Mordaunt is described to have felt, prompting him to take a dif- 
ferent street, (by doing which he would have avoided the assas- 
sins,) Miss Norton asked: 

"Doctor, do you believe in presentiments, In the usual accept- 
ance of tho phrase?" 

"I hardly know that my belief is decided on the point, but 
am Inclined to answer you, no. Presentiments are fancies 
They cannot be knowledge, for knowledge Is obtained through 
the senses; but through which of these do presentiments come!" 

"Ah, you needn't think, because I am a woman, to atop me 
by quoting Mr. Locke. I, too, have read the essay on the human 
understanding, and shallow as you men think us upon such sub- 
jects, I take the liberty to believe just aa much of Mr. Locke as 
I please." • 

"And how much is that?" I aaked, looking and listening 
now more attentively to the fair speaker. 
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"I needn't tell you how much I do believe, but I certainly do 
not believe that the five senses arc the only medium of obtain- 
ing knowledge. They may be for acquiring knowledge of the 
the past and part of the present, but nol for giving us knowl- 
edge of the future, any farther than the future may be judged 
by the past." 

"And have we any other knowledge of the future than this?" 
"Certainly; at least I think we have two kinds of pre-knowl- 
sdge. Presentiment, which speaks to ourselves, and prophecy, 
by which we foretell to others." 

"Prophecy, at least, U supposed to come by inspiration." 
"True, but what is inspiration 1 ? Am I not sufficiently ortho- 
dox iu defining it to be the exercise (so far as sacred things ere 
concerned, divinely awakened,} of a faculty always possessed, 
but always before dormant or in abeyoncol Deity always works 
by moans, and whenever possible, by human means) even though 

thy of the Divinity to believo that, fere-seeing In the beginning 
the future necessity for such- a faculty, he Implanted it in the 
soul, though so deeply as to be aroused only by extraordinary 

such pre -endowment, he is obliged, when desirous of communi- 
cating a knowledge of the future, to Interpose personally?" 

"And the name you give this faculty is ?" 

"I know no better than clairvoyance till wo get a better." 

"What, the clairvoyance of the Mesmerists?" 

"Hear me, Doctor. I believe that we all possess the faculty, 
(though as we possess other faculties, in unequal degrees,) of 
fore-seeing, and of consequence, predicting the future; but as the 
most purely intellectual, spiritual endowment we have, liable 
still more than you know all our mental faculties are, to be ma- 
terialised, crippled, and put In abeyance by the too constant or 
too exclusive devotion of our mind and heart to material or sen- 
sual things. Far this reason, the ancient prophets were cither 
enthusiasts, who, living apart in eremitic seclusion, subdued the 
animal and elevated the intellectual part, by self-denial and medi- 
tation; or, living with mankind, were persons of so liigh an 
endowment of ideality, bo large a proportion of the intellectual, 
etherlal, in their natures, that the body, with its claims, wants, 
and necessities, was always a subsidiary and secondary part of 
their organization. 

In perfect accordance with this notion, the development and 
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calling Into exercise of this faculty by means .of a modem sci- 
ence, succeeds belter with females than with males, because we 
are always leas engrossed and monopolized, so to speak, by the 
pursuit of sensible, material things, than you; and better with 
females in 111 health or of delicate organization, than with the 
robust and healthy, because the former are still more than the lat- 
ter sensitive to intellectual impressions." 

"I'm afraid that, as to your explanation of inspiration, I should 
pronounce you heterodox " 

"Yes," interrupted she, laughing, "according to Bishop War- 
burton's dogma, 'Orthodoxy la my 'doxy, heterodoxy is another 
man's 'doxy!' At all events ," pursued the fair reason**, "my 
theory will account — at least partially, and better than I can 
otherwise account for them — for prophetic dreams, of which 
almost every person at all imaginative has had one or more in 
his life; since such faculty would naturally act with most effec- 
tive force during the dormant condition of the rest. And to its 
action I think we may also refer presentiments, which, whenever 
felt, are so sure to be realized." 

"Rather say, so sure to cause their own realization." 

But perceiving her to become silent and serious at my remark, 
I requested her, merely to divert the conversation, to take a seat 
at the piano; for I knew her not only an enthusiast In fondness 
for music, but alike skilful and tasteful in performance. 

"What will you have?" asked she, taking a seat as desired. 

"A piece I have never yet beard you play, bnt which I think 
you mnst admire, it is so beautiful— Von Weber's Last Waltz." 

As I pronounced the last words, she became deadly pale, and 
clasped her hands tightly over her breast, as If In pain, while a 
tremor shook her whole person. Supposing it a nervous spasm 
and that she might faint, I went to the mantelpiece, where I saw 
a bottle of volatile salts, and then turned toward the bell-handle, 
bnt a prohibitory gesture stopped me. 

To my eager Inquiries what the matter was, and if I should 
not call assistance, she only shook her head. After a moment's 
nee of the salts, she said, a touching sadness overspreading her 
beautiful features: 

"To explain this will oblige me, Doctor, to refer to our con- 
versation a moment since. I have always had a presentiment 
that I should die young, and — under the sound of that waltz." 

"What! always?" 
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"Yes," returned she; "that is, ever it nee I first heard it. Tin 
first time I heard the piece performed, wee one evening, some 
twelve yean ago, at a musical mm, by a German band. I 
thought it then the most beautiful thing I had ever listened to . 
The fancy entered my brain immediately that I would like to 
die with the sound of that music in my ears, and the next mo- 
ment I became convinced it would be so. The fancy, as you 
will call it, has never left me since. What was at first bat a 
pleasant thought, in its Imagined possibility, is now, in its cer- 
tainty, a source of dread and unhapplnesa." 

"My dear Miss Norton," said I, "you must really try to Con- 
quer these fancies. Indulging them will only make yourself 
unhappy; besides, the greatest misfortune is, that, according to 
the evidence of all medical record, these presentiments are so 
often fulfilled only from their necessary and natural tendency to 
produce their own fulfillment." 

She shook her head gloomily, but with a decided negative, as 
though her mind were made up and not to be Influenced. 

"What would Henry Fane say to this?" I observed jestingly, 
to change at once the subject and her sadness. But without 
evincing any unusual emotion, she merely answered: 

"Doctor, this is not generous. Mr. Fane would say nothing, 
nless he said mare than he has any right or reason to say. You 
need not join in the common talk that connects my name with 
his. He has never yet said to me one word beyond the compli- 
ments and courtesies we naturally receive from the other sex." 

"That must be, then, because you have given him neither 
encouragement nor opportunity to do so; for I know that he 
both seeks and expects t • say much more." 

•'Possibly so," she replied sadly, but coldly; "but he may save 
himself the mortification and me the pain of a refusal. I can 
never look upon him in any other light than I now do, aa an 
estimable gentleman and worthy friend — nothing farther." 

"I am sorry to hear this." 

"And I to be compelled to say it. But, Doctor" — and her voice 
sank lower — "I am really afraid to make any engagement of the 
sort he seeks and you allude to." 

"Afraid!" 

"Yea— I shall not live to fulfill, if 1 make them." 
Sober conversation and raillery, advice and argument, were 
alike ineffectual In influencing the singular fancy of my young 
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friend. Her notion was an unchangeable as it was singular; 
singular enough in itself, but still more unaccountable in its con- 
nection with the beautiful piece of music above named. 

"Well," said I, at last, discouraged and almost vexed by hei 
obstinate persistence in what I considered a mere whim, and 
grieved at her Indulging in one so surely fruitful of nothing but 
ill, "to change the subject, are you going to the ball to-night?" 

"What, at Mrs. H.'sT Yes, I intend to be there." 

"Then, of coarse, you do not expect this wilful presentiment 
to be fulfilled to-night." 

"I hope not," said she with a sad smile, and I took my leave. 



"Entering Mrs. H.'s splendid rooms about ten in the evening, I 
speedily distinguished my young friend, even amid the brilliant 
assemblage of beautiful forms and faces that crowded the apart- 

In trnth, Florence Norton was easily distinguished, in any 
company, from the mass of those whom "Nature makes by the 
gross and sets no mark upon them." Of tall and majestic stat- 
ure, and a queen-like dignity of manner — her large Haldeo-like 
Mack eyes and clear blonde complexion, (an unusual conjunc- 
tion, by- the- way,) would attract and fix the attention of the 
ID est tare I ens gazer. 

Beautiful, amiable, accomplished, and an heiress, It was matter 
of surprise that at twenty-two she was still Mis* Norton. It 
was still more surprising that a lady who had refused an un- 
counted nuiBbcr of lovers should never have been accused of 
coquetry. But the gentle though firm negative, which was her 
uniform answer to all importunities of the sort, was given in so 
unassuming, almost melancholy a manner, that even the rejected 
suitor himself could scarcely complain; and, what was most unu- 
sual of ell, those who had been net lovers generally remained 
her friends. 

She was, spito of her fancies, what few young women (or 
young men either) are — a thinker. Her chief misfortune was, 
too strong an imagination; her chief fault, too great an indul- 
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84 KIMINISCINCEt 

genee of it. I always suspected her of writing verses* but, fear- 
ful, I suppose, of the name of a blue, she would never acknowl- 
edge it. 

For the last six months, she had been on object of ardent 
attachment and eager pursuit with Henry Fane, a gentleman 
every way eligible, In the eyes of her friends and his, as a hus* 
band. If he had not yet declared himself fully to ber, it was, as 
I told her, because she bad never yet allowed him the opportu- 
nity; or because, dreading a rejection, he delayed the formal 
proffer of his suit until he should, by devoted, constant and 
respectful attention, at once have shown the depth and fidelity of 
bis attachment, and also secured an interest in her feelings. 

She seemed to have read his tactics, and to have perceived that, 
until encouraged by herself, he would not be likely to venture 
upon a declaration. But she could not encourage a suit she in- 
tended to decline; so, hoping he would finally understand the 
motives of her behavior, she allowed matters to take their 

In public she no more avoided than Invited him, and though 
her manner never parmitted attcntrons from him so marked as to 
be exclusive of others, yet as other gentlemen naturally retreated 
somewhat to allow him a fair field, — for Fane was a general favor- 
ite, and few had any hope of success at any rate, — the result was, 
that she, for several months, received more attention from him, 
even In public, than from any other. 

When I entered the ball-room, she was danolng with him, and 
many an admiring glance and comment followed the graceful 
movements of the pair. 

Tired with a half hour's peregrination of the heated rooms, 1 
stepped out on the back porch, where a neat colonnade command- 
ed a pretty flower garden; and leaning against one of the last 
columns, resigned myself to a meditative, dreamy enjoyment of 
the contrast between the delicionsly cool and star-lit atmosphere 
without, and the life-warmed, sudatory air within. , 

Others, standing and walking, were beneath the portico. It 
was too dark to distinguish persons at any distance, but many a 
voice of merry mirth or of romantic pensiveness reached my 
cars, as the promenade™ passed me. These gradually dropped off 
or returned to the rooms, one by one, till I fancied myself alone, 
and was only disturbed from a reverie by hearing low and earn- 
est voices within a few feet of me. The talkers were Florence 
and Mr. Fane. I, In the shade of the column, was not perceived. 
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Before I could decide what to do, their words, suppressed as they 
were, betrayed their subject of conversation. 

"I am sorry, Mr. Fane," said the low, gentle and almost gad 
voice of Florence, "that you have named this subject to me at 
all; and yet, perhaps I ought to be glad, for your sake, if not for 
mine, to be able to check the feelings yon say you have cherished 
for me, while it could be done without pain to yourself. 

"0, Miss Norton," he replied in a tone of anguish, "do not 
make your answer irrevocable. Can you not — will you not give 
me some hope, however small, In the future?" 

"I wish for your sake that I could," returned she, iu a manner 
evidently becoming more and more agltuted, "for I am not, 1 
assure you, Mr. Fane, and have not been insensible to your 

"O surely," exclaimed he eagerly, as if he saw a gleam of hope, 
"surely, if you will say so much, Mies Florence, you wilt not 
utterly refuse " 

"Hear me," interrupted she in a tone of most regretful sadness, 
"I might any even more than that without saying more than I 
truly feel; und yet so decided must you consider my answer, that 
even If I regarded you as you profess to look upon me, my reply 
to you would be the same that it has been. And ao it must be," 
she added, in a voice trembling with emotion, "to any other one." 

After a moment's pause, Florence herself resumed the conver- 
sation, perhaps to explain to him, as she had done to mo some 
hours before, the reasons for her conduct. But at the same mo- 
menMhoy turned away and recommenced their promenade. Glad 
(o escape from my quandary, and fearing their return, I quietly 
entered the rooms; tolerably well persuaded that Miss Norton 
felt no small partiality for her noble lover, and hoping earnestly 
that his logic might prove more effectual than mine had been. 

It was perhaps fifteen minutes afterwards that J observed them 
re-enter the ball-room together. But Fane's saddened counte- 
nance betrayed that bis suit had been unsuccessful. 

In the meantime some had commenced waltzing. The orchestra 
Was fine and the music excellent. Being especially fond of 
waltz music, I was listening Intently to the hand's faultless execu- 
tion, and at the same time admiring involuntarily the xest and 
gracefulness with which a foreign gentleman, a German, entered 
into the spirit of the dance, when 1 noticed thai Florence was 
waltting. 
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The movement f > one calculated, more than any other sort of 
dance, to display the grace* of a liandsome figure. W hether or 
not she was aware how much to advantage aha appeared in the 
waltz, ahe was at all events extremely fbnd of it, and waltzed 
extremely well. 

This time, however, 1 observed, aa shepassedme, tbsther face 
was unnaturally Hushed, and that ahe appeared to cling unusually 
to her partner, aa if for support. She paased on, and I turned to 
look at the graceful German. He was talking to the leader of 
the orchestra, and a moment after, in compliance wltb bis request, 
(as I learned afterward,) the tune changed, and keeping the same 
time, the band slid into the beautiful but melancholy notes of 
Weber's Last Waltz. I listened a moment, wrapped up entirely 
In the favorite harmony, without thinking of the singularity 
of Its being played there, to dance by. 

Suddenly, loud exclamations were heard in both male and female 
voices. At the same moment the music ceased, and all commenc- 
ed hurrying toward the orchestra- I started forward, and was not 
half way when I heard my name pronounced loudly by a dozen 
voices. Something serious roust have happened.. 

Hastening toward the circle, way was made for me, and who 
can tell the feelings with which I. saw Florence Norton, support- 
ed on a sofa by a half dozen, pale and lifeless, with the blood 
spouting in a vermllllon jet from the ruptured temporal artery, 
where a ghastly wound was laid open! Supposing her fainted 
from the shock and the bleeding, I sent instantly for my case of 
instruments to take up the blood-vessel, and meanwhile repressed 
the bleeding with my finger. She did not seem to recover sen- 
sation, and I called for water and salts; but as I took the passive 
wrist, I almost sprang to my feet in amazement The pulse wan 
still! I placed my hand to her heart. That, also, was motionless. 
She was dead! 

The apparent cause of" th» disaster was easily explained. The 
gentleman with whom she had been waltzing stated that, as they 
went round the room her movement seemed to him like that of 
•ne faint or giddy. He noticed this particularly, because he had 
never before known her to falter In waltzing. As they approached 
the end of the apartment toward the orchestra, the tune changed, 
and before a half-dozen bars of the new one were played, .with a 
sigh at pain she suddenly, slipped from his grasp,. and before he 
could recover or save her, had fallen with her temple against tha 
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sharp, projecting comer of the temporary orchestra-box, which 
they were just at that instant passing. 

But the result was out of all proportion to the can»e. That 
such a blow should produce a severe contusion and temporary 
syncope, was natural enough; but that it should cause instant 
death, was astonishing. Others might pronounce it miraculous. 
1 looked deeper, and recognized the too sure fulfillment of my 
own warning to her only a few hours before. 

Her singular and long-Indulged presentiment had already acted 
like a sort of monomania upon a mind so sensitive, so highly 
strung as hen was naturally. My inadvertent stumbling upon it 
in the afternoon had awakened and sharpened Its Influence upon 
her delicate organization; for the argument that fails to convince, 
always re-acts in strengthening the opinion or impression at which 
it was aimed. Her unexpected though pre-decided rejection of 
Fane's suit, while she still loved him, had wrought np still higher 
the tension of her nervous system. This was yet Increased by 
the explanation she had given him (at the time I left them under 
the portico,) of the reasons for her course; and to complete the 
climax, was the conventional necessity for her, in order to avoid 
suspicion of what had passed between herself and Fane, to return 
to the ball-room, and controlling the feelings with which her 
heart was almost bursting, still to mingle, as though nothing had 
happened, in the thoughtless and festive throng that filled the 
apartments. 

The intolerable strain of this effort npon her nervous system 
was such that, even had no sudden shock occurred to snap asun- 
der the too tensely- stretched chorda of life, the re-action might 
have killed her, by developing suddenly some disease of the heart. 
But when, in the condition described, the sound of that fatal 
waltz struck her oars, associated as it was with her strange pre- 
sentiment, It caused a determination of blood to the head, that 
would probably have produced brain-fever, even if she had been 
prevented from falling. 

It was a horrible picture. The sodden contrast in the faces of 
all that crowded circle, between the smiling, joyous life of a mo- 
ment past, and the pallid sadness of death at the present The 
change from the harmonious strains of the band to the discordant 
screams of terrified and fainting women — the dark red life-current 
that streamed down over the figured floor — the blood-stained 
ball-dress, and the pallid and passive features 4f;h«r:?f}x>, one 
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minute ego, had been radiant with health and beauty — the frantic 
gestures of poor Fane, who wandered about the room like one 
distracted; — while above and around still shone the brilliant lamps, 
as gaily over this picture of sorrow and death as they had over 
the previous one of mirthfulnesB and life ; — all conspired to im- 
press upon the memory, in a manner never to be forgotten by its 
«, that terrible scene, — the death in a bail-roam. 
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REMINISCENCES. 



NUMBER VI. 



THE TOO EARLY MARRIAGE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

I have been often asked why it Is, that American women break 
(as the expression is) so much earlier than English women: wliy 
it is, that, while an English lady who, at eighteen, was only tolera- 
ble, will, at thirty-fire, be splendid, an American lady, who at 
eighteen was beautiful, will, even so early as at thirty, be broken 
and faded? And I have generally attributed to a too early mar- 
riage and too early assumption and exercise of the cares of 
maternity this result, so undeniable and yet so unwillingly ad- 
milted by any one who wishes his country-women to hare abroad 
as high a reputation for personal beauty as his countrymen have 
for personal courage. 

American ladies marry at sixteen or seventeen, (I have known 
frequent marriages at fifteen, and some even at fourteen, but I am 
not arguing from unusual or extreme cases,} become mothers at 
seventeen or eighteen, nurse their children from two to five years, 
and by the time they are thirty, have really felt and suffered as 
much of maternal anxieties — the most trying and exhausting of 
all painful feelings — as they ought certainly never to have passed 
through before forty-five. What wonder that they are faded at 
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thirty, or rather, what miracle must have been wroughf if they 
are not? 

Moreover, owing to a very prevalent but exceedingly provincial 
prejudice, If an American lady be net disposed of matrimonially 
in very early life, it happem that by the time she is twenty-five, — 
just about the time when an established constitution, confirmed 
health and a perfect organization of the osseous structure enable 
her to endure, without too rapid decay, the cares Inseparable from 
married life, — she has set herself down, and la set down, as "all 
old maid." 

Losing, with the expectation, the disposition to please the other 
sex; imagining herself, what she fancies herself considered by 
others a useless member of society, she sometimes perhaps gives 
way to the mingled regret and vexation so Inseparable from the 
mortification she endures, and becomes as unpleasant an associate 
as it is usual with the prejudiced and unthinking to represent her. 

To me it appears, on the contrary, supremely ridiculous to see 
a boarding-school miss, — scarcely yet In her teens, but just learn- 
ing to speak and act like a rational creature, as light of mind as 
of heart, with not a sentiment beyond admiration of Lord Byron 
and open shirt-collan, and hardly an idea of the world beyond 
some confused notion of white favors and love in a cottage; with 
no weight of character, knowledge of society or of herself, — 
become, in all her ignorance of and unfitness for the duties and 
responsibilities she so thoughtlessly assumes, a wife and a mother. 
And how often do these early and emphatically love-matches, 
entered Into with the warmest eagerness and apparent affection, 
prove the most unhappy of unions, leading to separations, divorces, 

The recollections I am about to give will illustrate and, perhaps, 
enforce my views. 

Of all my female patients, during a season of prevalent and 
very malignant scarlet fever, there was no one whose gentle de- 
meanor, patient endurance of suffering, and quiet, uncomplaining 
disposition, so much and so favorably impressed me as did those of 
Louisa Charlotte Landon. I give the name In full, for a reason 
that will appear hereafter. 

Her large Circassian blue eye always met me , ea I entered her 
sick room, with an expression of patient, gentle resignation. 
Every medicine, however unpleasant, every composition, however 
nauseating, was swallowed without a murmur or a change of 
feature. This was the mure remarkable, because she was then. 
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sal; sKrnjt fourteen, and of coarse could scarcely be expected to 
bare acquired much of the self-command so generally obtained 
by females (at least in the endurance of pain,) at a later period. 
It was in tact native, unminglcd sweetness of disposition. What 
wonder that I was partial to my amiable young patient, who gave 
me so little trouble, seemed a atlanger to caprice, and always 
turned to me the same good-natured, winning smije, whether I 
announced her convalescent, or prescribed some bitter and sicken- 
All danger of her life soon passed, and she gradually recovered. 
I bad marked her for the forming of a rare woman; one who 
would, when developed in body and mind, possess firmness with- 
out obstinacy and gentleneae without dullness, self-control without 
stoicism and sensibility without weakness. Such I did not then) 
do not now doubt, she might have become at twenty-three to 
twenty-five. 

Miss Landon 's father was an old Virginian, quite a gentleman 
in feelings and manners, but poorly, if at all, educated. Her 
mother was a native of Philadelphia, where she had spent her life 
till married. Her own education had been superficial, a mere 
boarding-school operation, of which by far the most important 
part. In the eyes of all concerned, was the paying of the bills. 
She left school at sixteen, and at seventeen married Mr. Landon. 
She-had ten times the energy of character that her husband ever 
possessed; would not for the world that her lock and bell-handles 
were less bright than her neighbors'; enjoyed, and at the same 
time feared, scandal more than any other one thing on earth, and 
felt the dearest object of her life to be the early and suitable set* 
tlement of her two daughters. 

In snch hands, and with such directors, It may be imagined 
how much of really valuable advice or assistance Louisa received 
at home, in the formation of her mind or habits. The mother, 
from her superior energy, had the management of her children 
entirely In her own hands, and hor ideas of mental discipline ex- 
tended no farther than to ornament, not educate, — the common 
error of our modern female schools. 

Louisa was therefore carefully ornamented, bo far as the some- 
what limited means of Mr. Landon would allow. Her education 
was really a private matter, dependent upon and consisting of her 
own private digestion of any truly valuable book that might, 
like a lottery prize, by a rare chance tall lnto.her hands. Though 
1 always thought her own good natvpnl tense would and did lead 
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her to think some, perhaps much, upon her reading; and even 
this, desultory and Irregular as it was, must have been of benefit. 

A year passed after the date of the commencement of my 
sketch, and she was fifteen, and growing more attractive every 
day, as the peculiarities of her character and penon made them- 
selves more and more apparent. 

Gentleness, in all that the word can be imagined to imply, was 
the predominant trait in her temper and disposition, and it threw 
an air of quiet, lady-like high-breeding over every action, every 
motion. Nature, arlleesness, nonets, were evident in her whole 
deportment. I often wondered that her disposition, or at least her 
temper, was net spoiled by her mother. But it was not; and in 
looking at the delicate frame, the slender figure, and seeing the 
purity and gentleneaB of spirit that shone through all, reminding 
one of a dove just fledged, yon were almost pained by the feeling 
of the total unfitness of such a creature for the rude experiences 
that make up much of our communications with the selfish world 
in which we live. 

In the meantime, the restless Mrs. Landon became uneasy and 
anxious to see her younger daughter married, «r at least, on the 
way to matrimony. 

Mrs. L. had an older daughter, Mary Landon; but as J intend 
giving some reminiscences of her history hereafter, I shall only 
say here that at this time she had a lover, whom she, or at least 
her mother, expected soon to change to a husband. 

1 seldom called at the Landon's without hearing Louisa more 
or less quizzed by her mother on the subject of matrimony. I 
always thought it in very bad taste; but, it was her mother. 
Louisa was, however, such sort of girl, as, to use an expression 
common amongst young people, "couldn't be plagued." She took 
every thing so quietly, denying nothing, laughing good-naturedly 
with you, and as much at herself as at any one else; so that all 
ber mother's joking and quizzing were ineffectual and harmless. 

One day I bad dropped in, as I often did, to spend a half-hour. 
The mother soon commenced her usual strain of talking at her 
daughter, who seemed to listen as unconcernedly as usual. But 
Mrs. Landon bad an advantage now. A day or two previous, she 
had herself drawn Louisa's attention to a young gentleman pass- 
ing in the street, about whose appearance there was something 
that attracted ber own notice; and the daughter had shown so 
much Interest in the stranger as to inquire his name. Mrs. L. 
manifestly at heart gave no serious or second thought to the cir 
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it she wanted something to talk about and with 
which to quhs har daughter, who, however, took all quietly aa 
usual. I had risen to go, and made a remark about the weather, 
which brought Louisa to the window. 

Just at that moment n young gentleman passed the house. The 
air was sultry and his hat was in hU hand. 

"That is he," said Louisa to me, in a rather low voice, and 
pointing to the passer-by, — "what a forehead he has, who is Itl" 

Surprised at her remark and question, I looked and recognized 
a young law-student, whose father, a professional gentleman, was 
an intimate acquaintance. And as a singular coincidence occur- 
red to me at the moment, I said, with a mock seriousness that I 
afterward regretted: 

"Miss Louisa Charlotte Landon, that young gentleman's nam? 
is Lonls Charles Langdon." 

Mrs. Landon, astonished, sprang to the window. 

"Well, I'll declare 1" exclaimed she, with a mischievous glanca 
toward her daughter, "it's the very same!" 

Louisa's face became pale, with some superstitious feeling at 
the strange similarity of names. 

"La, child," said the mother, "don't look so frightened. It's 
only to stick aG into your name, and I dare say he's a nice young 
man,— isn't he Dr.?" 

I did not approve the mother's trifling, any more than I liked 
Louisa's paleness and evident interest, but told them who young 
Langdon was, — that his father was a professional gentloman of 
considerable eminence, and the young man s> student of law, with 
some reputation among his acquaintances for talent, perhaps 

I soon after left the house, and so the circumstance seemed to- 



LEAF II. 

iMARRIAGE. 

A few days afterward, driving along one of the streets, during 
alight shower of rain, I saw a couple walkingahead of me whom 
I recognized as Louise and young Langdon. I knew they were 
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not acquainted; he must have found her caught in the shower 
without an umbrella, and offered his. Had she been older, such 
an offer from one conventionally a stranger (for, though she knew 
him by sight, they had not been introduced,) might hare been de- 
clined, but not at fifteen. 

By the time I had overtaken them, the run had increased to a 
heavy shower, and as I drove up near her, she anticipated my 
offer Of a seat with me, by requesting me to set her down at home. 
Ab I spoke to Langdon familiarly while he was helping his com- 
panion Into thagig, it seemed necessary for me, knowing both, la 
introduce them to each other. Loaisa's eyes requested as much 
of me — and voting Langdon stood, hat in hand, evidently waiting 
for it. I accordingly introduced them, hut with much regret that 
Hie necessity for doing so had occurred; — and for this reason. 
Both were mnch too young to marry, or to think of it; yet each 
had manifestly made an impression upon the other. In trod notion 
would lead to acquaintance; and for what might be the result of 
acquaintance between the young persons, under such circumstan- 
ces, I did not wish to be in any way responsible. 

With Miss Landon the reader Is already acquainted. Young 
Langdon was scarcely twenty-one. His studies would be com- 
pleted In something less than a year. His father had the name of 
being lu easy circumstances, but I knew be was not rich. Hla 
professional income was large, but lie moved in an expensive 
circle, and each year generally consumed its own earnings. 

Louis was an only son, did not lack mind, had been mnch bet- 
ter educated than Hiss Landon, wrote occasionally In both prose 
and rhyme, and, for a youth, wrote well; possessed good princi- 
ples, was generous and sensitive, full of good impulses, quick In 
temper, hasty in forming resolutions, and etretinate in carrying 
them out. Ilia person was good, and his address and manner* 
prepossessing. 

As he bowed to us, after being introduced, and turned away, 
the expression of his countenance could be read like an open 
book. No language would have told more plainly his conscious- 
ness of his vantage ground with Hiss Landon— and bis delight at 
such consciousness. There is a magnetism about these things. 
When I turned to Louisa, although she, as if dreading my notice, 
had not followed her new admirer with a glance, yet she colored 
with embarrassment, and gave me a deprecating look that I un- 
derstood and obeyed. Langdon's name was, therefore, not men- 
tioned during the remaining distance to her house. 
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The next lime I called at Mrs. Landon's, I found that Louisa, 
with her usual purity of motive and strict propriety, had related 
the whole occurrence to her mother; though it must hare been 
with the full consciousness that it would give her mother ground 
for quizzing her for many a day. Toe moment the daughter had 
left the room, Mrs. Landon overwhelmed me with rapid and evi- 
dently serious inquiries about young Langdon, apparently con- 
sidering him already almost in the light of a proposed son-in-law. 
I could not but notice that, while anxiously seeking information 
on almost every imaginable point, she did not once allude to his 
youth or ask his age; so I mentioned it. 

"0, Doctor," said she, laughing, "I see what yon think I'm 
driving at;" (no wonder — her questions had shown her thoughts 
for the last half hour;) "but really, now," added she with a more 
serious manner, "if young Mr. Langdon should wish to become 
my son-in-law, I don't think his age ought to be any great objec- 
tion. It wouldn't be with me, certainly. His family is vary 
good, he has some expectations, and you say he has talents. 
Besides, I was always in favor of early marriages; I myself Was 
married young, and then I do so much wish to see Louisa settled 
in life, some way, before I die." 

The last pathetic allusion was deprecatory of an; remark from 
me, for she well knew my opinion on the subject I saw easily 
how the matter stood. Mrs. Landon was not only willing that 
Langdon should be her son-in-law, but resolved upon It. 

Ob, these match-making mothers! With how much of this 
world's married misery are they chargeable! 

A week from that day, I met Langdon coining from the house. 
Mrs. Landon managed well. In six months, I was invited to 
Louisa's wedding! The bridegroom was Langdon. 

The party was brilliant. Many friends of both families pre- 
sent; every one seemed happy, and the young couple happiest of 
all. The friends appeared generally to set down the whole affair 
as one of those matches said to be made in heaven. Many spoke, 
with almost superstitious feeling, of the strange similarity in the 
names of the two young persons, and as an additional evidence 
that they were "made for each other." All approved the mar- 
riage, and congratulated the parents; and every one prophesied, 
what every one seemed to wish and expect, the utmost happiness 
to the young couple. 

Every one prophesied? No, I was an exception; but I gave 
no utterance to anticipations unsuited to the place and hour. It 
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may be owing to temperament that I can never look upon a 
marriage-scone, even one tout my heart and opinions approve, 
without more of melancholy than of hopeful pleasure. How 
much more bo In thla instance. To see this gentle and pure- 
hearted, but inexperienced young creature, whom heretofore 
parental kindness had not suffered the "winds of heaven to visit 
too roughly," voluntarily cut herself off from that care and kind- 
ness forever; leave, of her own accord, the Bide of those who had 
watched her infancy and guarded her childhood, and that too 
with a tenderness which none but a mother can feel, and which 
(talk as we will of conjugal affection,) after leaving her is never 
known again. To see the clinging memories of early life, the 
tender recollection! of girl-hood, the closer ties of later years, 
all- -all those hallowed associations of past existence that so 
surely cluster round every heart possessed of common sensibility, 
broken asunder or forgotten — and for whom? A stranger of six 
months' acquaintance. 

But I kept such thoughts to myself. They certainly did not 
infect the two persons most interested; for a more perfectly happy 
looking couple than that young bride and groom, I have never 



MARRIED LIFE. 

The young people went immediately to house-keeping. Lang- 
don, by hurrying, and of course at some expense of thorough- 
ness, had finished his studies, and was to commence Immediately 
the practice of law. He chanced to take an office next door to 
my own. The parents provided them an outfit, and his father 
gave him sufficient credit at bank to go through the first year. 

For the first month or two, while at my own office, I saw lit- 
tle of my new neighbor. This was, of course, to be expected. 
He was too happy at home and too little needed elsewhere. All 
professional practice comes slowly to a young or new beginner. 
He would spend, some days, two or three hours nominally at his 
office; though when I was In, most of even this time would be 
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paused at my office, talking, it might be, of various matters, but 
generally winding lip with a eulogy on hia wife, and the expres- 
sion of hia obligations to me for having first introduced him to 
her. He little knew how illy I deserved his thanks for an office 
so reluctantly performed. 

Matters stood thus for about two months, when Langdeu'a 
father died suddenly. His affairs were found much involved, and 
their settlement fell upon Louis. He had no living near relative 
but a sister; he had lost his mother some years previous. Buii- 
tless now called him oRener and kept him longer at hia office 
than before. It was probably from the trouble and anxiety con- 
rrecled with his new misfortune and consequent melancholy em- 
ployment, that I now saw him occasionally with a aloud on hip 



The estate proved solvent, but nothing -beyond this. It was 
-now proper, and indeed indispensable, that he should attend mare 
closely to hie profession, and he did so. But clients were neces- 
sarily few, and as necessarily his expenses outran his Income. 

I hars often thought it one of the most trying and perhaps 
unfortunate positions In which a young person can be placed, 
that he shonld have the nitre- into good society, with scarcely the 
means of appearing there as others do, and as It is of course pro- 
per that he should appear. Such a position was young Lang- 
don's. A very natural, and perhaps perfectly proper pride, as 
well as ail his associations, made him shrink from the idea of 
withdrawing from one circle to enter a lower one. He would 
either maintain bis present position, or enter no society at all. 
Prudence would perhaps have dictated the latter course, and 
probably, if still single, he had sufficient self-control to have pur- 
sued such a one. But his wife could not and must not be cut off 
from all social enjoyment; moreover, his sister was marriageable, 
and It would begrcaHnjaetico te her to give her no opportunity 
of either seeing the world or making a choice lu it So he deter- 
mined to see some society, and of such sort as that in which he 
had always moved. 

The advice of friends might have benefited him here, but the rea- 
der has seen, perhaps, eneugb «f the salient points of hia charac- 
ter, to know that one of them was an independence, or obstinacy; 
which at once refuses ta ask counsel and prevents its being 
volunteered. The result of his decision involved necessarily 
some considerable expense, though I did not think him extrava- 
gant. Still his Dr. and Cr. account at bank approiansai daily 
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nearer to that level, to which a snrplns of Cr." seems alwlya fo- 
have eo Strang a tendency . 

I da not know If, upon the whole, this was not in some sort a 
benefit, In compelling him to adopt and practice that economy, no 
difficult to teach a young or newly-married couple, and in requir- 
ing of him that attention to professional duties, by which alone 
he could hope to acquire either reputation or fortune. I thought 
that probably as present means diminished, clients might and 
would increase,- so that bis profession would yield him a tolerable' 
and gradually growing income. My chief fear was, that the 
youth and inexperience of himself and wife would mil to prompt 
that guardedness against needless expenditure, which alone could 
keep him (Ait of debt. His talents would, in the end, Barely make 
way for him in the world, and hie wife's many and often-admired 
good qualities of head and heart secure to him and her happiness 
at home; provided only, that his and her talents and qualities 
could be properly and happily developed, amidst the pecuniary. 
difficulties by which they would be surrounded. 

It was shortly after this time that I was called to his house 
during a trifling illness of his wife. Introduced to their sick' or 
bed room, I was both surprised and grieved at the articles of value 
and luxury, which I found in a room sacred from visitors,- ami 
secured from all eyes but their own. 

Expense in furnishing a parlor has for it at least the excuse, 
poor as even it may be, of the desire and necessity of keeping up 
appearances. But extravagance in furnishing a private room 
could be prompted only by a thoughtlessness aa to pecuniary 
matters, from the consequences of which, in his peculiar circum- 
stances, I saw much to apprehend. The offer to purchase such 
things must have come from Louis, as much in mere defiance of 
the straightened means that rendered such purchase extravagant, 
as from the wish to gratify his wife. But har consent that such 
things should be bought, was the matter of regret with me, as 
showing not only inexperience, but also a want of that peculiar 
tact or management which five or seven years more would have 
given her, and which would have been satisfied with the mere 
ofler of such luxuries, from a husband in the circumstances f 
hers. But he and she were so young, so much too young. 

During the latter part of the first year of Langdon's marriage, 
Mr. Landon failed, and thus, by the time twelve months were 
paased, the young gentleman was dependent entirely upon hi* 
professional iaconu for support. This had increased, slowly and 
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gradually, It is true, bat quite as rapidly as any young practi- 
tioner has a right to expect, and by this lime was sufficient, if pro-' 
dently and properly managed, for the necessities of his family. 
But in his hands, and with his want of experience, it conld hardly 
be expected to be so managed. The consequence was, he became 
involved; and of all despotisms — of ail the kinds of slavery that 
human imprudence, folly or crime has brought upon human be- 
ings — that of debt, which, without being the moat criminal, i* 
unquestionably the most mortifying and painful. And it is not 
to be supposed that, with the prospect of such embarrassment, 
there were not, even during the first year of married life, occur- 
rences sufficiently vexatious to sour his temper and to try hers. 

The oft-quoted aphorism about "the course of true love" is 
infinitely more applicable to the course of early marriage. That 
the young pair were strongly attached to each other, I well knew. 
Louisa, especially, was one of those gentle, unselfish natures so 
peculiarly constituted, when properly developed, far loving deep- 
ly, devotedly, unchangeably. But it is a rare and almost unrea- 
sonable sort of either attachment or temper that can endure, 
undiminiahlngly and uncomplainingly, the privation of accus- 
tomed conveniences; and I saw, by the occasionally moody looks 
and clouded brow of my neighbor, that bis path was not always 
among flowers. Still, this might be owing to pecuniary embar- 
rassments alone, and his anxieties might, as Edmund Burke used 
to say of his, vanish the moment he entered the presence of his 
wife. Accident unfortunately enlightened me here. 

During the second year of their marriage, an illness of Miss 
Langdon, Louis' only sister, called me again professionally to 
their house. One day my application at the street door was un- 
heard, and I admitted myself. 

A physician's step is always light, and my feet, eased in India 
rubbers, gave no sound as I walked. Ascending the stairs toward 
the room of my patient, wards in a tone somewhat suppressed, 
but in evident altercation, reached my ears. And with the most 
painful feelings I recognized the voices of Mr. and Mrs. Lang- 
don. The words I had no wish to recognize, but they continued, 
in spite of all the noise I conld make, by caughing and tread- 
ing heavily, till I had reached the first landing. As I passed their 
room, the door was thrown to, bat not in lime to prevent my 
hearing a half-snppressed sob. 

Returning from the house, my reflections were most unenvia- 
ble. For these two young and interesting persons, I felt the 
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warmest regard. Promptnd by this, I had at first disapproved their 
marriage; when it did occur, 1 wished it a happy one, and now 
regretted moat deeply that it seemed otherwise. But it was what 
I bad anticipated. 

Ono of the unavoidable sources of mutual dissatisfaction re- 
alized by ail very young couples, is found in the self-deception 
and exaggeration of their own youthful fancy. It is only the 
very juvenile lover who "sees Helen's beauty in a brow of 
Egypt," imagiues his mistress an angel, and invests her with di- 
vers and sundry ideal and extra-human perfections; and then, 
when the constant association and better acquaintance of married 
life discloses more truly the character, every newly-discovered 
defect, though but a weakess inseparable from human nature, is, 
in his un-acqnaintance with that human nature and ignorance of 
what is really to be expected In a woman or wife, is set down as 
a fault; the concealment of which, before marriage, be attributes 
not to his own passionate blindness, -but to wilful deception or 
hypocrisy. 

There has probably never yet lived Ihat couple who had so. 
exact a knowledge of each other's temperament and character 
before marriage, as to leave nothing to be discovered after it. 
Many good qualities will often be found beyond the expectation; 
but the one party must be more than human in perfections, or the 
other much less in penetration, if the intimate intercourse of 
married life do not unveil many a weakness, many an Infirmity, 
whose existence was never suspected by the lover or the mistress. 
How much more so when the parties are too young to have ac- 
quired much discrimination in characters, and too little self-con- 
trolled to use, in the haste of passion, even what they may pos- 
sess. Mature years will make all proper allowances, but twenty- 
two and sixteen are not mature years. 

Louis was burdened with debt, and that made him fretful. 
Louisa was necessarily denied many a little luxury to which she 
bad been accustomed, and this rendered her dissatisfied. She 
made comparisons of her present privations as a wife with her 
former indulgences as a daughter; forgetting, perhaps, that, even 
had she remained single, she would have been called upon by the 
late misfortunes of her father to make, as a daughter at least, 
equal sacrifices with those she was now compelled to submit to as 
a wife. Langdon, too, had his unavoidable comparisons and bit- 
ter reflections. He found that, by the help of a little Ill-humor 
and ■ little imagination, peculiarities in his wife, before unseen, 
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or seen only to be admired, were easily thrown Into strong relief 
as glaring, inexcusable defects and faults. Me discovered that, 
when ont of temper, his wife's quiet amiability very much re- 
sembled dullness, her unresisting gentleness assumed the appear- 
ance of stupidity, while her uncomplaining passiveness was the 
Tory fac'tinaU of obstinacy. 

It would be painful to me, and without instruction or interest 
to the reader, even had I time or space for it, to follow and de- 
scribe, step by step, the mutual alienation gradually induced by 
and during the course of three years of married life. His em- 
barrassments became greater, and his temper (and probably here 
too) lest controlled, and mutual disappointment must have led to 
mutual reproaches, ending in fixed dislike and aversion. 

About two months after the marriage of Langdon's sister, an 
attachment was levied upon his property. When the sheriff 
entered the house, Mrs. Lang-don left It, to visit her parents, now 
in quite reduced circumstances, a few mites from the city. It 
was whispered that her visit would prove like that of Byron's 
wife under somewhat similar circumstances. Such was the event; 
she did not return to her husband. But for this, Langdon's 
friends would have relieved him, as soon as they had learned his 
situation, (which his Independence and pride prevented his 
making known earlier,) but now there was little motive to do so. 
It mas understood that he was going to leave the country for the 
South and West. 

I saw him a few times after their separation, and before he left. 
He appeared gloomy, discouraged and despairing, but did not 
seem conscious of wrong. Of his wife he was never heard to 
speak after the separation. The friends of the parties of conrse 
took up the matter and talked very much and very imprudently. 
The lady had, as usual, the most sympathy, but I had little doubt 
of fault on both sides. That both were unhappy, now was cer- 
tain; that both had been more or less culpable, was to me equally 

Of all the talkers, the match-tusking Mrs. London talked the 
loudest, the longest and the bitterest; discovering now, for the 
first time, that she had always disliked Longdon, and always op- 
posed the match. Louisa, with better judgment, said nothing. 
That she suffered acutely, torturingly, was evident, but she suf- 
fered in silence. 

Langdon's property was sold; he settled up his affairs as well 
as possible, bade adieu to his sisters .and disappeared. 
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ILL HEALTH— CHOLERA. 

Six years passed. Langdou had never been bearJ from. About 
tire years after the separation, a distant relative bequeathed to 
Louisa and her Bister a handsome fortune. 

The conveniences, the luxuries of life again surrounded them, 
but to Louisa, at least, it made little difference. She lived in a 
retirement that was almost seclusion. Life had lost for her all 
aim and motive. She had become pale and thin and specter-like. 
Her friends said that her husband's ill-treatment was carrying her 
to the grave. But it was not so. She was wretched, that was 
undeniable, end she had doubtless painful memories of harsh 
words from him; but let no one fancy that the bitterest drop in 
any cup of sorrow will be thrown there by the treatment of oth- 
ers, if we ourselves are guiltless. With her, I well knew, the 
most acute suffering was the consciousness and the recollection 
of her own unwise or unkind course towards her husband. Mow, 
with more knowledge and a better developed mind, she saw it 
all — where he and where she was wrong. 

She never complained; it was not In her disposition or nature 
■to do so. She never spoke of him to any one, bo far as I could 
learn, save once or twice to myself, during the latter part of the 
period above named; and then by way of making inquiries to 
which I could give no satisfactory answer. But she was evidently 
dying by inches, and of a broken heart. 

We ordered her Southward for her health. I expected opposi- 
tion on her part, from the listlossness and aversion to action so 
surely accompanying a decline; but, to my surprise, my an- 
nouncement produced the only cheerful look I had seen on her 
pallid countenance for months. Then I knew she was thinking 
of her husband. It was indeed so. 

With six years of thought, knowledge, and self-examination, 
came the reawakening of an attachment which, in her constant 
bosom, could be really extinguished only with life. If her bus- 
band were only with her now, and felt and thought as she did, 
they might yet be happy. At home, she had neither inclination 
nor opportunity to Inquire for him; in the far South she might 

She went down, under escort of an acquaintance, by way of 
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Mobile t« Tallahassee, Florida, her destined slopping place. Do- 
ring her absence, her letters to her mother and to myself told her 
wishes, hopes and fears. If ahe should or could find her hus- 
band, and found him such as she hoped and expected him to be, 
she would again place her happiness in his hands. Her mother 
opposed this; I did not. If she could meet Langdoo as much 
improved in mind, disposition, experience, &C-> as she was, I be- 
ttered they would be happy together; and O how earnestly I 
wished she might do so. 

She, one of the most amiable of God's creatures, with capaci- 
ties for being happy and for making others so, rarely equalled, 
wsjj yet perfectly wretched. In the great game or battle of life, 
ahe bad made one mis- play, one false move; and innocent at heart 
and deeply repenting ss ahe was, was notwithstanding completely 
miserable. How long was this to last; 

In the meantime, for a year before this, the Western world had 
been alarmed by accounts of the dreadful ravages in the old 
world, of the Asiatic cholera. The papers teemed with reports 
of its rapid, resistless, life-destroying progress there, and con- 
jectures of its probable entrance and fatality here. And it came. 
I Well remember when the announcement, was made of the first 
appearance of the mighty destroyer at Quebec. So fatal was the 
path of the pestilence, so resistless its attacks, and so sweeping its 
wide-wasting ruin, that many a lip blanched, many a cheek 
turned pale at the news, that would scarcely have changed color 
at the cannon's mouth. 

It advanced with giant strides Westward and Southward, 
crossed the AlleghaniBs, and poured its vial of wrath, like the 
apocolyptic angel, upon the valley of the Mississippi. Mr. and 
Mrs. Landon became alarmed for their daughter, and desired her 
return. At that particular juncture, few wished or were even 
willing to travel far on our great thoroughfares, either by land or 
water. Business called me, however, Imperatively to New Or- 
leans, and I consented to go farther and bring Louisa home. 

At Pittsburgh, I found the plague comparatively harmless. 
Not more than fifty or a hundred fatal cases occurred, and though 
apprehension and terror magnified both its prevalence and its 
fatality, yet so confident did the citizens become In the repellent 
and sanitary qualities of their sulphur-scented atmosphere, that 
the Rev. Mr. Maguire, an aged and much respected Catholic 
priest, who was one of the victims, was followed lo the grave, 
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though in the midst of the pestilence, by the largest funeral the 
city had ever seen. 

At Wheeling the scene was changed. There the pestilence 
was a destroying angel. Our boat lay at the wharf's half hoar, 
and I went up Into the City. But what a picture of desolation! 
The honses wore cloBed and the streets deserted.. Many, per- 
haps most, of the inhabitants had fled from their dwellings, and 
if, in glancing up or down Main street, your eye caught any 
living thing, It was some pallid and frightened-looking creature, 
whose snsptcions glances and hasty steps betokened how much 
he dreaded not only contact with others, but the very atmos- 
phere he breathed. 

The solitude of thoseclosely bnllt streets was like that of ■ 
city of the deed. Large coal fires were burning at the corners 
of the squares, whence huge volumes of. sulphur-exhaling. smoke 
ascended, and gathering, formed a vast murky clond, that hung, 
like a funeral-pall over the devoted city. 

But it is not my business or intention now to detail the scenes 
of suffering, alarm, and death, necessarily witnessed, even during, 
my rapid passage down the Western waters. I reached New 
Orleans, and In the midst of a confusion and alaxm such as yel- 
low fever never caused, transacted my business and passed round 
to Tallahassee. 

I found Mrs. Langdon worse than I had reason, from her let- 
ters, to expect — worse Indeed than when she left home. It was 
becoming very evident that her disease was not such as the fac- 
ulty's compositions can reach. Regret and self-condemnation 
were her destroyers, and were fast bearing hor beyond the power 
of any recuperative energy, either in medicine or her own con- 
stitution. 

We started homeward, and were on the journey at just about 
the moat terrible period during the whole existence of- the cholera 
in the West. Cincinnati was reached without hindrance or inci- 
dent worth noting. When we left that city on our upward pas- 
sage, though we started on one of the finest boats on the river, 
there was not a single female passenger save Louisa, and not 
Ave mates in the cabin beside myself. 

My charge and I had several long and interesting conversa- 
tions. She told me what she had learned relative to her hus- 
band. Ha had, on reaching New Orleans, plunged deeply into 
dissipation. This she could forgive, and I saw in it nothing but 
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the effect of despair, self- reproach and unavailing regret*. Driven 
thence, after a few months, by a season of yellow fever, he had 
gone round to Mobile, and there found and engaged with a mer- 
cantile house, formerly known to his father. Hero he had re- 
mained, in uniform success u to business and propriety as to 
deportment, seeing no society and mingling in no scenes of plea- 
sure, until two years before, when a handsome speculation offer- 
ing itself in Mexico, he had gone there; since which time he had 
not been heard of. His Mobile friends believed him to have been 
murdered In Mexico. 

Our boat had started iu the evening. Next morning after 
breakfast, I was sitting in the ladies' cabin, endeavoring to per- 
suade Mrs. Langdon {as the only means of inducing; her to try 
or even to. wish for the recovery of health and life,) to hope that 
her husband was still living, and that she would yet meet him;, 
when a servant entered to inquire If I was not "a Doctor." 
Replying in the affirmative, he told me that a passenger was 
taken sick, and I was requested to see him. 

As I went, out and passed toward the state-room Indicated,, 
(one of those nearest the ladies' cabin,) the suspicious, frightened 
glances of the male passengers, and of some of the boat's officers 
Hut were in sight, told me atonce what the illness was suspected 
to be.. I hesitated. . If their suspicions were correct, had I any 
right, even If careless for myself, to incur the risk of Imparting 
contagion te others — to Louisa, near whom I was so constantly 
and necessarily 1 

I glanced toward the sick man's room. The door was open,, 
and the end of a traveling trunk that stood near it 'bore the ini- 
tials, " L. C. L." 

Could it be possible! In a moment, with a thrill of indescri- 
bable feeling, I entered the room. The first glance assured me 
that the stranger had indeed. the cholera; but a long and earnest, 
gate was necessary, before I could discover, through the disguise 
of swarthy color, hollow cheek and sharpened features, any 
resemblance to the once prepossessing countenance of Louis 
Charles Langdon. But it was he. I was recognized instantly, 
and though racked with pain, his first and eager question, asked 
with a tremulous and Imploring earnestness, that would not be 
denied or delayed, was; "Where, how was his wife?" 

I mnst and did answer, to satisfy him partially, though, of 
course, not to hint. even. that she was on the boat. I was really 
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frightened at the probable and passible consequences of a mutual 
knowledge on the part of each that the other was so near. 

I had not in vain looked upon coolers death-beds during my 
journey, and a few minutes exam i nation convinced me that Lang- 
don coutd not live. He had been taken more than two hours 
before he dared make it known or ask assistance, waiting till the 
(est possible moment, in the fear that, so soon as his disease was 
known or suspected, he should be set ashore, perhaps in a forest; 
tor the pestilence recognized neither ceremony nor humanity. 
What he had suffered in those two hours, from bodily pain and 
mental anguish, no human language could describe. 

Using all the remedies within my reach, though quite hopeless 
of good result, I gathered from him, meanwhile, that he bad, on 
leaving Mobile, gone-to the interior of Mexico. Successful spec- 
ulation had in two years mode him rich; and at length, unable to 
'bear longer the tortures of memory and the reproaches of con- 
science for his unkindnesB to his wife, he had resolved to return, 
seek her out, and ask pardon and reconciliation ; aud if that were 
refused, still to leave at her command the wealth he had acquired. 
He was unacquainted with her change of fortune. And now, all 
was vain — ail was lost. 

In the meantime, voices.were heard in the cabin. I could not 
catch all that was said, but heard enough to satisfy me that Lang- 
don's disease was known or suspected, and that propositions were 
making to have him set ashore Turning my head at the moment, 
as I heard the door of the ladies' cabin open, I saw Mrs. Langdon 
looking with an inquiring expression of countenance toward the 
room where I was sitting, (the door of which was open,) not ten 
steps from her. 

Suddenly her eye caught the initials on the trunk, aud the next 
moment, breathless and pale, she stood at the door and gluncod 
Into the room. One glance was sufficient for her. Neither the 
bronzed complexion, nor the care-hollowed cheek, the change 
wrought by six years of absence and Buffering, nor the temporary 
alteration of features from acute pain, could deceive or hold in 
suspense for a moment, the eye or the memory of an affection 
like ben. And before I coutd move hand or foot, or even utter a 
syllable of warning or prevention, with a shriek of mingled joy 
and anguish that rang in every corner of the boat, she was on her 
knees beside the low berth where her long-lost husband was lying, 
with her arms round his neck and her lips pressed to his. 

In that moment, all was forgotten. The fear of contagion on 
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her part, the tortures of disease en his, and (he hinh words and 
blttei thoughts of former years on toe put of both, — ail was for- 
gotten and all forgiven. 

I withdrew, closed the door, and going to the Captain, told him 
their story In brief, and the present trying crista In their circum- 
stances. He was a kind-hearted and gentlemanly officer, and 
assured me that, happen what weald, my friend should. not be pat 
ashore while living. 

Reassured by the Captain's promise, I returned to the cabin, 
bearing, on my way to it, many and angry threats, from both pas* 
sengers and crew, of violence toward the unfortunate victim of 
pestilence. But the Captain was evidently a man of determina- 
tion, accustomed and able to command, and I had confidence In 
his control of his boat. 

Without this support from him, I have no idea that Langdon 
would have been permitted to. remain on board a moment after his 
disease was known. 

Jt. is. impossible to describe, so that it would be conceived by 
one who did not witness It, the all-pervading horror, the all- 
absorbing dread of Infection, that filled every mind, and pictured 
itself on every face, during the prevalence of cholera; an appre- 
hension whose selfish exaggeration swept from almost every heart 
all sympathy with Buffering, and sometimes all natural affection. 
In the progress of the plague through this country, there were 
instances of some members of families being forsaken by the rest, 
even of children abandoned by their parents to the tender mercies 
of a pestilence, scarcely mere pitiless than those whom its ravages 
had transformed from men to monsters. 

No wonder, then, that a stranger among strangers would look in 
vain for sympathy in his sufferings or mercy in his misfortunes. 



LEAF V. 

CONCLUSION. 

Reaching Langdon 'a state-room, which was under virtual quar- 
antine, and avoided tike a pest-house, I found him, even in this 
short interval, much worse. The bluish -white finger-nails, the 
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They were talking together-* Langdon kncw-be was dying. It 
was one of the peculiarities of the cholera, that Its victims wen 
conscious to the last. My presence caused neither Interruption 
nor embarrassment. 

"I had hoped," said Langdon, an with faint and fast-wasting 
strength he returned the pressure of lips dearer to him now than 
the life that was ebbing away, "that when we might meet again, 
it would be under happier circumstances. Six long years of ab- 
sence hare been endured in this hope alone. They have taught 1 
me yonr value, your love, my own injustice, and, I think, some 
self-control. I did hope, Louisa, that some day we could be 
happy again together, — that we could lead and sing and waltz 
together, aa we used to do. But now it can never be — oh no. It 
oan never be again." 

Mrs. Langdon had hitherto sustained herself with a composure* 
and self-command that astonished me, but now her tears began to 
flow fast and im- restrained. 

"O, do not apeak of the past," said she, In a tone of the bitter- 
est sorrow; "I was wrong too, and I have Buffered for It. But now, 
O, if you could only be restored, I am sure we could be happy." 

"It is too late now, it is too late now," said the dying husband; 
"we have been unhappy, but It was Inexperience that made us so. 
Had we only waited a few yean, — but we were both too young, — 
so mncli too young." 

The unhappy wife covered her eyes to conceal the grief that, 
was overpowering her. 

"Doctor," said Langdon, "don't let them bury me here, in a 
strange, lonely place; I wish to be taken home and be burled 
where " he hesitated "bo that ahe may lie beside me." 

I promised, though I could not but foresee, even as I made the 
promise, the great difficulty of its performance. 

At that moment the boat's bell announced our approach to the 
town of Portsmouth, where, as I had learned previously from the 
Captain, we were to lie for an hour. An exclamation from Louisa 
called my eyes again to her husband. He was dead! 

The scene that followed was most painful. Mrs. Langdon ap- 
peared to be trying much to control herself, but ahe must have 
been more or leas than a woman, to be able wholly to do so. 
For a few minutes she clung convulsively to the corpse of her 
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husband as though she would not, could not be separated from 
him. After using every other possible means, I was obliged to 
remind her that unless she would yield to my persuasions, so that 
"I could leave her and make arrangements for a coffin before the 
boat left Portsmouth, the body of her husband would be thrown 
overboard. Then, with a calmness so unnatural as to be frightful, 
she pressed for the last time the cold lips of the corpse, and as she 
rose and turned toward the ladies' cabin, only said, "Doctor, re- 
member your promise." 

A coffin was easily procured; but not so the Captain's consent 
that the corpse should remain on the boat. An earnest appeal to 
bis heart, and the offer of live times the price of a passenger's fare, 
induced him to yield on certain conditions, and we had matters 
arranged accordingly. 

A box was prepared, seven feet long and three feet wide and 
deep. Into the bottom of this, fresh earth was placed, and the 
coffin then lowered in, after which the large box was tilled with 
earth to the top, and the cover fastened on. It was thought thai 
the fresh earth surrounding the coffin would prevent infection; 
■though I was convinced that if the plague were going to attack 
any one else on board, it would have done so before now. 

The body had been taken on shore to complete the arrangement, 
and when It was to be again brought on board, the most violent 
opposition was made, both by passengers and crew, to its return. 

It was a hopeless task at that period of exaggerated danger and 
alarm, to persuade any one to listen to reason In aught relating to 
the cholera) but I did endeavor long and earnestly to convince 
the passengers of that of which I was myself fully satisfied, that 
all probable mischief in the way of spreading infection was 
already dene, and that no possible additional danger could result 
to those on board from the presence of the earth-filled box. 

With a part I succeeded; the others and the crew were, in the 
midst of threats aud Imprecations, over-ruled by the Captain's 
authority. But as the huge box was lowered Into the hold, I saw 
and heard enough to render me strongly suspicious that an effort 
would be mode, during the night, to remove and throw it over- 
board. And I determined to watch. 

I anticipated a terrible task, during the remainder of the jour- 
ney, to calm and keep in bounds the affliction of the wife, now 
doubly widowed and heart-broken under this dreadful blow, by 
which the cup of happiness, so long, so eagerly sought, was 
dashed from her very lips. But I was disappointed. A cooiprcs- 
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oioii of the lip, an occasional quiver of (.lie muscle* of her fKcc, 
and an unnatural calmness of demeanor, were the only external 
evidence* of a grief that life had thenceforth no power to lessen 
nor death to Increase. I was even alarmed for herself. The con- 
stant tention of the nervous system to its almost limit, manifested 
in her quiet, unquerulous grief, might— in all probability must, 
in a frame weakened as hers, produce dangerous consequences. 
Hut there was with mo no remedy. Any attempt at consolation, 
under existing circumstances, would hare been mockery. 

Mindful of my suspicions, I did not retire till late, and then lay 
down in my clolhes. Anxiety kept me sleepless. I imagined, 
every few moments, that I beard noises and even voices in the 
bold of the boat, and was a dozen times on the point of rising; 
but when I would place my head at the berth-window, I could 
bear nothing but the regular stroke of the engine and the rumb- 
ling of the paddle-wheels. 

At length I could endure it no longer; and convinced that I 
heard distinctly, in the lower part of the boat, voices of cheering 
and encouragement, such as sailors use when lifting a heavy 
weight, I sprang up and went below. All seemed quiet. The 
forward hatchway was closed) but going aft, I found the other 
open, and to ray surprise and anger, a light below. Certain now 
that my suspicions were correct, I descended myself, determined, 
at every risk, to stay the Intended sacrilege. But when I had 
reached the bottom, no one was there save tbe Captain himself. 
I Communicated to him my suspicions and fears, as an apology 
for my presence there at that unusual hour. His had been the 
. same, and he had gone down to the hold, certain that some of his 
orew were there, without or contrary to orders. Bat our thorough 
search through every part of the hold was fruitless, and we re- 
turned to tbe cabin. 

A second and third time, during that dreadful night, did I 
descend to the hold under similar impressions, always finding the 
Captain before me — for bis watchfulness slept not; he, as well as 
myself, persuaded that some effort was making to carry oat the 
threats of the crew. But as a thorough search each time Only 
proved tbe hold entirely empty of all human beings save ourselves, 
we were at last compelled to admit that fear, suspicion and imagi- 
nation were at once the cause and the sole ground for our repeated 
alarms. But the crew, who had superstitious notions of their own 
as to the propriety of having a corpse on board, pronounced the 
vessel haunted. 
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Thnt painful journey came finally to an end.- Out letters, trav- 
'ling faster than we Could, bad told mutual friends what to expect. 

The cholera bad been in Z , so that the entrance of Langdon's 

plogue-smltteu. corpse created no additional alarm. The pestilence 
was an the wane, and Langdon's funeral was fixed for the day 
after we readied home. 

No persuasion could induce Louisa to be absent when the coffin 
of ber husband was to be opened. This was done to afford to 
some of his friends, who were fearless of infection, a last look at 
the deceased. Mrs. Langdon was loaning on my arm, endeavor- 
ing, with strong effort, to retain her usual calmness; but her 
frame, worn out by disease and long- continued self-restraint, 
refused to obey the still resolute will. Her grief was not noisy,, 
but she trembled like an aspen. 

The coffin waa taken out of the large box and placed upon the 
table. The undertaker removed the screws and turned down the 
lid. The sight that was presented, the scene that ensued, was 
horrible beyond description. 

"O my God 1" shrieked Louisa, in that piercing tone that marks 
the utmost extremity of human agony, — "they buried hih 

It was true. The corpse was turned completely on its side. 
The right arm was bent upward, and the right hand full of blood- 
elottad hair, dmt had been torn out In the mortal struggle. The 
flesh had been torn from the right arm in several places by the 
teeth. The left hand had rent the grave-clothes to fragments, 
within its reach, and the finger-nails were sticking In the flesh. 
The eyes were blood-shot) and their orbits,. as well as the nostrils 
and mouth, were covered with the blood that had gushed in tor- 
rents from them and become coagulated in the bottom of the 
coffin. But the fearful expression of that agonized countenance,. 
impressed an It was with, the despairing consciousness of a 
death the most horrible that man can die, will haunt me to my 

O how vividly and how painfully did I recall at Once the mya- 
terions noises in the hold of the boat, during the first anxious- 
night after his apparent death. And how regretfully did the- 
convlction come home to me, that we had heard and fatally 
misunderstood his struggles and cries, which had made themselves 
audible even beyond the terrible walls that surrounded and con- 
fined him. 
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All tbtBQ particulars, which It has taken aeveral minutes to 
record, were noticed in a single moment, during which I forgot 
my charge; and when I again 'recollected myself and her, aha 
Was lying upon the .floor. 1 raised her np, but the shock had been 
too violent for her exhausted frame to bear. She waa dead. 

We laid them aide by side, as he had desired; and there at Utile, 
in that early, premature grave, the victims of a too early murriaye. 
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REMINISCENCES. 



NUMBER VII. 



MARY LANDON. 



J.EAF I. 

I hare ever had a partiality for old maids. Why they, as a 
class, are so uniformly and much misrepresented, I could never 
understand. They are generally accomplished, always neat, and 
seldom without judgment, Information and experience. Their 
excellencies ore oil their own, while their defects are of their po- 
sition, which being unnatural, la calculated to develop and foster 
faults rather than virtues. During a life of some observation, I 
have noon but two or three old maids that I did not think fitter to 
become wives and better qualified to male good wives, than one 
half the married woman Have known. 

With them, the great struggle of good and evil, that must, at 
soma period of life, take place In the bosoms of us all, the great 
contest between what James calls the "tenants of the heart," so 
trying and terrible, yet so indispensable for that attainment of 
mental and moral discipline which is the great object of existence 
here; with them, all this takes place alone. The repentance for 
error un-oncou raged, tho resolution of improvement unsustolned. 
the triumph of self-conquest unshared by the sweet voice of hu- 
man sympathy, by aught or any save conscience and God. That 
the result leaves them generally or even frequently more than 
ordinarily ill-humored, fretful, incupoble of Or unfit for the 
mnenities of domestic life, is entirely denied- 

Nor am I so unsustained In my admiration of the class, is I 
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may be singular in the expression of that admiration. I wonder" 
to how many of the llbelers of old maids it baa occurred to notice 
that Sir W- Scott, confessedly the best delineator of woman that 
has written in English, has made his three most admired and most 
admirable female character, Flora Mclvor, Minna Troll and Re- 
becca the Jewess, live and die in the "untrammeled free condition" 
of single blessedness. 

My penchant for old maids arises not so much from peculiarity 
as from principle. I wish the class were a more numerous one, 
or rather, I wish, for the happiness of all concerned, that our 
American married women would put off the assumption of du- 
ties, for which (at the age at which they assume them,) so many 
of them are totally unfit, tilt an old-maidenly period of Elfe. 

These remarks maybe to little purpose; in truth 1 scarcely 
expect, by a few sentences or sentiments, however just, to reason 
either mankind or womankind out of a prejudice so old, so unjust 
and therefore (the strength of s prejudice being always Id direct 
ratio to Its injustice,) bo established. But J should possess cer- 
tainly a powerful illustration, could I only present to the eyes of 
my readers, Mary Laudon, as she was at twenty-four. 

I must first introduce her at a much earlier period of her life, 
since the present sketch commences when she was but seventeen. 
But even at that early age, when her person could possess little of 
the rich and rounded completeness that the better developement of 
riper womanhood gave it, her beauty was of a most rare and 
striking character. 

Her person as well as her mind resembled in some points that 
of her younger sister, whose history was sketched in the last 
number of those Reminiscences. There was much of the attrac- 
tive and amiable gentleness of manner and of heart so charming 
iu the younger sister; but with more majesty of figuro, she pos- 
sessed also more dignity of person and more steadiness and even 
sternness of judgment. 

Her temperament puzzled you, for while the rather light hair 
and clear, dazzling complexion marked the lymphatic, the color of 
her eyes, lashes and brows, darker than the hair — a very unusual 
contrast, found also in God. Alexander Hamilton — rather beto- 
kened the bilious or sanguine. Her forehead was large, and 
prominent at the corners, giving large causality; but the peculiar 
and striking feature that attracted both observation and admira- 
tion, almost precluding criticism on the rest, was her large and 
remarkable eyas. 
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When nnexeited, they always reminded me of whit Heine says 
of the eyes of Goethe and Napoleon; "they did not roll like a 
mortal's but shone fixedly like a god's." Yonr first sensation 
when they met you, was astonishment at their strange and almost 
unearthly beauty. They had too this peculiarity, that though 
ordinarily of B calm dark bine, when excited they became of a 
flashing and piercing haile, before whose brilliancy yon Involun- 
tarily lowered yonr gaze. In the old world, Mary Landon's eye* 
would have made her a dutcheas; here, they only made her a belle 
If I have succeeded In giving to the reader an impression of a 
personal beauty as striking and peculiar aa tt was rare and extra- 
ordinary, let him imagine a mind to matoh such an exterior, and 
he will have an idea of Mary Landon. 



LEAF IX 

The scene is a ball-room. The heated air U filled with the 
sounds of music and the confused low murmur of voices,' and 
under the brilliant chandeliers, many forms, of manly proportion 
or of feminine elegance, andmoving in time with the harmony. 

Glancing over the wilderness of happy faces before me, I be- 
came gradually abstracted and gloomy, for my first and involun- 
tary thought was, how many of these now smiling and joy-excited 
countenances I have seen distorted with pain or thinned by 
disease, and how many faces I missed at this time that, formerly 
mingling in the same circles, were now cold and expressionless 
forever. And I was mentally repeating— from the Epicurean— 
"O, were it not for this sad voice. 

Stealing amidst our mirth, to say 
That all In which we moat rejoice 

Ere night may be the earth-worms prey ; 
But for this bitter, only this, &c.;" 
when I wss Interrupted with — 

"Good morning. Dr., this won't do; you're moralizing, and 
that's contrary to the new law, just passed about a half hour 
since. I'll bet oysters you were quoting to yonraelf front— what's 
bis name— hang it, I can never recollect anything,— <Haec auut 
quae no* faciuut luvistoa mori;' tho 'naec' being put by mistake, 
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the neater fender for the feminine, since 'tis not 'then tilings' 
but 'these women' that 'make as unwilling to die.' Acknowledge 
the corn now, Dr., and let's go and get the oysters; the fact is, 
I'm going any how." 

"But I have just come." 

"Well, I must go alone then." 

"What's the matter, what's driving you off?" 

"Why, to tell the truth, I just caught one glance of Mary 
Landon's eyes, and a second look would settle my haslness, with- 
out benefit of clergy." 

"Yon would think it a misfortune to fall in lore with her?" 

"I» it not a misfortune to any body to become ridiculous? No 
body believes in love now-a-days." 

"Were you not just now dreading to experience it?" 

"0, to be sure, between ourselves we can talk of anything: but 
you know very well such a thing as love has not been recognized 
in good society since Iho reformation." 

"But there might be an exception In this case. To fall in love 
with such a creature as she is — " 

"Would be," Interrupted he, "to fall, es Naso says about. — who 
is It? — hang it, I can never recollect anything — Phoaton, Isn't 
it, — 'mo g nia tamen excidft ausis!" 

My lively companion was John Seymour, the assistant of Dr. 
R. and myself in our body- snatching expedition, described 
some numbers back. As he and his peculiarities will appear often 
i □ the present sketch, it is proper to tell the reader something 
about him. 

He was a bachelor of fortune and of twenty-seven. With a 
mind naturally strong and highly cultivated, he admired Charles 
Isunb,could appreciate Shelley, and professed to understand Words- 
worth. You might almost say of him as Webster said of Edward 
Everett, that he had read everything and remembered every thing 
he bad read. In a crowd he might pass for a shrewd, modest and 
ratb.fr quint person, for there be seldom condescended to talk much , 
but with his intimate friends, when he did not dread the im- 
putation of pedantry, he would amuse if not surprise one by the 
readiness and variety of his quotations. Most of these last were, 
however, from Horace, who, from the grace, elegance and the rare 
knowledge of the world shown In his writings, was Seymour's 
favorite among the classics. 

It was whispered that his obstinate celibacy, in spite of the 
■mile* and encouragements of match-making mothers with nubile 
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daughters, arose from one of those early disappointments, so apt 
to embitter the whole after existence of a sensitive man or wo- 
man; producing a callousness of heart for which the author of 
Falkland, in his beautifully expressive language, assigns as a rea- 
son, "that we cannot re-illumine ashes." 

A nobler and more sensitive heart than his yon would seldom 
meet, but he had seen and knew enough of the world to dread the 
ridicule that follows the exhibition of the finer feelings; so he had 
wrapped himself in an exterior of Pelham-like selfishness, and 
met everything with a good-natured, bat not the less caustic sar- 
casm, that rendered him almost intangible, a sort of human por- 
cupine, not to be touched carelessly without sore fingers. 

He had one peculiarity: though possessing the most tenacious cf 
memories, ho was ever complaining that he "could recollect noth- 
ing." 

We huii paused a moment after his last remark, to watch the 
dancers. He broke the silence to ask if I knew that Arthur Clif- 
ford, a young and highly esteemed mutual friend, was in town. 

"No," I replied, "is he here to-night?" 

"I think not," said Seymore, looking round; "yes, he is behind 
iw, just entering the room." And as Clifford perceived us at the 
same moment, be came immediately toward us. 

This young man was a genius. Nature had written this all 
over his face In lines and characteristics that It needed not La- 
vater nor Spurzheim to intreprct. His character was not so 
strongly dsveloped as Seymour's, since he was only twenty-two, 
but it wus sufficiently so to discover qualities that won esteem 
and admiration from all. Unlike the former, he was an enthusi- 
ast, open and acknowledged. To an acute perception and appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, tho good and the true, ho Doited the fa- 
culty of pouring out his thoughts in verse, and of embodying his 
ideal creations still more tangibly In forms of beauty on the 
canvas. Hisfather was wealthy and he an only son, but he was 
so passionately fond of painting, that he had just spent two 
years in England, Holland and Germany, Btndylng the old mas- 
ters, and was now returned to pay a short visit at home, prepara- 
tory to spending a little longer time in Italy, devoted to his fa- 

" Well, let's gel into the crowd and see something," said I, for. 
I know Clifford wanted to see some of the ladies. 
"Not I," said Seymour, '"odi pnsjdmta zukpis sdarceo.' It 
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you leave me, I shall go home. Stay here, Clifford, and the Dr., 
■nd I will point out the divinities to you U they puss." We 
were now at one end of the saloon. 

"Well then," said Clifford, "who's that fair girl In thia 6ret set, 
with pearls in her hair?" 

"So, you admire her?" I asked, wait till she lifts her head again, 
and you'll see that she has gray eyea." 

"So had the Grecian Venue," said Seymour. 

"But she lisps." 

"So did Aristotle," persisted the bachelor 

Meantime Clifford's eyes had wandered to another. 

"Who's that innocent looking creature in the purple Spenser?" 

"Beware, beware!" said Seymour, laughing, "the veriest co- 
quet in the room. Miscri quibui intmtota mitt,' as Flaecus hath 
it; X represents the number of her lovers within the last year, be- 
ing an unknown quantity, and she has now almost any given 
number. The latest one is that specimen of genus homo, specie" 
verdant, whom she is doing up beautifully brown at this time- 
However, she'll take some of the nonsense out of him, so that 
fitnan A Sane nlm junabil mtministt,' as somebody says , 
Acestes, I believe — but I can nerer recollect anything." 

"You are incorrigible, Seymour," saidC. "I wish to heaven I 
ton Id see you suffering some of the pains and penalties of Cupids 

"Ah, don't you new? but my dear fellow, I've got past all that 
sort of thing. 'Nou sum quails eram,' Ate. Well," he added, 
in a soberer tone, as Clifford was scanning the room with his eyes, 
"What think you of our ladies? Will they compare with those 
of the Old World?" 

"Better inquire if those there will compare with ours," replied 
C. quickly. "Art does more there, nature more here. There's 
a splendid looking woman — only she's wearing too mueh jewel- 
ry — over to the right there — what's her name?" 

"Her name Is Mrs. P.," said Seymour, "but she's rather tall 
for my taste." 

"Why, as to that," replied C-, measuring the lady in question 
with the eye of a connoisseur, "She is of just about the height of 
the Medlcean Venus, five feet six." 

"And besides," said I, "she has just the height of Miss Lan — " 

"Hush, Doctor," interrupted Seymour, in a whisper, "hush, 
for goodness sake; I don't wish him to knew or even lo see Mary 
Landon." 
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-"Why not?" 

"What! he, a painter and an enthusiast! — She would become 
bis destiny!" 

I was about quizzing the bachelor on the dilTorence between 
his public and private notions of love, when Clifford, who had 
been for a moment gazing in one direction so earnestly as not to 
notice our conversation, suddenly exclaimed — 

"Seymour! Doctor! for heaven's sake look at those eyes! — 
There, under the chandelier! Who is it, what's her name? Tell 
me. Doctor," and he placed his hand earnestly on my arm. 

"There, the murder's out; I told you so, it is Mary Landon of 
course," said Seymour, turning, as I ulso did, to look in the direc- 
tion of Clifford's gaze. 

It was Mary London. She had taken her place in tbe middle 
set, just about the center of the saloon, and her face won toward 
us. I thought she had never appeared so perfectly beautiful. — 
Her expressive countenance was radiant with turtles, and those 
large eyes, now flashing with excitement and pleasure, were per- 
fectly fascinating to the beholder, even while he shrunk from 
their overpowering brilliancy. 

Clifford continued gazing as though unconscious that his ques- 
tion bad been answered. All at once, with an involuntary shrink- 
ing and an exclamation of alarm, he sprang forward toward that 
part of the saloon where she was dancing. The movement was 
loo rapid for me to attempt to atop or to follow him, but a glance 
in that direction showed me at once his alarm and his object. The 
large bronze chandelier was falling and Mary Landon was direct- 
ly under it- 
It was suspended by two small chains, running in the usual 
manner, over a double pulley fixed to tbe ceiling, and was bal- 
anced hy a weight that slid downward, through which the chains 
passed. By some means, probably from the springing or jarring 
of the floor, one of the chains had parted, and the weight bod bro- 
ken in two, one half resting still on the chandelier, and the other 
ascending as the mass began to fall. 

Many persons present perceived the threatened danger, but were 
too terrified to move, or saw that Interference by them would come 
too late. Clifford was in time only from his having observed the 
disarrangement of the chains and the certainty of an accident be- 
fore the weight sundered. 

Miss Landon was herself unconscious of the danger, of which 
lier first intimation was the sudden appearance of Clifford by her 
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■ide, as though ha had dropped from the clouds. 

Throwing his If ft arm around her, he swung her lightly out of 
(he way, as if she had been an infant, while he held np his right 
to receive the falling chandelier. The aims of tea men could not 
have stopped the descending mass, but his alone sufficed to change 
a little the line of direction, and the next moment, the floor was 
covered with fragments of bronze, broken glass, and oil. 

Ofeourse the whole room gathered immediately ronnd the scene 
of accident An English lady in the position of Mary Landon, 
would have fainted gracefully away, in the arms of Clifford or 
any one that might ba fortunate enough te receive her. With 
the instinctive perception of a woman, she knew at once that she 
was being saved from a great danger, though of what sort sho was 
of course ignorant. The alarmed looks of those about her had 
told her that something terrible was pending, but she had scarcely 
a moment in which to speculate, ore sho found herself in the 
strong grasp of Clifford. 

The neit moment the crash of tho falling fragments told her 
what she had escaped, and though trembling and pale from fright, 
with the self-possession indicative of strongly-marked character, 
she turned to C. and gave him, out of those large, almost unhu- 
man eyes, one look, so eloquent, so full of grateful meaning, that, 
racked with pain as ho was, it thrilled to his heart with a rapture 
never to be forgotten. 

I was already at his side, and was about to Introduce him to tile 
beautiful being whose life his promptness had saved, when, with a 
quiet gesture, he showed me that his wrist was dislocated. On 
examination, the ulna, one of the bones of the fore-arm, was 
found to be broken. This rendered his immediate departure ne- 
cessary; so, after a hasty Introduction of him to- Miss Landon, we 
left (he ball-room, accompanied bj Seymour. 



LEAF III. 

Next morning Seymour was In my office. 

"I've just come from Clifford," said he, "he says you were there 
■his morning. What think you of his arm?" 
"That it threatens him serious injury." 
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"How eoJ nothing bat a common fracture and dislocation, ia It}" 

"You forget," I answered, "that his art is his idol, and it ia not 
impossible that after such a strain, the muscles may never recover 
the pliancy and delicacy of movement indispensable to a painter." 

"He would have been much more sensible of such a misfortune 
twenty-four hours ago than now," replied the bachelor, rather 
sarcastically. " Yesterday morning his art was doubtless hia idol; 
now, the idolatry is transferred from the ideal forms of the can- 
vas lo the living beauties of Mary Landou, and be now. sings, 
'Tecum vivere amera, tecum obeam. llbeits.' What's the result? 
Here's a fine painter spoiled, and for what? Just to be made a 
fool of, and that he will probably be, whether jilted or accepted." 

Seymour spoke freely, partly because he knew and concurred 
in my opinions of early marriages, and partly, perhaps, embittered 
by recollections of events In his own history. 

"I would think aa you do," said I, "if I Imagined there were 
much danger of Clifford's marrying Miss Landou. I think he is 
too rational to risk, at his age, marrying any one." 

"Don't talk of a man's being rational that's aa much in love as 
Clifford. 'Jam Cytherea choros ducit Venus, imminente Luna,' 
which I translate, 'Love leads people a beautiful dunce when lu- 
nacy threatens.' " 

"You think, then, that he must be quite in love with her?" 

"In lore with her!" said Seymour; "he worships her like any 
heathen; thinks his misfortune the luckiest event of. hia life,- and 
is angry at nobody but you, who, in your dread of — what la it you 
call i 1 1— tetanus, I believe, won't let him leave his room to- call 
on her this morning."" 

"I think, then, I must continue to dread tetanus, till he Is a 
little more rational. I would not, for any consideration, that 
either he or she should marry for seven years to come; it would 
spoil both." 

" 'Amor omnia vincit, et nos cedamus nmori,' " replied he, 
laughing, "I'll bat you a dozen that no apprehensions either of 
tetanus or matrimony (small choice between the two, in my opin- 
ion) and no influence either of yours or mine, can keep him from 
visiting her within three days and from marrying her within three 
months; the latter folly contingent somewhat upon the possibili- 
ty of her jilting or the probability of her coquetting him." 
"You don't think Mary Landou capable of coquetting any 

"Capable?— there's no knowing what a woman may be capable 
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of. She horsclf never knows till tried. However," he added, 
after a pause, "I am rather inclined to think that she loves him." 

"I hope not; why do you think sol" 

"That look she gave him last night." 

The entrance of othora Interrupted our conversation, and we 
parted with an arrangement to meet again at Clifford's rooms in 
the afternoon. We learned there that he had received, during the 
morning, a polite message of inquiry from Mr- London's family, 
brought by Mr. f .. himself. 

It will surprise the more rational reader to learn, that Clifford 
was bo infatuated by his now-born but absorbing attachment to 
Miss Landon, as to call, without consulting any one, on the third 
day after his accident, at Mr. I.andons. 

Seymour was right. Mary blushed and trembled, and as for 
the match-making mother, she was in ccetacies; for in truth Clif- 
jard was a very desirable son-in-law. 



LEAF 17. 

Two months passed. Clifford had recovered entirely from the 
effects of his accident, so far as his arm was .concerned. The 
mending of his heart he had committed to another physician and 
other means than myself and time. He was said to be engaged to 
Miss Landon, and grieved and disappointed as I was at such an 
anticipation, I was compelled to believe it but loo probable. He 
was a constant, almost daily visiter at the Landon's, and none so 
welcome. 

Mr. Landon, with his negative and feeble character, possessed 
one peculiarity which, Indulged In moderation, I would scarcely 
call a weakness. From the nnenergetic and almost sluggish sail 
of a strictly lymphatic temperament, .there sprang and grew one 
feeling, which, though neither sentiment nor propensity, and un- 
marked in the phrenological chart, yet in the extreme to which 
it was developed in his idiosyncrasy, deserved at the hands of Gall 
and Spurzhelm, a local habitation no less than a name. 

This was pride of ancestry. By this I do not mean pride of his 
family, which Mr. L. never attempted and seemed not U desire 
;o place higher in position than they were. 
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' "It fU an old English name," hs would My, "borne always 
by freeholders, never by tenants or sort's," (the very name Lan- 
doD he derived from Land-owner,) "but never noble; always re- 
spectable, but never renowned, because not ambitious." 

His pride ra of tbe antiquity, not of tbe rank of his family! 
and be had a chest full of letters, papers, and parchments, some 
of them two centuries old, descriptive of the position, adventures 
and opinions of his ancestry, even anterior to the time of Crom- 
well. And the greatest happiness of his vegetable existence was, 
to talk to or at or with any one who would or could listen to hie 
diatribes, about his own or their families. This weakness was 
scarcely considered ridiculous in a Virginian, certainly nut among 
Virginians, among whom a similar feeling, though not carried to 
such an extreme, is quite common- 
There was one drawback upon Mr. Landon's felicity in dwel- 
ling upon hie family, and that he always instinctively avoided 
naming, although It involved neither dishonor nor crime. The 
reader will learn it in the course of the narrative. 

Wben Mr. L. was announced at Clifford's rooms, the morning 
after tbe letter's accident, his salutation was: 

"Good morning, sir, — your name is Clifford, 1 presume, sir, — 
a good name, a very good name, sir, — one of the oldest names In 
the country, sir," &c. 

And when the restless and scheming Mrs. Landon began, Cau- 
dle-like, to advise, under the appearance of consulting, and to 
speculate as to the possible or probable consequences of Clifford's 
intimacy in their family, Mr. L. would say: 

"Certainly, madam, I have not the slightest objection; fix It to 
su it,y ourwslf. The Cliffords are an old family, one of the oldest In 
the country." 

"And," Mrs. L. would say, "he will have quite a fortune; be- 
sides, Clifford is such a pretty name, I would tike to have it in 

"Of course," answered the husband, "quite a nice name, one 
of the oldest I know of, and will suit ours very well, though I 
don't think the Cliffords quite so old us the Landons." 

One evening, when Clifford called at the house, it chanced tha 
no ono was in the room when he entered but Mrs. L. and Mary, 
and the former, too acute not to know that opportunity make 
about three fourths of all matches in this world, soon contrived to 
hear a voice, that neither of the others heard, calling her out, and 
she left them. Both were embarrassed to find themselves alone 
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together, but especially the gentleman; for 'a girl of ti 
more of a woman than a youth of twenty-two is a man. Stilt, 
Clifford mangsd la spite of his basbfulnoss to use his eyes, while 
the less embarrassed Rhry could not summon courage to raise 
ben from the carpet. 

This continued some moments, when Mary, who felt the Inten- 
sity of the gaze that she knew was fastened upon hnr, though she 
did not sea it. rose suddenly as if to go, and the apprehension a' 
this restored to Clifford the use of his tongue. 

"Stop, Mary — Miss Landon I mean," said he hurriedly, and 
then trying very hard (and succeeding rather poorly) to make 
his voice and manner somewhat playful, he continued, — "I've 
been trying my hand far several days at its old trade, to see If It 
had lost its art, and I have brought the result with roe;" (Mary 
reseated herself,) "will you promise to criticise my performance 
pretty closely and Beverly if I show it to you?" 

Miss Landon raised her beautiful eyes with a sort of reproach- 
ful eipresnion, as if to ash him how she could criticise severely 
anything of his. But she only said "What is it 7" 

Clifford drew from his pocket a small package and commenced 
removing its wrappers. There were several, and before he had 
got half of them off, Mary began to tremble, for she had a wo- 
man's Intuitive knowledge of what was coming. 

"You mast excuse the badness of the performance," said the 
lover, forgetting in his excitement that ha had a moment before 
solicited crltisism; "you know my hand has not yet recovered — 
and here he stopped, for he had just self-command enough left 
V> remember that any allusion to- his recent hurt would be in bad 
sste, as seeming like a call upoiv ber for gratitude; so he changed 
his Intended remark and continued, "I mean, has not yet acquired 
the skill of a master.' 

"Why did you not finish the sentence as you intended when 
you began I" said Mary, who saw through thecliange of express- 
ion and Its motive, with a look of inexpressible tenderness, "I 
hope you do not think me ungrateful." 

Clifford answered nothing, for two reasons; first, thai he did nO( 
know what to say, and secondly, that he was too mnch bewil- 
dered by that look to have said It, if he hod known; so he handed 
her the picture in sllonce. 

Yea, there It was — a miniature, Mary Landon on ivory. There 
was the dauling complexion, the fair hair, the massive forehead, 
those wonderful eyes, the chiseled Grecian nose, that Phidias 
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could not havo excelled Id sculptured Parian, the beautiful 
mouth m id the rich lips, not. thick enough to appear sensual and 
not thin enough to imply deceit. There was something notice- 
able about those lips. While their pouting fullness tempted 
the beholder, there was a alight habitual compression of the up- 
per one, thut gave a character of firmness and decision to the 

How naturally the question recurs, when looking on u picture 
n[ animated benuly, why is H'tbnt wo can ao easily conceive a 
personal loveliness far exceeding what we ever see. Why is It 
that Titlan'i Vonus, Raphael's Madonna, *ic., have never had 
their counterpart In a living woman ? 

If Clifford's picture did not flatter Mary, it waa because, as 
Lord Verulam says, "It is the best part of beauty that a picture 
cannot express." In a fancy picture, any oipreastou that chance* 
to be given, may bo considered the most natural and the appro- 
priate one, but whenever we undertake to produce a resemblance, 
we presently become sensible of the truth of Bacon's remark- 
Mary's eyes filled as aim looked at tho miniature, whose accu- 
racy of resemblance was astonishing, — taken as it Waa without 
sittings, — and told how deeply her image must have bean graved 
in the mind and heart of the artist; since love'* fingers only 
conld have produced such likeness from memory alone. 

"I am sorry you have done this," said she in a tremulous but 
kind tens; "it must have pained your arm to hold It steadily 
enough to paint, so soon after it waa broken. I tbank you for 
the kindness and for the flattery, but you ought to have waited 
till your wrist was entirely well." 

■'0, If yon only knew the pleasure It gave me," said Clifford, 
who began to think that to win another such look from such 
eyes, he would be qui to willing to break his arm again, and his 

"But so soon," persisted Mary, "and see, your hand is trembling 
now;" and with a natural, apparently 1 involuntary movement, she 
took bis hand, as If to still iln nervousness. 

Id a moment Clifford's other arm was round her waist. 

"0 Mary!" he murmured, "if you will only keep that hand 
forever! — will you Mary?" 

Her clasp slightly tightened on his fingers, as she looked up 
with one of those glances for which Adam would have re-lost 
Paradise, and — reader, I think we would better leave. 
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Next day after dinner Mrs. Landon called Mary into bar room, 
just as Mr. L. intimated his wish to see her in the parlor. 

"Go to your mother first," said Mr. Landon. almost mechani- 
cally. 

"Well child," said the mother, when Mary had closed tho door, 
"I suppose you know that Mr. Clifford has asked my leave and 
your fathor's to marry you?" 

Mary's cheeks burned with the conscious and tell-tale blushes. 
"Well, well," pursued Mrs. L., "It's all right. Your father 
and I have talked it over, and we are very well satisfied. Have 
you fixed the time yetl" 
"O mother!" said the daughter inplorlngly. 
"Well, yon needn't blush so about it. If you have, yon ions), 
let me know soon, and if you haven't, why, you better not keep 
him waiting very long. He's a very nice young man, and One of 
the best matches I know." 
Mary covered her face with her hands. 

"0, you're so sitly," said Mrs. L., impatiently. "Well, now 
go to your father, he's waiting for yon in the parlor." 

When Mary reached the room indicated, her father rose from 
the chair where he had been waiting for her. 

"Well, Mary," said he kindly, kissing her cheek as he took her 
hand, "I am glad to know that you will be so well provided for. 
Mr. Clifford is a very worthy end honorable young man, and bo- 
lides," (relapsing into his usual hobby-tone,) "he Is of an old 
family, a very old family; I don't know an older in the county, 
except, perhaps, ours." 

Mr. Landon was much too well tutored matrimonially to say 
"mine," although it was his own family, and not Mrs. L.'s, that 
boasted antiquity. 

"And that reminds me," pursued he, "that I have selected some 
of our family-papers which I wish you to read over. Now that you 
are going to leave ns before long" — Mary's eyes began to glisten — 
"you ought to be quite familiar, as familiar as possible, with the 
events of your family history. It won't take you more than an 
hour or two to look through these;" and he handed her a hope- 
less-looking bundle of papers and parchments, soma folded letter- 
form, some note form, and some not folded at alt. 

"Take them to your own room, my dear, and be sure not to 
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lose or mis-luy any of them. By the way," continued be na she 
turned away with the papers, "you will lean from them that there 
his been a misfortune connected with some of our family, about 
which you have been heretofore kept in ignorance- II has, of 
course, no reference to any of us now, and I wish you to do an I 
have don3, say nothing of it to the world. It could do no good,, 
and might do some harm; and ours is an old name, a very old 
name, and always a respectable one. Now go, my dear." 

Three hours afterward, Mary Landon came out of her room 
pale and trembling, her brilliant eyes dimmed and swollen with 
weeping, occasionally repressing with difficulty the convulsive 
and hysterical sob, that once In a while burst forth in spite of her 
efforts; while an unusual compression of the lips au and air of 
melancholy decision and even sternness about her whole manner 
and movements, showed that some painful resolution had been 
taken and would bo kept. 



LEAF VI. 

The same day Seymour entered my office with, "Well, Dr., 
I've won my bet. Clifford Is going to marry Miss Landon." 

"How do yon know?" 

"He told me so, last evening. And," he added after a panae, 
"I'm sorry for it. All his ambitious dreams will vanish 'in 
inanes auras,' and be'lt settle down into a regular, sober Benedict. 
cut all his bachelor acquaintances, wash (he children's faces on 
eold mornings, and patronize infant schools, on principle, and 
'cui bono?' For the first five years or less he may possibly be 
happier than heretofore, only to spend the neit twenty In a list- 
less and objectless ennui. Whereas, if he would wait but seven 
or eight years,— even that little delay were better than nothing,— 
he would at least hare acquired philosophy enough to endure, 
with less wear and tear of temper, the many discordant acciden- 
tals that go to fill up the measure of life's unmusical gamut." 

In this cirticism on early marriage, there was a dash of bitter- 
ness that I did not like, seeming to proceed rather from pique 
than principle; so, I said nothing, and during the pause, Clifford 
entered the office. 
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Ai wo both congratulated him ami wished him all happiness 'in 
his now prospective relation to society, bo said pleasantly: 

"Ah, Dr., I nm woll aware that I owe this mora to your polite- 
ness than your sincerity, but we shall give yon such a specimen 
of early matrimony, as will compel you lo confess that your rule 
ii at least liable to -exceptions. As for Seymour," turning to that 
individual, "everybody knows that he is an enemy, not merely to 
early marriages, but to all connections of that sort; and I only 
wish there were one more Mary Landon in the world to convert 
him " ' 

He was interrupted hy the entrance of a servant of Mr. Lon- 
don's with a nolo for me. It requested- my immediate prosencs 
there. Something was the mailer with Mary; they thought she 
was sick, bul could get nothing from her. 

The two gentlemen waited patiently for me to Gnish the nolo, 
for both knew the servant; and while I hesitated what or how 
mnch to tell them, anothor servant of Mr. L.'s passing the door 
■nhaste .stopped on seeing Clifford in the office, and handed him a 
note, which proved to be a message from Mary, requesting him 
to call immediately, and we started together. 

When we reached the house, Mr. and Mrs. London seemed 
surprised, and, I thought, somewhat disconcerted at the sight of 
Clifford, not being aware of their daughter's having sent. for Mm' 
They told me aside that, suddenly and unaccountably, Mary had 
appeared overwhelmed in the deepest affliction, for which she 
could not or would not assign any Intelligible reason; though 
they seemed to suspect that it was connected in some way with 
her recent engagement to Clifford. Mrs. L., accompanied me to 
her daughter's room. 

We found Lor as represented, but she gave me no lime for in- 
quiries or prescriptions. "Is Mr. Clifford bore?" she asked ea- 
gerly of her mother; "I must sea him immediately," she added, 
with an earnest and impetuous manner, 

"Why child," said the alarmed and vexed mother, who began 
to have some dim and confused apprehension of the lass of an 
expected son-in-law, "what on earth Is the meaning af all thisl'' 

Mary rose, drew up her majestic figure with the dignity of a 
queen, and with an inipresslveness and even sternness af man- 
ner, that marked her Strang decision af character, laid, — 

"Mother, I must see Mr. Clifford immediately — Is ha in the 
pariorl" 

Mrs. Landon always gave way easily to any of her family ex- 
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cap* her husband, so she quietly led the way to the room designs, 
ted, which Mary entered alone. ' 

Clifford rose on her entrance, awl, perfectly mystified by the 
menage he hed received and the grief-stricken appearance of Miss 
Landen, and already anticipating seme dreadful communication, 
attempted to take her hand. She withdrew It, bnt with a look of 
kindness and Borrow that showed the act proceeded from no di- 
minished regard for him. 

"Mary," said he, mora than ever perplexed and confounded. 

"tell me, I entreat you, what has happened — what Is the matter T"' 

"0, it is no fault of yours, It is no fault of yours," said she. 

robbing as though her heart would break, — "what shall I do, — 

what will become of me J" 

At a loss what la make of the scene, and net venturing to oSer 
the sympathy which ho feared would be declined, poor Clifford gb' 
like a statue, dim visions of disappointment chasing each othc 1 
like dreams through his bewildered brain; but in them all, not a 
thought to the disparagement of the pure and beautiful being 
by his side. At length she raised her head, and turning upon him 
those eyes, made still more charming by the large drops that 
glistened upon the long lashes, in a voice calmed by strong self, 
control, bnt betraying deep lore and inflexible resolution in its 
kind and Impressive tones; using, too, for the first time, his most 
familiar name, as if to soften the affect of the terrible sentence 
ana was about to utter: 

"Arthur," said she, "I have sent for yon to tell you that we 
can never — I mean, that I cannot fulfill the engagement that was 
made last evening between us. You must forget me." 

"Clifford was petrified, and for a moment silent. During that 
moment a thousand thoughts, with lightning-Ilk" rapidity, passed 
through his mind; — all his hopes and fears, both in the put and 
future, all hid knowledge of her character and belief In its purity 
and consistency, all possible imaginings of the cause of her pres- 
ent conduct or probability of Its change. 

He knew too well her peculiar characteristics, which ha bod 
the more admired, as they had been, in the course of acquaint- 
ance, more fully developed, not to know that she must hare com- 
pelling, resistless reasons for a decision so full of Ufa-long pain 
and disappointment to both. Whim, caprice or coquetry had 
no place In her well-balanced disposition. It would be useless 
aud hopeless to attempt to influence a determination which it 
must hare cost her oven more pain to form than ta eapreas, wMt- 
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out first ascertaining and removing the grounds for it But here 
he was met with repulse at the threshold. The moot humble and 
persuasive entreaty, and the more seriously advanced claim of 
right to know, produced alike no effect upon her. 

"I know yon have rights, I know I have given yon a claim to 
hear my reasons," said she, with passionate and tearful earnest- 
ness, "but I cannot give them. It is no fault of yours, and O, 
1 entreat you to believe it is no fault of mine. I do not pretend 
to conceal that it gives me pain, that my feelings toward you are 
the same as ever, and my own conviction that I shall never be 
happy,— nol I can never be happy again. But it is my duty. 
Heaven has interposed a barrier between us that no one on earth 
can remove. I am compelled to submit, and yon cannot do other- 



LEAF VII. 

The day alter Clifford had left us, Seymour entered my office 
with, as usual, a quotation for a salutation: 

i( > Variant et nm labile semper est femlna,' " and added, "MOM* 
body pretty well translates it, 'Frailty, thy name Is woman. r 
What think you of Miss Landon now, Doctor!" 

"The same as ever," said I, "I pity and sympathise with, bus 
cannot bring myself to condemn her. What she has done has 
manifestly been prompted by ths sternest sense of duty, and at 
evidently gives quite aa much pain to her as to Clifford." 

"Singular what that mysterious duty can be, isn't itl" replied 
be rather cynically, "whose voice, so loud to her, is un- 
recognized by her parents, whose promptings, so painfully lm- 
fVorative to her, are utterly unknown to her nearest relatives. 
This thing of making an engagement one evening to break it the 
anxtday, so marvellously resembles coquetry or something worse, 

"Yon forget," interrupted I, "her expressed determination 
never to marry any one. That precludes the possibility of at 
kast future coquetry, and, I would think, relieves her of your 
charge of snob conduct toward Clifford." 
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"Perhaps so, if she adhere to her detorrui nation. Strange, 
though, that no persuasion of family or friends could induce her 
either to change her resolution with regard to Clifford, or to give 
the reasons for it." 

"Still," persisted I, "she had reasons, that she considered all- 
powerful. So much she told me." 

"Did she give Clifford no hope for the future 7" asked S. 

"None whatever. Her only words to him from first to lost 
were, that he most forget her." 

"That he'll never do," said the bachelor, with something so 
like a sigh that I turned to look at him In astonishment. "Men 
do not so easily as is generally Imagined, forget a disappoint- 
ment of that kind," continued he rather bitterly, and not observ- 
ing my look of surprise; " 'Us a wonder indeed, so many are 
fooled in this way, but 'credola res amor est,' and each one hopes 
he may draw a prize in the lottery." 

"I think you are right," said I, "Clifford will never be able to 
forget her." 

"Not he; it is as I told you the night they first met. She is 
become his destiny." 

Days, months and years passed by. Clifford remained in Italy, 
studying closely, forming no acquaintances except as connected 
with his ait, for the sake of which alone almost he seemed to en- 
dure existence. His letters, sent only to Seymour and myself, 
beside his parents, made no allusion to the blow that had come 
so crushing!}' upon him, but it was evident that the freshness of 
his heart was gone forever. A stem consciousness of duty, aris- 
ing from his strong mind and high moral principles, alone saved 
him bom a reckless self-abandonment that would soon have de- 
stroyed him. 

In the meantime, Mary Landon seemed, to those sufficiently 
Intimate with her to judge, scarcely less deserving, of pity than 
her lover. At first, her grief was overwhelming, and showed 
sufficiently that her course had been an involuntary and compnl- 
sory one. Time seemed, however, to soften down her sorrow in- 
to a sort of gentle, unobtrusive peusiveuess, that rendered bor 
only more Interesting. 

None, not aven her Inquisitive and persevering mother, ever 
obtained from her the secret so fatal to the peace of herself and 
Clifford. 1 remarked that she always listened eagerly to news 
from Italy. Besides, she never appeared ill at ease in conscience. 
The some sense of duty that had prompted seemed to sustain her 
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in the course she hod taken. She went seldom Into society, 
All this convinced me that although she had to her lover pro- 
nounced their separation eternal, she herself looked forward to 
some time when the dreadful barrier between them might per- 
haps be broken down. 

Gossip took up the story, — when did it ever fail? — and with 
divers and sundry additions, if not improvements, circulated it far 
and wide. Clifford was a good mutch, and many mothers admired 
his name as much as did Mrs. Lundon; white poor Mary was un- 
fortunately much too charming not to be greatly in the way of 
many young misses, who f sit in her presence (to use the celebra- 
ted compliment of the Russian ambassador to Queon Elizabeth,) 
as the stars must in the presence of the moon. She therefore re. 
ceived no mercy. 

Soon after this, her father's failure and her unfortunate sister'* 
scparajion from her husband, (see last sketch,) .called upon Mary 
for sacrifices which she seemed to take pleasure in milking. Time 
Only improved her personally as well as mentally. While it 
rounded her figure and strengthened her constitution, It also con- 
firmed her judgment and gave her knowledge of the world. Her 
father's misfortunes taught her that wealth was too uncertain to 
be made indispensable to happiness, and her sister's bitter experi- 
ence showed ber how even the warmest love, unaccompanied by 
some mere every-day qualification, may change to aversion If not 

After twenty-three, she began lo be considered, according to 
American usage, "an old maid;" but tt was not till after even 
that time, that she was really most fascinating. 

The noble moral lesson, conveyed in the conduct of this lovely 
creature, — so bitterly disappointed iu most that may be imagined 
to make life desirable to a woman, still, never yielding to despond- 
ency, never betraying impatience in her endurance, but conscious 
of propriety, trusting to that virtue whose ultimate reward is sure, 
and devoting herself, with no selfish indulgence of outward grief, 
lo the happiness of her parents and sister^— was worthy of all ad- 
miration. I have seen a similar picture drawn, a similar lesson 
inculcated 1 in no work of fiction, eicept recently in the "Nina" of 
Miss Bremer. 

It was impossible to tell, in the case of Mary Landon, how 
uuch, If at all, grief prevented or stinted the development of 
toauty- For though she had evidently a ceaseless source of sad- 
dening and secret sorrow, yet she was manifestly supported by a 
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consciousness of rectitude; and I sometimes doubted if she had 
not bo disciplined herself as to be entirely resigned to her disap- 
pointment, and suspected her habitual melancholy to proceed from 
some gnawing personal anxiety rather than from grief. 

About the commencement of the seventh year of Clifford's ab- 
sence, hie father, who had been Considered one of our wealthiest 
citizens, became so involved, from his connection with a business 
house in N-, that, supposing he mast ultimately lose his property, 
he wrote to his son to return home. 

Arthur brought with him a high reputation as an artist, no leg* . 
than as a man of integrity. The only visible effect of hie early 
disappointment was a saddened manner that even lime could not 
wear away. The wound of tho heart had healed to outward ap- 
pearance, but yon could see that there was a scar. 



LEAF VIII. 

It is time to tell the reader the reasons that prompted Mary 
London's course, as I afterward learned thorn. 

When she took the pap ore from her father's hand and retired 
to her room for their perusal, it was with a foreboding of evil for 
which she could not account. They proved to be selections from 
her family records, covering authentically its history for all gen- 
erations back, and giving traditions for others even beyond these. 

At first, she found little to interest her and much that she read 
only in obedience to her father's request. But very soon the in- 
terest of the parchments became absorbing. She learned that the 
misfortune alluded to by her father was hereditary madness, oc- 
curring regularly at every alternate generation, as far back as the 
records or traditions extended; with this peculiarity, that it always 
attacked the oldest child and none other, and invariably, without 
a single exception, developed itself during the first month after 
their reaching the age of twenty -four. 

And tho recollection came with crushing force, that she was 
the oldest child, and hers the alternate generation ; then at twenty- 
four she would become — tho idea was torturing, horrible, — a 
lunatic! 

In vain she re-read, re-examined the fatal records, to find a 
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single exception to the terrible rule. There wits not one. True, 
until the present generation, every oldest child had been a hod, 
but ahe knew of nothing In the change of sex to justify her in 
even hoping that she might prove an exception to the frightful 
uniformity of the regularly-recurring madness. 

Her first thought was of her lover. From him she was separa- 
ted, at once and forever. O no, let her not be stricken to the 
very earth by the dreadful certainty that they were parted for. 
ever. Was there not the merest chance, the most distant possi- 
bility that the change of sex might exempt her from the dreadful 
" contingency? The hope of this, however slightly founded, might 
remain to her as the straw which the drowning sufferer will grasp, 
but it must not be named to him. She was now but seventeen, 
and even with the certainty of a future union, she felt no right to 
ask of him so long a delay In singleness of heart and life; still 
lees so, when even the termination of the seven years might find 
her only fit for — perhaps an inmate of a mad-house I No, she 
must yield to the fearful necessity and announce to him, now- 
dearer to her than life, thut the so recently-formed engagement 
most be broken forever. 

She never dared name to her mother the reasons for her con- 
duct, because she feared that Mrs. L.'s match-making Inclina- 
tions and anxiety for the marriage, would blunt her delicacy, and 
render her insensible to the force of the apprehension which the 
daughter felt so fatally binding on herself. 

My suspicion had been correct. So satisfied was she of the pro- 
priety of her course, that after a year or two, when the first 
burst of incotltr tillable anguish was post, consclousneas of recti- 
tude and gratification at hearing of Clifford's honorable coarse 
and single life, did remove the sting of her grief, and little was 
left habitually to pain her, save the terrible fear of madness; and 
the manner in which ahe endured this, the most dreadful appre- 
hension that can haunt a human being, I have always considered 
one of the highest efforts and evidences of mental superiority. 

As years passed by, the hope of escape from the threatened dis- 
ease and of a future meeting with Clifford, grew stronger; for the 
noble girl judged his affection by her own, and believed it un- 
changeable, undying. 

At last, her twenty-fourth birth-day, and the dreaded first 
month passed In safety and sanity, and the elder Clifford's diffi- 
culties recalled Arthur from Italy. 

O, how warmly and freshly did hope spring up la that bosom so 
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constant and no tovr rely tried! Bat then «M difficulty yet. She 
had to" nor lover rnado their separation eternal, nnd even were thli 
not bo, she felt that he would not renew his suit to her with the 
prospect of a limited support, derived from hie pencil, instead 
of the wealth It bad been once in his power tc offer her. Had 
her own father been in his former circumstances, she, with her 
straight-forward purity of motive and conduct, would not have 
hesitated to make the first advances to a renewal of their acquaint 
■ancB. But her present poverty forbid it. 

At this juncture, as If to reward a virtue so nnequaled, an af- 
ifcclion eo kind, the decease of a distant relative left to Mary and 
her sister Louisa, a handsome fortune. The very dayafterthle 
.was announced and assured to them, bat still not known out of 
doors, Mary despatched a note to Arthur Clifford, requesting bis 
..presence at her father's. 

If any .one can .fancy .the rapture with which the pardoned 
and restored Fori is described by the Modern Anacreon 
to have stood at Heaven's gate, be may imagine the joy 
with which Clifford, obeying the message, received from the beau- 
tiful lips of her whom he had so long and faithfully loved, an ex- 
planation of the past and new hope for the future. An 'expla- 
nation of the past, that elevated still higher in his esteem the 
matchless creature for whom he had suffered so much; and hope 
for the future, that was like the resurrection of the spirit from 
the grave of the body- 
It Was not till the wedding-day was fixed, (for which, however, 
In compliance with Mrs. Landon's urgent suggestion, he was not 
"made to Wait very long,") that he was advised «f Mary's sudden 
acquisition of fortune. He had expected to support himself and 
her, as be was well able to do, by his art, bat oa the day before 
his marriage, the only thing that seemed lacking to fill up the 
measure of hia happiness was accomplished. An examination of 
the books of the mercantile firm at N., with which his father had 
been connected, showed such miaoondaot and abuse of trust on 
their part, as entirety relieved the Cliffords from responsibility, 
and assured them of the possession of their former wealth. 

I have little more to tell. They were married ; and if they had 
before realized the wise man's aphorism that "hope defend 
maketh the heart sick," they also proved that hope deferred, if 
not to the extreme, only makes the realization, when It does 
come, mora full of joy. 

a of having acted rightly, and of hnv- 
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log this ackiu wledged by her friends, Mary has the happiness te 
believe, rod on good grounds, that u the chain of regular heredi- 
tary liability has, in her case, been once broken, it will probably 
never again be formed; and therefore that her family is, in her 
person, relieved of BO terrible a curse as hereitary madnosH. 

Yearn hare passed since the Incidents above related, and to 
this day all those cognizant of the circumstances acknowledge 
that there never has been from that day to this, a happier match 
than the one which some very yonng Atlases were disposed to de- 
signate as the Old Maid's M arbi age. 
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NUMBER VIII. 



THE OLD BACHELOR. 



INTR-ODUOTION. 



One morning, In the Fall of 182— , I was driving np the street, 
making professional calls, when I met Dr. 11., abroad on the nam* 
business. 

"Well," said he, "Mrs. Nugent Is returned from the Springs, 
and no better." 

"What I feared," said I. 

"What I expected," he returned. 

"I did not know you were so hopeless of the ease." 

"Never dreamed of more than lengthening a life for which she 
seems not to care half so much as we do." 

"I've noticed that she seems to care little about recovering, and 
suspected some mental disease ; do you know anything abont ill'' 

"I thought every body knew it that knows her and Seymour ai 
well as you do. Singular you have not heard ill" 

"I am innocent of alt knowledge on the subject," said I; "what 

"O, It is a lung story. 1 shall see you to night at her house in 
consultation; we'll adjourn to my office afterward, and I'D tell 
\,ou what I know of it" 

What, I learned from Dr, R., and what I gathered afterward 
fsom others, is thrown togelhei-lat the following leaves. 
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It la an afternoon in 181 — ■ In o well finished room and by 
the side of a center- tali In covered with books ami open papers, 
Bits John Seymour, ulone. It ia likely ho wishes to continue alone, 
seeing that, spite of warm weather, the room Is closed. Bat, 
readerrwe will look in. It will be no breach of politeness, for 
in scenes of this sort, yon and I, Ilka the chorus of the old Greek 
drama, are always supposed present, If we choose it. 

The gentleman looks young, properly enough, for this la his 
twenty-first birth-day. He returned home an hour sinee.fram 
his guardian's, having just made a final settlement with the kind 
old gentleman who has so well managed his affairs since his par- 
ents' death, some five years ago. 

The numerous open papers before him are evidences of property, 
certificates of stock, notes, bonds, deeds &c. He has looked them 
all over, and has become satisfied that abont two-thirds of his 
property, consisting of stock, cannot be reckoned upon perma- 
nently for more than six per cent, and the other third, invested Id 
various ways, won't produce more than eight, and he Is now 
leaning beck in the easy chair and endeavoring to satisfy himself 
on another point, — whether the interest of $30,000, producing as 
above invested, about (3,000 per annum, will suffice to snpport 
in the style he is willing to live in, a Mrs. Seymour. 

There are also a few loose thousands of surplus revenne, accu- 
mulated during bis minority, but he does not count them. If he 
were to marry, they will set him up In house-keeping, and if he 
do not, they will suffice to sow his wild oat* with, without the 
necessity of drawing upon his capital. 

As to his Intentions of the probable personality of the pros- 
pective Mra. Seymour, I'faney 'between ourselves, reader, that 
they are tolerably well defined; for you notice how pleasant anex- 
preosion his features aasume, when, In connection with the 
thought of the future Mrs. Seymour, there brightens before his 
mental viaien the image of two brilliant eyes, that belong, if I 
mistake not, to a certain Miss Clara Brandon, living some half a 
dozen squares off. 

The fact is, and the reader may as well learn it now, that John 
Seymour, gent., la desperately enamored of Miss Clara Brandon, 
spinster. He loves her as those only can lore who are consti- 
tuted like him, and as sue!) men lore only oo.ee. 
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I have half a mind to Inflict upon the reader here acme notions 
of my own about this sunt tore. I am perfectly convinced that 
but a small minority far from a moity of human beings are at 
all capable of real lore, of that noble emotion, where sentiment 
predominates over passion, the intellectual over the animal; that 
beautiful psychological illustration of the doctrine of elective affiin- 
Ities shown in what the modern Anacreon calls, — 
"That swoot comminglement of hearts, 

Where, changed as chymic compounds are 
Each with its own existence parts 
To find a new one, happier far." 
No single word in English (save the word Religion) is more 
prostituted than that of love. Truly descriptive of a passion, 
eq ui- distant and equi -different from the self-consuming straw- blaze 
of excited sixteen and the cool, calculating jlstonisin of fifty, It 
is nevertheless sacrlliglously applied to every boyish partiality and 
to each .girlish caprice, to every youthful fancy and to each sen. 
ectutai doting; until in love, as in religion, many of the unthink- 
ing are forced into utter infidelity. I doubt seriously if one in 
ten among men and one oat of seven among women, are capable 
of loving In the true acceptance of the term. 

If the reader hesitate to concur with me, let hlin ask himself o r 
herself how many of their acquaintances are capable of the love 
of Rebecca for Ivanhoe, or of Alice for Maltravers, though Bulwer 
has by no means done justice to his own conception of Alice's 
character. 

I have not time nor room to enlarge here upon my notions, bat 
whet I have said is to prepare the reader for believing that Sey- 
mour, lovod not in the usual acceptance of the word, but with a 
passion life-long and life -influencing. 

We will shift the scone. It is a lady's room and a lady is in it. 
Let me introduce you to Miss Clara Brandon. If yau hesitate 
•boot entering a lady's room, let me remind you that we possess 
this advantage over even the old Greek chorus, that having some 
sort of magical dress, lihe the tarn-cap of Siegfried, in the old 
Nibolungcn Lay, we are actually invissible. 

Turn your eyes upon the lady. Admire that profuse black 
hair ringlellng itself so naturaly on and around a head that is — 
observe — rather Sat on top, to the disadvantage of the moral de- 
velopments, and of considerable breadth justat the tops of the oats, 
denoting large secretiveness. The forehead is broad and massive. 
The old Romans, with their passion for wide and low foreheads 
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and joining eyebrows, would have pronounced her front head 
faultless. A more modern admirer who had faith In phrenology, 
might perhaps associate with that lowness of forehead a lack. o( 
benevolence. The head is not so unusually large, but the braid 
it holds is assuredly of the active and energetic character.. No- 
tice the temperament, — hair and eyes black, — skin scarcely dark 
enough to d« nominate Its owner a brunette, yet certainly too dark 
for a blonde. 

Observe the matchless expression of that face, the graceful 
enrve of the swan neck, and be astonished at the splendid bust 
You are astonished, because usually, large Intellectual' develop- 
ments in a woman are accompanied by a meagre vitality. Admire 
that slender waist, the Jnno-llke majesty of her rather tall figure, 
and those hands and feet, whose beauty Catharine de Medicis 
herself (the Medici family were famed for the smallest hands in 
Eitrope) would have envied. 

Now take the tout /ntemble and let us make up our estimate* 
of her general character. I think we shall pronounce her to have 
more intellect than heart, and more heart than conscience; a sort 
of A merico -Italian woman, of strong passions, and such control 
aver them as interest might dictate, with frequently noble Im- 
pulses, but generally of selfish promptings; one whose love, once 
won, would not stop on this side of the grave, and whose hate or 
revenge would, if possible, go beyond it; and at the same time 
one of those fascinating creatures, for whom and by whom a man 
might be lured even from the very gates of Paradise, like Moore's 
angel when 

"Won down by fascinating eyes, 
For woman's smile he lost the skfes."" 

Even such a being was Clara Brandon, at eighteen. Possessing 
great personal beauty, there was Bcarcely a trait in her mental 
character that might not have been so managed, by discipline to 
, control the evil, and culture to develop the good, that she might 
have been an amiable as well as fascinating woman. This proper 
education she unfortunately lacked. 

Htei- mother was a person of much tact, moro knowledge of the 
world, and still more selfishness. 9he had found but one great 
evil in this world, and. that was the shortness of her husband's 
purse; and fully resolved to save her daughter at least this annoy- 
ance, she had carefully instilled Into Clsra'a mind this great prin- 
ciple In feminine ethics: that longitude of purse Is the only touch- 
stone of merit in suitors; that whatever the greater or less cate- 
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chism might inculcate oh the chief and of man, the chief end and 
aim of woman was— a good settlement. She was taught, there- 
fore, to look upon her beauty and accomplishments as ho much 
capital, ao much stock in trade, by a judicious management of 
which she was, like any other speculator, to become rich. 

If Mrs. Brandon did not succeed In destroying altogether liar 
daughter's heart, it was because Clara's mind was of too high an 
order and her passians too strong for her not to be conscious 
that there was something mare on earth to be lived for than pin- 
money and the latest fashions. But the mother did succeed in 
removing from her daughter's conscience all scruples, ss to the 
motives which ahould prompt her in the choice and the means to 
be usodiii.lhe winning of adover er husband. 

Clara was brought out al sixteen- .Proposals enough she re- 
ceived, and some very tolerable ones, in the course of the first 
season. During this season sbe met Seymour. Struck from the 
first with his evident mental superiority, ahe listened to hia voice, 
perhaps the more willingly thnt during that year be spoke not 
one word of love to her. But this could not long continue. 
Flirtation and coquetry and conquest were necessary to her ex- 
istence, and strong in her consciousness of womanly power, and 
unscrupulous of consequences to her victim, she became piqued 
at his apparent insensibility, and redoubled her efforts to bring him 
to her feet. 

Seymour certainly was fascinated, almost from first sight. Her 
efforts to please threw an air of amiability about her which 
seemed natural, and would easily have become so if habitually 
practiced. But he would not surrender his heart without the 
sanction of his judgment, and when, persuaded at last that she 
was all he wished her to be, he allowed himself to admire, to 
love her, it was with a devotedness of heart and intensity of pas- 
sion proportioned to bis sincere estimate of her, that she was ths 
most perfect of God's creatures. 

Miss Brsndon had not yet discovered (self examination formed 
no part of ber daily or nightly duties) that the possessing herself 
of his heart had been at the cost of the surrender of her own- 
She knew that she was pleased with him. She was aware that 
even in her mother's estimate of comparative value, he was an 
eligible match; and when, during the second year of their ac- 
quaintance, she, with her mother's sanction, accepted his offer of 
marriage, it was with a consciousness of satisfaction which an 
older and more experienced coquette would have felt to be indi. 
citive of more than ordinary attachment. 
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Bat Clara did not suspect thin. She expected lbs mutch to be 
little more than a marriage dt convenance, end certainly did net 
dream that deep in the recesses of hor heart of hearts there layi 
self-unknown and self- unacknowledged, a panlon for Seymour 
fullyequal to that which he more candidly acknowledged and 
professed for her. 

' It was understood, among the intimate friends of both, lha* 
they would be married daring the following winter. 



LEAF II- 

Seymour bad long been intending to take a trip to Europe. 
He proposed to Mm. Brandon that he ihould take the journey aa 
a bridal tonr with Clara, immediately after marriage; but the 
mother strenuously opposed ao long a journey, and he deter- 
mined to make it alone, in the interval. 

For two or three months after his departure, Clara's letters 
were at least all that he expected In their manifestations of re- 
gard, if not alt that his own ardency might have desired. Sud- 
denly they became more formal and more brief, and then less 
regular. Willing to assign to the change any cause rather than 
one which should diminish his esteem for her, he forbore to no- 
tice It; but was doubting the propriety of prolonging his absence, 
when he received a letter from a friend, intimating that certain 
private personal arrangements of Seymour's own were suffering 
from anothers Interference, and dimly hinting at the necessity o f 
hie speedy return. 

Suspicion was no ingredient In his nature. His lore made him 
even more trustful and confiding than he was naturally. So, 
instead of putting the hints In this letter with the unaccountable 
change of style in Clara's, and drawing conclusions unfavorable 
to her constancy, he determined hastily and angrily to cat ths 
acquaintance of Its author. Tbe next mail brought a letter from 
Clara. It was earlier than the usual time, and taking this as a 
good omen, he opened the sheet with the certainty that all cause 
for doubt was removed and his fond confidence justified. 

The letter contained but six lines, but those six lines were fa- 
tal. They announced that sris released him from his vows and 
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recalled her own! I shall not attempt to describe his amazement, 
his consternation, his despair. Not one in a thousand of human 
beings Is capahlo of suck attachment as his. In love's game, as 
iil all gaming, the pain of the loser Is in proportion to the amount 
hazarded-. With, as he thought, a cautious pre -calculation of the 
chances, Seymour had risked upon a single threw all that made 
existence either hopeful or desirable — and lost. 

Instantly, though with motives that ha made no attempt to 
analyze or examine, he started homeward.. Perhaps he hoped 
that his presence might effect a reversal of the terrible judgment. 
Perhaps — but he could lay no plans, conceive no reasons — his 
brain was chaos,- Home, home now, speedily as passible. He 
could neither talk, read nor think. Whatever he did was from 
habit, not motive. . 

The journey was annoying to him. The confinement on ship- 
board, in steamboat and stagecoach, and the compulsory inter- 
course with others, in the present morbidly sensitive state of his 
mind, was torture. He wished only to pass along nnspoken to, 
unknown and unnoticed; and he would deprive himself of both 
ion.i and sleep, whenever the partaking of them involved that as- 
sociation with the unthinking crowd, which, in his state of feel- 
ing, was intolerable-. 

In this condition, his mind worn upon by suffering and hie 
body by abstinence, ho, late in the evening, reached N— — , en 
his homeward route. 

The hotel was large and crowded. He entered the snpper- 
room, bnt it was too full, he could not out. He wandered into 
the reading-room, and as he lounged listlessly by the files of 
dalies and weeklies, his eye caught the title of one of the latter, 
published at home, and with a natural feeling he began to turn 
its leaves. 

Glancing- toward the top, the first date that met his eye was 
RMctfy a week after that of Clara's last letter to him. With a 
sickening feeling, he turned the leaf and the following paragraph 
sought and riveted his attention: 

"On Thursday evening, 10th but-, by Rev. Or. — , Jomt 

Nducst, Eao>, to Miss Cuu Buhdoh, daughter of Wm. Bran- 
don, Esq., all of this place-" 

Spell-bound, as if he had seen a specter, Seymour stood gazing 
vacantly on the fatal sentence, tilt the steps of persons coming 
from supper disturbed him, and he turned toward his room, heart- 
sick, hope-withered and reckless alike of present or future, though 
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■till culm, collected and eiternally impassive. But while hiBitep 
wu firm, and his bsaring even haughtily stern, a gloomy depres- 
sion, b bitter, despairing melancholy weighed upon his spirits. 

Psychologist* think the weakened and elherialized {that is not 
the word I want, but I cannot find a better) condition of the or- 
ganization,, consequent upon fustlng and suffering, favorable to 
those mysterious'and inexplicable modes of operation or Impres- 
sions of man's spiritual part, which are otherwise seldom called 
Into ordinary action. And believers in a certain modem science 
think such a condition of body and mind peculiarly fitted for 
the action of the generally dormant faculty of clairvoyance. 

A dim but forcible presentiment In Seymour's mind warned 
him that something unusual, something too, with which he 
would be connected, was about to happen in the external world. 
By some of the unexplained, perhaps inexplicable -methods of 
'communication from the world of futurity to tho world of the 
present, he was made aware and certain that some crisis, ia 
which he was deeply interested, was about being evolved. 

And with this impression weighing heavily upon his mind and 
thoughts, but utterly reckless what that crisis might be, from the 
bitter consciousness that no future could be mora terrible than 
the present, he threw himself upon the bod, and fell into a rev- 
erie, which gradually became one of those heavy, almost death- 
like slumbers, the united result of exhaustion and pain, from 
which awakening is so difficult. 

How long It lasted, he knew not. Visions chased each other 
through his brain, at first varied and changeful, and at length, 
though they changed, becoming more of a sort and assuming 
night-mare forms, that oppressed Ml breathing. Then the dream - 
haunters would yell in his ears all manner of unintelligible and 
horrible sounds; though still, even in the depth of his ephialtic 
slwnbar, one voice, one sound, aaemed to prevail over all the 
others. In vain he struggled aguiust and endeavored to shake 
off the Incubus. The feeling became mare oppressive, the min- 
gled din of noises more babel-like, the fearful Images more and 
more hideous, when suddenly he awoke. 

Opening his eyes to free himself from the dreadful Impressions 
<if his dreams, he became aware in a moment that It was not all 
a dream. The horrible din of confused noises continued, accom- 
panied by a now distinct and ominous roaring) the sense of suf- 
focation rather increased thsn diminished, and those flickering 
and shapeless shadows that flashed through the darkness en the 
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walls areund him, must hare been the demons that were haunt- 
ing hio slumbers. 

Suddenly a terrifying word reached his half-awakened ears, 
which he recognized instantly as the prevailing sound ihat had 
rang through hie sleeping visions; and he sprang from the bed 
at a single bound, as the troth burst upon him at once. The ho- 
tel was on fire, and be wag in the fourth story! 



LEAF III. 

Let not the reader imagine thai, after Seymonr's departure 
Clara Brandon entered less into society or shared less its pleas- 
ures. The life of fashion was too naturally her element. At 
one of those scenes of pleasure, where she shone a star of first 
magnitude, she met a Mr. Nugent. 

Jack Nugent, as he was familiarly termed, had just returned 
from a three years' sojourn in the Old World, whence he had 
brought most of its Individual follies and as many of its vices 
as he had energy enough to acquire. 

He was weak, vain, selfish, twenty-four, worth $100,000 and 
sported a tolerable moustache; and npon the strength of the last 
two recommendations, would fain have become a lady-killer 

With Hiss Brandon, be lispingty professed himself smitten at 
first sight, and vowed most languishing^, « Ton hith thoul and 
pan faith honew," (dandies generally swear by that whose loss 
wauld injure them tout,) "that she wath the raotht angelic 
cweature in Cwithendom." 

Nugent always took his opinions (rem others, (it was too 
much trouble t, think for himself,) and had not Clara been a 
belle, she might very possibly have escaped his notice altogether 
As it was, she very naturally received much of his attention*! 
and as naturally she encouraged them. 

He heard of her previous engagement, but this was not at all 
•n his way. With small development and less cultivation of 
moral and honorable principle, he saw in her previous betroth- 
ment only an additional inducement. For to supercede in 1 
gar langnage to -cut out," the brilliant and courted John Sev" 
moor, was an exploit, he thought, worthy of bis ambition. 
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Mrs. Brandon Boon began to speculate, first upon the feasibility, 
and then upon the propriety of Clara's discarding her old lover, 
who possessed, In her Flu tus- worshipping eyes, scarce one third 
the recommendations the now one could boost. The daughter 
was too young to know herself; there was, too, an rdat tn win- 
ning Nugent which delighted her vanity, nor could she be wholly 
insensible, with the education she had received, to the solid ad- 
vantages of her new conquest. Little serious consideration was 
given — she gave little to anything — and when Nugent, fluttered 
and almost astonished at his own success, offered his hand and 
fortune, he was unhesitatingly accepted. 

Clara's first moment of sober reflection was when writing to 
Seymour the letter which dismissed him, and she was half alarm- 
ed at her feeliugs while doing this, but she had then gone too far 
to hesitate, even if disposed to do so. 

Nugent Was resolved that his own game should not be played 
against him by another, and insisted on an immediate union. 
Mrs. B. concurred in this, and the daughter did not object cither 
to this or to her new lover's proposition of a bridal tour, for both 
she and her mother could not avoid an awkward dread of the first 
meeting with Seymour. 

The faithless Clara was wedded, as the reader has seen, within 
a week of Seymour's dismissal, and with her husband started 
from home immediately. And now, one month after marriage, 
as the strangest fate or chance would have It, they had arrived at 

N , on the same evening and were stopping at the same hotel 

with Seymour. 

The reader already asks if four weeks of married life had 
wrought no change In Clara's opinions, as to whether the choice 
of a life-partner should be made a matter of dollars and cents, 
especially when in the face of a solemn and binding obligation 
to another? I almost shrink from speaking of Mrs. Nugent's 
mind or feelings at this time. Regrets of marriage, after mar- 
riage, are of all secret griefs the most gnawing and bitter that 
can haunt a woman; far the step she has taken is irrevocable 
and If a mis-step, irreparable. That Clara yet felt distinct, tangi- 
ble regrets, can scarcely be asserted. But her state of mind was 
fast Verging toward this. She was talented, and she soon discov- 
ered that Nogent was— anything else. 

It Is unfortunate for a wife to suspect Inferiority in her hus- 
band; hazardous to the neuco of both, for her to ascertain 
it. A man's qualities of .eart mart be of much mare than ordi- 
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nary attractiveness that he may retain tha respect of a wife who 
fancies, still wane of one who knows herself to be mentally his su- 
perior. Nngent's heart was as destitute of noble feelings as hii 
mind was of elevated thoughts. Hifl wife might deserve pity, had 
not her courso been so reprehensible, and her uneasiness, which 
was fast turning to nnhapplness, all self-Induced. 

True, she still had sources of satisfaction; her position 
was secure, and her jointure ample, and her jewels brilliant; but 
when the pleasure circle was broken up, and the guests departed, 
and the lights extinguished, and the flattering voices silent, and 
the music still, — then Indeed, she missed the intelligent conversa- 
tion, the interchange of fresh and sensible thoughts; then she felt 
the wsnt of something more than the foppish, egotistical shal- 
lowness, which made up the Incorporeal (one can scarcely call it 
mental) part of Mr. John Nugent. 

The only thought or feeling she allowed herself toward Sey- 
mour, was one that will appear singular only te these un-read in 
woman's nature. At first, she had dreaded to meet him for her- 
self; now she much more dreaded to have bim meet her husband. 
For, strange as It may seem to some, sho feared less to meet him 
she had so causelessly and cruelly wronged, thea she feared to 
have him know that she had rejected him for a feel. 



LEAF IV. 

We left Seym our just awakened to consciousness, just becoming 
aware of his perilous situation. Fortunately, be was but half un- 
dressed. A single moment served to re-adjusthls clothes, and 
then, before taking a single atep toward escape, he opened the 
door of his room and listened intently, amidst the hoarse roaring 
of the flames, for the sound of human life within the building. 

He listened in vain. Through the whole long ward, every 
room of which he well knew, on the preceding evening, had Its 
one or more occupants, no voice of living being could now be 
heard, nor indeed aught else save the incessant crackling and hum- 
ming of the devouring element. All had escaped, save himself 
alone. While outside, the loud orders of the firemen, mingled 
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with the shouts and yells thai always attend aud increase toe - 
confusion of a fire, the regular stroks of the fire-engines and the 
hissing of Hie water where it met the heated walls, — all toid hiin 
that the house must have been long on fire, perhaps an hoar or 

He raised a soon and applied his hand to open a window -blind, 
hut it was too hot to be touched. He dashed it open with a 
ehair, and Instantly a mass of clear flame flashed up into the win- 
dow, singeing his hair and eyebrows. The room below his was 
internally on fire, and the devouring element waa pouring up- 
ward, in greedy tongues of flame, from the open windows. 

Escape In that direction was impossible, but the chair he had 
need fell oat, and a shout of mingled sympathy and horror rose 
from the myriads below, as they saw this evidence that some hu- 
man being was still so hopelessly far up in the burning baud- 
Seymour turned from the window and went Hgaio to the pas- 
sage. Though his life hung upon the chances of each moment, 
he manifested little excitement, no hurry. A perfect tempest of 
sparks, flame and smoke, which roared up through the opening 
where the staircare had been, satisfied him that no possibility of 
escape existed there; bat not a moment was to be lost. Already 
the floors were becoming (oo hot to be stood upon, and through 
the imperceptible crevices of the heat-shrunk boards, a million 
little tongues of smoke Were ascending, forced Op by the ratified 
atmosphere below. 

He knew that if be conld gain the other wing, the ladies' part 
of the building, there waa another staircase. Coolly scattering 
the clothes from his bed, be took the largest blanket, and pouring 
aver it the contents of the ewer, doubled it together so as to re- 
tain the water and be ready to throw around him, and then dash- 
ed out into the hall. It was time. The floor smoked and swelled 
upward with the beat, but bent with his weight as he trod upon 
it in passing along. 

He had noticed little of the shape of the building, on entering 
it on the previous evening, but he knew it was built in the form 
of an L, and that the shorter side contained the ladles' apartments. 
Still be was blinded as well as suffocated by the smoke, and un- 
certain of more than the general direction. 

Tb* names roared and crackled behind, around and below htm, 
as ha hurried onward, but he did not hear them before him. The 
stifling smoke became gradually thinner as he advanced, and after 
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succeeding, as he Imagined, near ■ hundred slops, he was hoping 
soon to roach a part of the house yet untrained, or whence escape 
would be easy, when ho ran In the darkness against a solid wall. 

He understood his situation instantly- He bad traversed two 
thirds of the entire building, and had now reached the separating 
partition between the male and female portions of the hotel. The 
fire was on throe sides of him and a wall of mason work on the 
fourth. Almost utterly hopeless now of ultimate escape, be still 
would not die without an effort, and had started a few steps back- 
ward, to run again rtho'ierriblo .gauntlet before him, when tbs floor 
trembled under bis feet, and a crashing, crumbling fall was heard 
like thunder. 

For one sickening; moment, a faint nets like that of death Carrie 
over him, for he supposed, of course, that the whole building was 
falling and that eve a a grave would be denied lo his incinerated 
corpse. But as a sudden and brilliant tight flashed up behind 
him, he looked around, and the partition wall was gone. It and 
the ones below ii hod been built over the large store rooms of the 
ground-floor, on wooden or stone columns, which had now burn- 
ed or crumbled away. The fid ling mass shattered but did not carry 
down the floors with it, because, fortunately, the sleepers of the 
floor were not let Into it, but lay parallel to It, resting in the side 

Springing over the narrow chasm of fire left by the sinking 
walls, he hastened forward; bis way now open and lighted, for 
the falling partition had opened a new and powerful draught for 
the flames, against which his only protection was the wet blan- 
ket. 

It was like the fiery trial of the neophyte in the Mysteries of 
Iais, but his only hope of safety was In pushing rapidly onward. 
A glance at the neater arrangements of the noma and at the 
abandoned garments scattered here and there, showed that he was 
now in the ladles' wing- 
He soon approached the staircase, but was again met by disap- 
pointment, for the hot and roaring draught announced this also 
to be on fire. But it was his only hopo, and forcing his way 
through the dense volumes of suffocating smoke, he fonnd that 
the head stair was still sound, as he placed his foot upon it, though 
he could see nothing. Each succeeding step trembled more and 
more, till, when about half way down, the last one give way 
under him, as the smoke was dissipated by a bright sheet of flame 
that shot up the stairway. 
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Seymour sprang forward just in time to reach the foot-lauding. 
Bat he was still three stories np, and the lower portion of the 
staircase was now a maw of Are. Turning to the right, toward 
what seemed an open window at the end of the passage, he ran 
on, followed and almost enveloped in the wild element, increasing. 
now more furiously than ever, as if angry at being about to lose 
iU victim. 

His blanket was now thoroughly dried and scorched. A mo- 
ment more, and he had gained the window. One look — he was, 

The window waa in the extreme end of the hotel, and opened 
immediatly upon the roofs of a long row of two story buildings 
that were not burning. The comb of the roof was not four feet 
below the window-sill, and ladders were already against the eaves. 
He sprang out inatantly, for he felt the floor trembling beneath 
his feet, but was recalled by a female scream that reached hla 
ears from the smoke-filled apartments he had just left. The 
sound was not repeated, bnt he thought he could bear low and 
smothered exclamations. 

Obeying the first impulse, he wrapped his now almost crisped, 
blanket once mora about him, re-entered the window and plunged 
again into the murky atmosphere. Ten steps brought him in 
contact with the floating drapery of a female. 

"Is there anothorir-are there any. morel." he shouted.. And 
at the sound of his voice, the stranger sprung into his aims with' 
a wild scream that seemed to the confused senses of Seymour, 
as much like joy as terror, and clung to hia bosom. No time was 
allowed for hesitation. His footing was already giving way un- 
der him, and turning,.he had jnat regained the outside of the win- 
dow with his burden, when floor, partition and walls sank down 
with a crash, as a brood sheet of angry flame shot up through the 
whole interior of the wing, revealing to the amazed and thunder- 
stricken Seymour that he had in hla arms the senseless form of, 
Clara Nugent. 



The room occupied by the Nngents was on the second floor. 
Clara had awakened her husband soon after the alarm was given 
that the house was on fire. That pusillanimous creature directed 
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Ma first movement, like his first thought, toward the safety of 
hie precious self. Grasping hie clothes, be darted oat of the 
room, bidding her follow. 

This was the climax. All women admire courage and despise 
cowardice. This is necessarily so In the very constitution of 
things. Nature has made them physically weak to need protec- 
tion, the other sex physically strong to giro it. Had Nugent 
only evinced manly courage, his wife might have had at least 
that single cause to assign to herself to justify some other feeling 
than absolute contempt. But his cowardly selfishness took from 
him the last claim to her least respect, and even at that dreadful 
moment, and when uncertain ff she should escape from the burn- 
ing building, as she was ignorant how much or bow little the 
names had advanced, she felt in her heart that she despised him. 
She would not even condescend to follow him as directed. A 
melancholy despondency came over her heart that induced her to 
think her last hour was come. The door closed, blown loo by 
the draught of heated air that began to whistle meaningly up the 
long passage, and she sank into a chair. 

There were seeds of noble qualities in mat throbbing heart, 
though they sadly lacked cultivation. If her first thought was of 
home, her second was of one now forbidden forever to her 
thoughts and to her lore. Bat death would cancel her hasty 
vows, and she at that moment considered herself sure of such 
canceling; and yielding to an unrestrained and perhaps resistless 
rmpnlsw. she pronounced his name aloud, and burst Into a torrent 
of the bitterest tears she had ever yet shed- 
Then, for die first time, she felt and even to herself acknowl- 
edged the depth, the fervor of her passion for Seymonr. At any 
ether time or under any other circumstances, the fierce energy 
with which her newly confessed love awakened from Its long 
obeyance, would have frightened her. But now, In prospect of 
the dissolution of all barriers between her thoughts and him, she 
rather encouraged than checked her feelings. But how crush- 
ing! y did the burning thought come home, searing her very heart, 
that Seymour did and must, aye, must forever despise ber. 
This bitter reflection was Intolerable, worse even than death, and 
roused her. 

During her reverie, noises of all kinds, voices of entreaty and 
warning and hurrying footsteps passed her door; but now, all was 
still save the terrible roar of the fast Increasing flames, that seem. 
ed hurrying like n wild beast for their prey. 
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With the waking from her reverie, the lore of life returned 
strong upon her, and starting up in terror to think how long she 
bad delayed, she opened her door and turned toward the stair - 

The hotel bad first caught fire in one of the large store-house* 
on its lower floor, and the whole first story was now more or less 
in flames. She could not descend the stairs, and in her confusion 
ascended another story- Blinded and suffocated by the smoke, 
■he hurried about, as much toward as from the fire, and finally 
finding herself in a room yet untouched by the flames, she sank 
dawn, exhausted, to die. A moment after, the rapid step of Sey- 
mour passed by the room, and excited by one hope more, she 
sprang into the passage and uttered the cry which recalled him. 

Hearing no immediate response to her coll, and utterly despair- 
ing of relief or aid, she exclaimed aloud in bitterness of heart — 

"O, if even Seymour could hor me, he would try to save me." 

Then, on the instant, as the words were yet almost upon her 
lips, his voice was in her ear, and lie Blood at her side. His sense 
had not been mistaken. The scream with which she threw her- 
self impulsively upon bis bosom, was accompanied by inch a thrill 
of joy as she had never felt in all her life before. 

I have little room for sage reflections. The reader may enlarge 
upon the strange chance or fate by which Seymour should be 
called upon to save, for the man whom he had moat reason to hats 
and despise of all on earth, the wife of whom he had himself been 
robbed; and upon the singular chain of contingencies, by which 
it should happen that the first meeting of Clara with her former 
lover, should be on the very night when he had learned that she 
was lost to him forever, and when she should learn bow worth- 
less was the husband she had chosen, bow noble the one she hod 
discarded. 

I cannot even linger to speak of the unhappy position of the 
wretched Clara, now condemned to live with one in whom she 
vainly looked for ana redeeming trait, one single quality of mind, 
heart or disposition, in which she could compare him, without 
measureless inferiority, to, the one whom shs had, for his sake,, 
heartlessly abandoned. Perhaps her punishment was even greater 
than her crime. 

Five years afterward Nugent died- Though Clara's brilliant 
eye was somewhat dimmed and her velvet cheek paled and hol- 
lowed by menial suffering, yet as a rich and charming widow of 
twenty-three, she could not and did not lack admirers. All, how- 
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ever, were dismissed, alike without coquetry or encouragement, 
but promptly and almost sternly. Although she knew wall tin 
peculiar character of Seymour, it Is more than likely that, for a 
few years, she hoped, as she unquestionably and ardently wished, 
ft renewal of acquaintance with him. But he soon checked 
all such hope or expectation. Before her husband's death he 
never markedly avoided her, in order not to excite observation 
and gossip. After that occurrence he never allowed himself to 
' meet her. She would willingly have made advances, but she un- 
derstood too well his studied avoidance. 

Years passed by. He did not marry and she would not. He 
relieved his loneliness by society and mental cultivation, — she 
Increased hers by self-assumed seclusion and bitter because un- 
availing regrets. Of the two, he was doubtless far the less unhap- 
py, because his sorrow had in it no self-condemnation. 

It is more than probable that had Seymour married her in two 
or three years after the death of Nugent, they would have been 
far happier than even if their youthful engagement had never 
been broken; for years and sorrow and compulsory self-control 
must have given to her character and disposition a discipline 
which otherwise, In the absence of proper early training, they 
would never have received. But Seymour would never commit 
his happiness a second time where the trust had once been abused. 
He had marked ont his path, and if his resolution ever faltered, 
it was still never broken. 

Few constitutions can bear up against gnawing grief, close se- 
clusion and want of exercise; and before Mrs. Nugent was thirty, 
she was in confirmed phthisis. Despairing of benefiting her by- 
medicine, we ordered her to the Springs, whence she had just re- 
turned when introduced first to the reader. 

She survived only about two months longer. 
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REMINISCENCES. 



CIRCUMSTANTIAL. EVIDENCE. 



LEAF I; 

It is the chamber of thedying.. Youcanenter withme, reader, 
but tread lightly. The nncnrpeted floor, the uncurtained bad, 
the poorly shaded windows, the scanty furniture and the absence 
of a circle of weeping friends, all toll yon that it is the chamber 
of poverty as well as of death. 

Yon see but fonr persona in the room, tbe physician, the nurse 
and two others. One ofthese latter is a manly-looking boy, of 
about- ten years, whose swollen eyes betray, the grief which, with 
a considerate nesH beyond his years, he strives momentarily to 
repress, lost he should disturb his dying mother; though his 
glances never for a moment turn from the low couch where she 
is lying. 

And the mother, pale and wasted and weakened by disease and 
suffering, yet perfectly resigned and conscious, she lies there, 
while the sanda of life are falling feat, and the slow, faint beating 
of the pulse tells, like a muffled funeral bell, her near and nearer 
approach to the "house appointed for all the living." 

"How much longer have I, doctor?" asks the patient faintljt 
and with an effort, as the physician seats himself beside her and 
places his fingers on the wrist. 

The doctor shook his head. 

"Perhaps half, an hour,. but probably less." 

"Henry!" said the mother, and Instantly the boy stood beside 
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her, gssing earnestly and tearfully on the only relative he pos- 
sessed in the wide world. Ah, too well did the young lad know 
the meaning of the scene before him, for scarcely one year before 
he had stood thus by the couch of his dying father. The mother 
placed her pale thin fingers, now clammy with the death-damp, 
upon the head of her boy. 

"Oh, mother, mother," said he, choking in hie utterance, "don't 
go, — don't leave me alone!" 

"Ilia the will of God, my child," replied the agonized mother, 
"and I must go. But Henry, I am going where I shall meet your 
father again, and we will watch over you together." 

The boy's pale features lighted up with almost a smile. 

"Shall I see you, mother?" asked he earnestly. 

"No, my eon, yon will not see me, but I shall be with you 
■till. Remember what I have told yon. Never tell a lie; never 
regard what others say of you; always try to do right, and trust 
in God. Do you understand me, Henry?" 

'■Yea, mother, you have told me about It ao often." 

"And now, my child, farewell, and may God bless you." 

The Ind still clung convulsively to his mother's hand, although 
Ills grasp could detain her. 

"Are you there, my son?" faintly asked the patient. 

"Yes, mother," sobbed the boy, whose grief could no longer 
tie controlled. 

■'Your father is come, Henry," said the voice, low and scarcely 
audiblo, "but who are those others, in white, and so beautiful — " 

The voice died away, the eyes rolled upward, lha jaw sell, and 
sit a sign from the physician, the name moved round to disengage 
the boy's hand from its convulsed grasp of the corpse. 



LEAF It 

Years are passed, and the boy Is become a man. Struggling 
through boyhood and youth, amid the harshness of some, the 
carelessness of many and the kindness of a few, he never forgot 
or violated his mother's dying charge. There must have been 
something nohle in the boy, for he constantly made friends and 
valuable ones, since they were those whose feelings began in 
compassion for orphanage, and ended in esteem for merit. 
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At first he mi bound apprentice ton cabinet -maker, but his 
master was so won over by the lad's correct deportment, as well 
as by his eager and insatiate desire for knowledge, that after atx 
years, just about the time when the apprentice's services began 
to be of real value to him, he voluntarily gave up the Indentures 
and gratified the youth's earnest wishes by obtaining for him a 
place in an attorney's office, with the opportunity and means of 
studying a profession- 
Here, as before, young Man ton in a short time completely won 
the heart and confidence of the gentleman with whom he had 
been placed. And when, after five yean of study, he was admit- 
ted to the bar, not only did the three examing judges declare him 
the best qualified law-student that had ever come before them, 
but his late preceptor, Mr- Maxwell, a gentleman of middle age 
and a lawyer of high standing, received the yoang man nt once 
into partnership in business. Seldom indeed did a penniless orphan 
begin the world at ten years under gloomier and at twenty-one 
under more promising auspices; yet all had been obtained and 
secured for him by bis own honorable behavior. 

Id the very first case in which he was employed, he displayed 
an ability, talent for business and knowledge of law, which placed 
him at once in the foremost rank of young practitioners; and 
three years afterward, when the principal incidents about to be 
related occurred, no- gentleman In the county was considered as 
giving better and surer promise of a virtuous and successful man- 
hood, and an honorable old age. 

Our country is not yet so changed from the simplicity of Its 
purer days, but that talent and merit, backed by education, even 
though without wealth and powerful connections, can find or 
make a way into almost any desirable social circle. And into 
the best of these, young Manton was not only admitted but Wei- 
ll is perhaps generally true, with those of ordinary sensibility 
and not too great selfishness, that a person's fondness for society 
Is, in some sort, more or leas proportioned to his early privation 
of it And this may account partially for what has probably 
come within the observation of most persons, that orphans ate 
inclined to marry young. The bitter experiences of an early life 
■pent In unpltled, unshared solitude— the painful reaction with 
which the heart's fountains flow back apon themselves, filling 
their sources almost to bursting, when there is no object on 
which to spend their treasured fulness — the longing desire for 
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sympathy, characteristic of minds of finer mold; these and £m- 
ilar feelings unite lo produce in the orphan a fondness for society 
and a tendency toward early marriage, scarcely appreciated by 
those whose beet affections have ever found vent in a father's, 
a mother's or fraternal love. 

Young Manton's warm and sensitive nature was not calculated 
to moke him an exception to the general rnle. Even before be 
was twenty-one, he had fixed his choice; and if the lady occupied 
a position In society, so far as wealth is concerned, much above 
that he was born to, he felt the disparity only as a spur to his 
ambition and a qnlckener to his resolution to elevate himself by 
his profession, fill all Inequality between them should be re- 
moved. 

Fanny Easton was an only child, an amiable and Intelligent 
girl, about four years youuger than Man ton, lovlier in heart and 
manners than In face, but still possessing sufficient personal beau- 
ty, especially when backed by $50,000, to break the hearts of 
some score of rejected suiters. The accident of juxtaposition 
(Mr. Maxwell's law-office was next door to the Eastons' residence) 
and casual meeting, made her acquainted with Henry Manton, 
while she was yet a school girl of fourteen or fifteen and he 
scarcely half through his law stndles. They were never formal- 
ly introduced "to each other, but a sort of spontaneous acquaint- 
ance grew up between them, and she probably made a choice as 
early as be, for before be "was twenty-one and without the ex- 
change of a word on the subject, Ijotlitnew that each was an 
object of unusual interest to the other. 

After Manton was admitted to practice and entered society, 
they met oftener, bnt though their eyes and their embarrassment 
when together betrayed to each other their mutual secret, the 
young man still restrained himself from an open declaration, un- 
til he should feel justified to his own conscience in making one. 
Moreover, as his principles would not allow him to address the 
daughter clandestinely, he did not wish, by a premature applica- 
tion, to risk a refusal from the father. 

The latter was an old gentleman of siity, testy, and selfish, and 
fond of money. He had made his own fortune from nothing, In 
the business of a speculator and broker, end perhaps his constant 
handling of money had aided to give him that lore of It that 
formed the strongest feature in his almost miserly character. 
There was bnt one object on earth on which he lavished money 
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with ■ libera] hand, and that was his daughter, for whom hi* 
attachment was the very concentration of paternal passion. 

The first year of Manton's practice gavo such assured prestige 
of ultimate and brilliant success, that at its close he felt warrant- 
od In declaring himself to his mistress, Fanny was in truth more 
than half angry that he had not done so sooner, and as she pos- 
sessed no alight Infusion of mischief as well as spirit and humor 
In her composition, she felt strongly inclined to torment him a 
little for his conscientious, though (as she considered it) rather 
long silence. But as her real affection for her lover rendered il 
impossible to find pleasure in giving him pain, site passed it over 
in his case, resolving inwardly to make it up off the next luckless 
aultor that should present himself. 

Miss Easton had lost her mother in Infancy, and it was per- 
haps her grow iog up without much contact with female influ- 
ence, (her father being almost her only associate In childhood,) 
together with her utter exemption from all control, which had 
given a sort of Di Vernon freeness to her manners. This, aided 
and still more strongly developed by a natural candor and naivete 
sometimes astonished net a little those gentleman, whose notions 
of a woman's proper manner and words when love is declared 
were drawn from Sir Charles Grandlson. 

When young Manton made known his passion, telling her how 
he had loved her for years, bow, even before he had finished his 
studies, he had resolved to make It the gnat objeot of his ambi- 
tion and his Ufa to win her; even he, with his practical good sense, 
was rather non-plused by the manner in which his declaration 
was received. 

Fanny was silent a moment, looked down, colored, and then 
quietly said, "why did you not tell me this a year ago7" 

The young man stared. 

"Yes, I say," continued she positively, "why didn't you let! 
me this twelve months agoT You loved me then, I know you 
did, and I loved you then, almost as much as I do now; and do 
you know I've been angry with you for a year, for not telling 
me this sooner? I'm angry with you now, and if I did not love 
you very much, I'd never apeak to you again." 

Manton hastened to tell her what had heretofore sealed hi* lips; 
that he looked upon a courtship without her father's knowledge 
and perhaps against his wishes as dishonorable, and that he had 
only delayed to assure himself of the certainty of being able to 
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offer lust a comfortable home anil thus secure her father's con- 
■eat 

"Well," Eiald the dutiful girl, "If that was the reason, yon were 
right, and I like you better for it. I don't think papa can make 
any objection to you; bat though I love you, I won't marry any 
body, not even you, against hit consent." 

But her father did hare an objection to Manton, which of 
course would scarcely have presented itself to the less calculating 
daughter. 

'•Young man," said Eastern, when Henry had finished his 
earnest and eloquent statement of his case, "I think a good deal 
of you, and bo does Fanny. You have talents, good habits and 
good principles. But look you, sir, my daughter will have fifty 
thousand dollars, — yes sir, fifty thousand; and ahe shall never 
marry any body with less than half her own fortune. On the 
day when yon are worth twenty-five thousand, come and ask me 
for Fanny. Till then it is useless to talk about her, for she 
shouldn't marry the President of the United States with loss than 
that sum." 

The lorer did venture to urge his suit farther, hut be might as 
well have tried to coax money out of the old broker at less than 
ten per cent. Easton became angry and threatened finally to 
withdraw even his conditional consent, if not let ale-ne on the 

When Fanny was Informed by her almost despairing lover of 
the result of his application, she seemed momentarily quite angry 
with her father. 

"What!" said she, "does papa want to sell me for twenty-five 
thousand dollars?" A moment's consideration however restored 
her usual consciousness of filial duties, and she said, "well, Hen- 
ry, we must wait. Don't fear for me, only take care of yourself 
and make money as fast as you can." 

Henry no doubt thought this last rather an original recommen- 
dation from a mistress to her lover, but resolved to act ttpon it 
' nevertheless. And he soon learned that Fanny's assurance of the 
needlessness of any anxiety on his part for her, was as true as 
her own noble heart. Their prospective engagement became 
gradually known, for Fanny in her frankness of disposition, far 
from concealing it, gave it unlformally to other lovers at the rea- 
son of their rejection, generally varying her own manner and 
language, according to the esteem in which she held the suitor. 

This sometimes led to rich scenes, for the young lady's per. 
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eons! and solid chums together procured her any quantity of 
levers. Take the fallowing as an instance: 

Fanny is in a parlor, engaged busily in embroidery. A young 
dandy, who baa been bestowing upon her, for the last two months, 
all the attention he could reasonably spare from his own person, 
is sitting near her and evidently screwing up his courage to the 
necessary pitch for a declaration. 

The favorable moment arrives, and sinking gracefully on one 
knee, with a glance at the opposite mirror, while he brandishes 
in one hand a scented mouchoir and places the other upon his 
left vest pocket, and commences, a la mode: 

"Adorable Miss Fanny," (a deep sigh,) "from the first hour I 
saw you, no other divinity has reigned iu my bosom," Asc. 

Meanwhile the lady very composedly continues her embroidery, 
her mischievous little mouth drawn sedately up into a very inno- 
cent looking pucker, and a roguish leer flitting about the cor- 
ners of her eyes, until the lover gets, as she imagines, about half 
through; when coolly breaking her thread, sho proceeeds to 
thread the needle afresh, never once looking at the petitioner, 
while she Interrupts him with — 

"Well, you say your lesson pretty well, bnt it isn't a bit of 
use. You are a very nice young man, I've no doubt, Mr. Jones, 
but I don't love yon, and if I did, wouldn't marry you, because 
I am engaged to Mr. Manten and I'm going to marry him aa 
soon as papa will let me. Besides, maybe yon do not know that 
you are kneeling upon ray toes." 

The astonished Jones sprang to his feet as though a bomb had 
fallen before him. 

" 'Fou my honor, Miss Eaaton, this is a very singular " 

"Yes, I think so myself," interrupted Fanny, putting out her 
little foot, and energetically robbing the extremity with her del- 
icate fingers;— "I never before heard of a gentleman's choosing 
such a cushion to kneel on." 

"I beg ten thousand pardons for my awkwardness, but if Miss 
Fanny would only attribute it to its proper cause, the Impetuosi- 
ty of my passion, and permit me still to hope that my long and 
constant devotedness — " 

"Whit! you are not going to persist In your suit, after what I 
have told you!" 

"Why indeed. Miss Fanny, considering that it was no news to 
me before— " 

"How, sir," exclaimed the lady, "do yon mean to .ay thai yon 
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had the assurance to make this declaration to me knowing that 
I was engaged to Mr. Man Ion? — Then yon haven't a bit of the 
gentleman about you, and I would go to a nunnery before 1 
would merry yon." 

"Misa Easton," said the dandy? forgetting in her stinging sar- 
casm to whom he was talking, "I hope. Miss, you don't mean to 
insult me." 

"If you think so, air, just wait one moment till I write a note 
for you to Mr. Man ton, and if he does not give yon satlfaetion, my 
father will." 

This was bringing matters most uncomfortably to B focus, for 
one ol the few light amusements that young Manton allowed 
himself was pistol shooting, which he practiced almost dally, 
and at which he was known to be a dead shot. 

Jones had just sense enough left to mutter a half Inaudible 
apology, while Fanny touched a bell near her. 

"Phccbe," said she quietly to the servant who appeared, "show 
Mr. Jones to the door." 

And the discomfited suitor backed out, feeling fifty per Cent 
lesa in his own eyes than ever before, and heartily glad to get off 



LEAP III. 

Two years em passed. Manton is twenty-four yean of age, 
with a practice worth two or tbiee thousand a year; for Maxwell, 
already rich, has thrown gradually nearly all the business of the 
office Into his hands, Intending soon to withdraw from practice. 
Still it will require four or five years more, at a favoroble calcu- 
lation, to obtain for the young man the prize so long sought, so 
faithfully labored for 

At the close of a sultry summer afternoon, the young lawyer b 
•bout to refresh himself, after the day's confining labors, by hi* 
■anal evening ride and pistol practice. Walking over to the 
livery stable, he found that his own horse's back was galled 
■lightly by the saddle, from along ride of the dny [before, so he asked 
for another hone. 

"Will he stand fire?" enquired Manton, as he led out the aaT 
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"I don't know indeed," said the keeper; — "any particular rea- 
son why you wish him to ? 

Manton fait a natural aversion to telling exactly what hll 
business was, so he answered carelessly, "No, nothing vary par- 
ticular," and mounting the horse, rode off. 

That evening's ride; — how little did the young man imagine 
that its events were to be woven into the tissue of hi* whole fu- 
ture life. 

It is about ten oclock, P. M. The sound is heard of a horse's 
feet in full gallop down the street, and a moment after, hie horse 
all in a foam, Man ton rides to the door of the livery stable and 
dismounts. The establishment Is shut up, though three fresh 
horses are standing, saddled and bridled, fastened near the door. 

Fastening his own there, he walks directly ectoss the square to 
his office, which he enters. He finds, to his surprise, that his 
rooms have been visited in his absence, for a candle burns on the 
table, though the office is empty. Several articles about the 
room, such as trunkB, chests of drawers &c, have been moved, 
H if to be examined, but nothing broken open. 

Disregarding this circumstance, which Indeed he only noticed 
with a glance, and seeming to be unaware or unmindful of sev- 
eral dark radish spots upon his clothes, and without even taking 
off his hat, (such is his manifest haste,) he draws from his coat 
pocket a large, old-fashioned silver watch, which he holds neat 
the candle. In the center of the bock of it are the initials "J. E." 
deeply cut. The crystal is broken and the case bruised, and on 

the face and back the light shows them plainly — are three, dark 

crusted stains, as though it had been grasped by two fingers and 
the thumb of a bloody hand! 

With a terrified expression of face, he starts up, and is about 
replacing the watch in his pocket, when suddenly the door opera 
and the sheriff of the county enters, followed by two constables 
and Mr- Maxwell, — all but the last with buttoned coats and rid- 
ing whips, as if prepared for a long ride. 

The new comers stand for a moment without speaking, gazing 
at Mantou from head to foot, and then the sheriff, placing his hand 
on the young man's shoulder says, — 

"Mr. Manton, I have a very unpleasant duty to perform, — you 
we my prisoner." 

"How — what's the matter?" asked Manton, as if bewildered. 

"I arrest you for murder!" said the officer. 
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"Not of Mr. EastonJ" 

"For Uio murder of John Easton!" 

"Great God! ia it ao then?" exclaimed the young man," — "this 
a what I feared!" 

The rest of the party exchanged glances, while the sheriff con- 
tinued, "We must do our duly;" and they proceeded to search 
the prisoner. The watch was taken from him, being recognized 
M Easton'a and then a very handsome pistol. As they continued 
to search, Manton observed, — 

"I have not the other one with me — I lost It on the road." 

Glances were again interchanged, but no one spoke nnlill one of 
the officers produced from the young man 'a pocket, a small, care- 
'fessly- rolled bundle of paper. Ab they opened It a cambric 
handkerchief appears, once white, now having evidently been 
soaked In blood and then partially rinsed in muddy water. 

An this terrible witness was unrolled, Maxwell, hitherto stand- 
ing apart a silent spectator, actually bars) into tears, exclaiming — 

"My God! Henry, did I ever think it would come to this! I 
would as soon have suspected my own brother!" 

The prisoner's lip quivered and he became very pale, bnt tie 
spoke not a word. 

At the same Instant an officer drew from another pocket a 
■mall but heavy pocket-book. It was opened and ail saw the 
name "John Bsston," written on the inside, which was stuffed 
with bank-notes. The money was counted, consisting mostly of 
very large hills and amounting In all to near twenty-five thousand ■ 
dollars. Other papers aleo were found, but all was placed Id the 
hands of Mr. Maxwell, as Easton'a attorney, he giving a receipt 
for It to the sheriff, In presence of the rest When the search 
was finished, the sheriff requested the prisoner to change his coat; 
it would be necessary to take possession of the one he wore— 
stained as it was with blood — as an evidence on the part of the 
commonwealth. The young man complied. Hitherto, he had 
made no remark upon the accusation against him, but now as if 
unable longer to restrain himself he said earnestly, — 

"Gentlemen, I am as Innocent of this crime as any of your- 
selves, — I beg of you to tell mo why I am accused of It and 
when Mr. Gaston wm killed." 

One of the constables broke Into a sneering laugh, but no one 
answered, not even Maxwell; and Manton felt that there must be 
seme strangely concurrent circumstances working terribly 
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against him, for the ominous silonce showed that all present WW 
bo fully satisfied of his guilt, that they looked upon his request 
us a sort of insult to their understandings. 

A moments silence followed, and then the sheriff led the way to 
the jail, to the keeper of which the prisoner was handed over ta 
form. It was not till the departure of the othen, when the jailer 
had placed him In the fellon'a room and was about retiring for tk« 
night, that Manton ventured to make an enquiry of the same 
sort as he had made In his own office. 

"Why Squire," aaid the jailer, "I don't want no man to gam- 
mon me, and I reckon you know already as much about the thins; 
as moil folks; but the fact 1b, there ain't no man in the county 
that I have thought mors of than you for the last three or font 
years, so I suppose I mnat answer your question. You see, just 
after sun-down, old Eastern's horse came to town without a rider 
and with a bloody saddle; so some of the town-people started out 
immediately, to see what waa become of the old man. And 
about a mile and a half out they found hla body on top of DennS- 
son's hill, and one of your fine silvermounled pistols lying In the 
road near it. So they brought the body home and the sheriff got 
ready to raise a hue and cry after you, expecting to ride all night, 
when yon came home; — though what you come for, after losing 
that pistol, and when (as the constables tell me) you had twenty- 
five thousand dollars in your pocket, is more than I know." And 
he started to go out. 

"Stop a moment," said Manton; "I am entirely Innocent of 
Easton's death and can prove it; — will you send to Mr. Maxwell 
to come here instantly!" 

"Certainly air,'.' said the man; who seemed perfectly astonished 
at his prisoners assertion; — "if you can prove yourslf innocent, 
there ain't no man will be more glad to see it than I ahall. Bui 
I'm afraid you will find it the worst law-case you've ever had 
yet." 

In fifteen minutes he returned, saying that Mr. Maxwell was at 
Mr. Easton's, where the old man's daughter waa thonght to be 
dying, but be would call early in the morning. The prisoner 
seemed now to bo aware that he had no time to lose, for he sent 
Immediately for Mr. Agnill, an attorney of considerable reputa- 
tion as a criminal lawnr. To him he communicated what he de- 
sired done, and that gentleman departed to have it attended to 
without loss of time. 
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LEAF IV. 

Il 1b six o'clock in the morning ami Man ton la wakened from 
sound sleep by tbe entrance of the jailer, Introducing Agnill and 
Maxwell. The prisoner had lain down in his clothes, and rises 
Instantly to receive his visiters, who seem surprised at bis sound 
dumber*. Agnill spoke first. 

"Mr. Man ton," said he, "I have bad news for you. The offi- 
cer who was despatched last night, by your direction, to tbe vill- 
age of X., has returned with the information that no wagon, car- 
riage or other vehicle has pased through there, to any one** 
knowledge, within the last twenty-four hours. Nor did the 
officer meet or see anyone while going or returning, nor could he 
ascertain, by any inquiries along the road, that such a wagon has 
passed within a week." 

The young man turned pale at this announcement and stood 
for a moment speechless. At length he said,- — 

"Well, gentlemen, my characterand perhaps life depend, upon 
finding those witnesses, and they must he found, cost what it 
may. Doubtles there are persons in the West end of town who 
saw the wagon pass out yesterday afternoon. These must also bo 
found. Did either of you see Dennison when be came in 

"I saw him riding in," answered Maxwell, "It was about 
■even o'clock — at least a half hour before sun-down." 

"Was he alone?" eagerly enquired Manton. 

"Yes," aald the other, — "No let me see, — I think one person 
was with him." 

"A country-looking man was It not?" asked tbe prisoner has- 
tily, "riding with a blind bridle and without a saddle?" 

"Yes now that I recollect, that was it exactly;" said Maxwell 
wondering what the young man was aiming at. 

"That young man must be found by all means, and everything 
ascertained about him that Is possible. I want Dennison also- 
summoned." 

"From what I have beard," said Agnill, "he will be summoned 
for the commonwealth, and is likely to prove a most unfortunate 
witness against you." 

"To prove what?" 

"A quarrel, or at least angry words between yourself and Eas- 
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"Ah yes, — teas enough!" said Manton musingly, — "how unfor- 
tunate that was!" 

Maxwell here turned sway toward the window, while Again 
cleared his throat daring a pause, of the awkwardness of which 
the prisoner did not seem at all conscious. At length Agnilt 
asked, "Do you wish the examining court put off to-day, in view 
of obtaining your absent witnesses!" 

"Yes for three days;" replied the prisoner, "if we do not find 
them in that time, more extended operations must be com- 
menced." Then after a pause be continued, "You, Mr. Agnlll 
are my counsel and you, Mr. Maxwell, have been the best friend 
I have had in the wold. I therefore wish you both to hear the 
statement I have to moke of the occurrences of last evening! oc- 
currences that have connected me most strangely »ud yet inno- 
cently with the commission of this telrrible crime. 

The gentlemen assented and Monton proceeded to give the fol- 
lowing narrative, which the author has chosen to put in ths 
third person, commencing where the young lawyer left the livery 
■table and rode off up street. 



LEAF V. 

As Manton passed up the West end of town, he overtook Mr. 
Easton. The old gentleman was always very friendly with his 
aspirant son-in-law, besides that Maxwell and Manton were his 
attorneys, and of course more or less acquainted with his chief 



Easton said he had just received a very handsome offer for part 
of a tract of land belonging to him and being upon the road, and 
that he was riding out to look at it, In order to determine If it 
could be advantageously divided, and how. He oxpocted it would 
take about an hour to run over it with a pocket compass. The 
old gentleman chatted and laughed in unusual good humor, rear 
dered so by the prospect of the profitable speculation In prospect- 
Encouraged by his good nature, Manton ventured after a while 
to Introduce a subject be hod not spoken upon (to him) since It 
was first prohibited; and proceeded to express the hope that bfs 
•wn principles, prospects and habits hod been sufficiently tried to 
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■flow of the father's consenting to his long deferred unit. The 
teity old man became instant]; very angry. 

"Mr. Mtuiton," said he, interrupting the other's eager pleading 
"I told you, two years ago, that when yon were worth twenty- 
five thousand dollars, you might ask me for my daughter, and no 
betp me God, Sir, you shall never marry ber a moment sooner." 

At this instant two horsemen appeared in eight, but Easton 
seemed in hie passion to not notice them, and continued, much to 
the young man's mortification, in a loud and angry tone— 

"And, air, Fanny has given me her promise that she will 
never marry you till you are worth that sum. If I were to die 
to-morrow, she would never listen to you a moment Booner. 
Look you, sir," continued the old gentleman taking out his pock' 
el-book, "here are twenty-five thousand dollars; now, sir, when- 
ever you can say that you are worth so much, I'll listen to your 
request, but if you mention this subject again till that lime, by 
heaven, air, yon shall never marry her at all." 

By this time the two horsemen had met and passed them, 
though they stared wondering]; as they rode by. Manton'&fece 
was crimson with mortification at the old gentleman's angry in- 
delicacy; still he notiped that one of the two was a person well 
known to him, while the other was a stranger, a young man, 
poorly dressed, riding without a saddle, upon what seemed a 
wagon horse. 

Just then Easton turned aside into the woods, having arrived at 
the corner of his land. His companion drew his rein a moment, 
a* though uncertain whether to follow him and try to restore his 
good humor. Chancing to turn in the saddle, he observed that 
the two horsemen who had passed them were looking, as if to 
■ee the result of a quarrel. Irritated at the whole scene and stilt 
more so at being thus watched, he dashed his spurs hastily into 
his horse's flanks and wrode onward in, it must be confessed, no 
very agreeable mood of mind. 

Riding some four miles farther, he came np with an emigrant's 
wagon, stopped In the middle of the road, by the side of which: 
sat an elderly female, evidently an Irish woman, weeping bitter- 
ly and holding In her arms the apparently lifeless form of a little 
girl, some tan or twelve years of age. Another girl, two or three 
years older, was standing by the mother's side ringing her hands 
in the utmost distress; while a lad of about sixteen was hastily 
on-harnesslng one of the wagon horses, to ride for help. 

"Are ye a docther, are ye a doctherT" exclaimed the distressed 
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mother eagsrly, as Manton rode up, — "0, for the lore of Christ, 
■top and help us, — sure my darlin little Lucy is kilt intirely!" 

Manton dismounted instantly and took the still senseless child 
In bis arms to examine it, while the weeping mother told him how 
the accident occured; that the little girl was leaning from the aide 
of the wagon to look back, and fell out, striking her head vio- 
lently against a rock In the road. It was but a single moment 
before Manton had appeared In sight. 

The latter, in the course of his general reading, had of course 
learned something of common remedies. He ascertained easily 
that the child was only bruised and stunned by the fall, and not 
at alt dangerously, though the head was cut considerably and 
bleeding profusely. Returning the little suffer to the arms of 
the mother he re-assured her.and taking a bucket from the wagon, 
ran to a neighboring stream for water. 

A tittle of this sprinkled in the girl's face, soon restored her; 
and he then aided the mother to bind up the wounded head, as- 
suring her that Immediate medical aid was needless; the bleeding 
would itself tend to prevent subsequent Inflamatlon, an easy 
position was all that whs requisite, let her place the child among 
the bed-clothes in the wagon, and they might just as well proceed 
immediately with their journey. 

The whole family were overwhelming In their gratitude to him 
who had so kindly and usefully aided them; and more to interrupt 
the out-pourings of the mother's grateful heart than from curi- 
osity, Manton made some inquiries, while the boy was re-harn- 
essing the horse, about their destination, &c. 

The woman said she was a widow, was moving West-ward, 
that she had a. young man hired to drive for them, manage the 
the horses, &c.,but he had forgot something in the town of Z., 
through which they had passed awhile ago, and had taken the 
lead-horse — it was a three-horse wagon — and gone hack for it 

The rest were her own children. They should now push on to 
the next town, some twelve or thirteen miles ahead, so that if he 
child needed it, they might get medical help. 

Manton knew that her hired man must be the stranger he had 
met, riding with Mr. Dennison, when so mortified by Easton's ir- 
ritability. 

It was not till after a most maternal embrace, with prayers for 
ten thousand blessings on his head, that the truly Irish- hearted 
widow would part from her new friend and suffer the wagon to 
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The Ban had set some minutes sinoB, and the nearly full moon 
was up. Returning to the little stream above-mentioned, Man- 
ton spent some lime in endeavoring to remove, as much as possi- 
ble, the stains of the child's blood from his clothes, using for this 
purpose a pocket-handkerchief, which he afterward partially 
cleansed in the water and then placed it In his pocket, wrapping 
it previously in an old newspaper, to prevent its staining his 
pocket. 

In searching his clothes for the newspaper, which he knew he 
had taken with him for wadding, he missed, for the first lime, one 
of his pistols, and returned immediately to the scene of his late 
adventure to look for it. Disappointed here, he turned again 
toward town, riding at a slow walk, so as to examine minutely, 
in the moonlight, every foot of ground as he passed over it. 

Re had not proceeded more than a few hundred yards in this 
way, when the sound was heard of a horse's feet in a hard gallop, 
and immediately after a man appeared in sight, riding toward 
him, whom in the clear night, he easily recognized to be the 
stranger he had met going to town in the afternoon, with Denni- 
son, and who, he doubted not. Was the hired man spoken of by 
the widow. The man's delay in town seemed to have put him in 
great haste, for he rode by Mantou at fall speed and without 
speaking a word, though he looked hard at him. The latter 
thought, from something in the man's manner of riding, that he 
was either a very poor horseman or intoiicsted. He soon forgot 
the circumstance however, in the eagerness of his own search for 
the lost weapon, as he continued slowly homeward- 
Two miles farther he suddenly stopped and dismounted, as 
something upon the ground, glittering in the moon's light, ar- 
rested his attention. It was Easton's watch, he knew it well, 
even without the initials, on the case, and he started In conster- 
nation as he saw that it was on both sides crusted with blood! 
It seemed to have been let fall, but could the owner have dropped 
[IT He looked around him — he was not yet within a mile of 
Easton's land! 

He drew out his own watch. It was half-past nine o'clock- 
In his slow search, he had been more than an hour riding the 
last two miles. Turning to his horse to re-mount, a dark object 
on the ground caught bis eye. He stooped down, and scarcely 
crediting his own senses, picked up Easton's pocket-book! — the 
very one the old man had shown him three hours before, and 
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spoken of as containing $25,000 ! Upon this loo, were the marks 
of bloody fingers! 

Without another moment's delay he re-mounted, his mind fall 
of tho most exciting and gloomy apprehensions, and turned borne' 
ward at full gallop, never slacking his speed for an instant, until, 
when within about a mile and a half from town, he heard his 
horses feet splash, as though in water. Knowing there had been 
no standing water upon the dusty road as he went out, he turned 
back to examine the place. And as he leaned from his horse to 
look at it closely, he uttered an Involuntary exclamation of hor- 
ror. Near the center of the road lay a large pool of blood! 

Although now iutanaely anxious, in the conviction of eom a 
terrible accident or more probably crime, Man ton threw the 
bridle over his arm, and proceeded to search minutely every part 
of the ground within fifty yards around him, expecting every 
moment to stumble upon the old man's corpse. But nothing 
could be discovered, and with a heart tortured by the most dread' 
ful apprehensions as to Easton'a fate, he re-mounted and under 
whip and spur returned to town. Ho had first learned from the 
jailor, after his arrest, when and where the body of Easton had 
been found. Some one, one too wbo knew of the old man's 
carrying with biro at the time a large sum of money, must have 
found Manton's lost pistol, nsed it to perpetrate the crime, and 
then robbed the corpse of the watch and pocket-book, which the 
murderer had afterward lost, and which had been picked up by 
Manton. 

Here the narrative ended. Upon both the gentlemen present it 
produced an impression, and particularly upon Maxwell, who had 
known Manton best and longest. He immediately offered hi* 
services to the prisoner, as additional counsel, and the offer was 
gladly accepted. Arrangements were agreed upon as to the 
measures necessary to be taken, and the gentlemen separated. 

Five or six expresses were immediately started out in as many 
different directions toward the West, with accurate descriptions 
of the wagon in question and its inmates, and with orders to ex- 
amine every country road for forty miles' distance. 

Before the three days of delay, granted by the examining 
court, were passed, all the expresses came In, wholly unsuccess- 
ful. No vehicle of the sort or description named had been seen 
or heard of, In any direction. 

The examining court was held. No defense was made, and 
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Henry Mantou Esq., was fully committed to (toad his trial 
at the next supreme court, now two months off, for the wilful 
murder of John Easton. 



LEAF VI. 

Two montha are passed, and It la the last day before the com- 
mencement of the session of the superior court- 
In the parlor of Easton'a mansion sits the late so lively Fanny 
Eaaton, now sad and in deep mourning. Maxwell too is there, 
in earnest consultation with her. 

This gentleman had been appointed by the court, in the ab- 
sence of any will, guardian to the young heiress and administra- 
tor of her father's estate. 

"Are you sure;" asked Fanny, "that you have done every 
thing possible to get them here in time 7" 

"Every imaginable means have been naed, 1 assure you,' 
answers Maxwell. "Expresses have been sent, In some directions 
two hundred miles, placards are stuck up every where, and ad- 
vertisements inserted in all the Western newspapers of the 
State." 

"And yet no uewaofthemT" 

"Not one syllable." 

"Mr. Maxwell," said the lady, after a pause, "I know you will 
not deceive me; tell me, are the persons employed in this search 
acting with sufficient energy in the business; do they act as they 
would if they had much hope of success!" 

"The inducements are certainly strong enough," replied he 
evasively; "rewards are offered, from $50 to $500, for mere 
pieces of verbal information, of such sort as nobody who knows 
would hesitate to give." 

"That is not what I mean." 

"Are you prepared then, and able to bear the worst?" asked 
Maxwell 

"Then J must tell yon that not one of those employed iu the 
case, acts with the most distant hope of success. I myself think. 
If he is cleared, It will be by a miracle." 
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The young lady covered her face with her hands for a moment, 
while the unconscious racking- or her body to and fro, betrayed 
the intensity of her mental suffering. Suddenly she raised her 
head and in a clear, calm tone aaked — 

"Mr. Maxwell, do you believe him guilty?" 

"Miss Gaston," replied he, "fourteen years ago, I was clerk of 
the court which bound Henry Manton, a poor destitute orphan, 
an apprentice to Mr. Howland, the cabinet maker. I watched 
the boy for six years, and then took him into my office. He 
studied with me five years and has been my partner In business 
for three years more. During the whole fourteen years, though 
often placed in circumstances of great temptation, he has never 
once been found guilty of doing a dishonorable action or of tell- 
ing an untruth. I have believed him the most strictly truthful 
man on the face of the earth. As his counsel, he has told mo 
every occurrence of that dreadful evening, which, if we can 
prove it by a single credible witness, will exculpate him entirely. 
And I believe him to be as innocent in this matter as I am my- 
self." 

"O, may heaven bless you for these words!" exclaimed Fanny, 
bursting into tears; "I have been sure of it from the first, — I 
have never, for one moment, believed he could commit auch a 
crime; but I was afraid my feelings might perhaps influence my 
judgment, and I have so much desired to know that there was 
one single honorable man who could think as I do." 

"My dear Miss Easton," said Maxwell kindly but seriously, 
"I have told you my own opinion candidly, aa you desired it; 
but I must warn you against the belief or expectation that a jury 
can be found In the country, who would agree with me. What- 
ever they might think or wish to believe, they are sworn to de- 
cide according to the evidence. When I say that I believe him 
innocent, I must tell you also that I do so in the face of all the 
evidence, on the strength of my long acquaintance with the man. 
I do not think he would tell a falsehood to gave his life. But the 
Circumstances against him are terrible, — the strongest I ever 
knew or ever heard of, to exist against an Innocent man." 

"Mr.. Max well," said Fanny, after another pause, "will yon 
take a message from me to him?" 

"If you very much desire it I will; but — " and he hesitated. 

"Yon think It Indelicate, and under ordinary circumstances it 
might be. But these are not ordinary one*, and I wish you to 
tell him from me, that I believe and have believed him innocent. 
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God forbid lhat be should lack, Id this dreadful trial, the small 
■Upport that the knowledge of this may give him." 

"He shall receive your message," said Maxwell, end took his 

Ah, much Indeed did tbe prisoner need the support of even the 
knowledge that one single person believed him Innocent. Du- 
ring the first days of his imprisonment, he had seemod and had 
professed himself confident of producing the witnesses, by whom 
he conld prove enough of the incidents of bis own narrative to 
bis counsel, at least to exculpate himself from the dreadful charge 
■gainst him, even if it failed to account for the commission of tbe 
crime by another. But as day after day and week after week 
passed away, and the differeut means and messengers employed 
utterly failed to obtain any evidence whatever In support of his 
statements, the confidence he had at first manifested began to 

O how often, during those two months of torturing suspense, 
mast his mother's dying charge have recurred to his recollection: 
"Never tell a lie; never regard what others say of you; always 
try to do right and trust in God." 



LEAF VII. 

The morrow has come and the hour of trial. The court-house 

are crowded with curious spectators. The nature of tbe crime, 
the wealth of the victim, the previously high character of the 
accused end the general knowledge of the circumstances, pro- 
duced by the very efforts of the prisoner's counsel in search of 
evidence; — ell these things tended to excite interest in tbe case 
and to collect, In and around the court-house, the largest crowd 
ever seen in tbe town. 

This was the first case on the docket, and a most discouraging 
fact for tbe prisoner and his counsel appeared in the difficulty 
of finding a jury. For though the accused did not challenge a 
single juror, no less than some eighty or a hundred persona were 
sailed, before twelve men could be fonnd who had not so decisive- 
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ly made up and expressed opinions on the case sa to bo incapaci- 
tated from serving. 

The jury was empaneled about three o'clock in the afternoon, 
and the trial commenced immediately. 

The prosecuting attorney, Mr. Sinclair, was a middle aged man, 
of some talent and more knowledge of law, and withal of a mild 
and very gentlemanly disposition. He was assisted by a junior 
counsel, Mr. Harris, a young practitioner who was a personal 
and political enemy of Manton's, and a rejected suitor of Miss 
Easton's, and who, while he really believed tbe prisoner guilty, 
was resolved to spare no pains to make him appear so. 

There was an evident impression produced upon the crowded 
audience by the appearance of the prisoner, as he was brought 
into court; though as the spectators behaved with great decorum, 
It was difficult to tell whether tbe feelings excited were of sym- 
pathy or abhorrence. Manton was pale, from confinement and 
suffering, but his step was firm and manly, and his general ap- 
pearance that of innocence; but then the circumstances against 
him were so strong, so terribly strong. 

The counsel for the commonwealth nutted the case, read the 
Indictment and proceeded to call witnesses. 

The first one introduced was Mr. Blaney, a livery-stable 
keeper. The dropping of a pin might have been heard all over 
that large and crowded conrt-room, as the witness was sworn 
and took the stand. 

"Mr. Blaney," said Sinclair, "tell the jury, if yon please, 
whether you saw or knew anything of the prisoner at the bar, 
on the afternoon or evening of last July 25th." 

"Yes, sir; he came to my stable for a horse to ride on tha 
afternoon." 

"What o'clock was it!" 

"About six in the evening, as near as I could judge." 

"Of what color was the horse you gave hunt" 

"Light grey, almost white." 

"Did you notice anything particular or unusual that be said or 
did, in your sight or hearing?" 

"Nothing, only he asked ths hostler, as he mounted, if the 
horse would stand fire. I told him I didn't know, and asked 
him if there was any particular reason why he wanted to know." 

"What answer did he make'!" 

"He said it wasn't no matter in particular," 
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"We shall want you again after • while," said Sinclair, "you 
can aland aside now." 

Cross-examined by Agnill. 

"Does the priiouor keep a hone at your stable?" 

"Yea air." 

"la be In the habit of riding oat often 1" 

"Yes sir, moat every evening when it's good weather." 

"Why did he not take his own horse that lime?" 

"Because his back was galled with the saddle." 

"Do you know any reason wby the prisoner should have asked 
you the question he did about the horses's standing fire?" 

"I don't know positively, any farther than that he is known 
to practice a good deal with his pistols." 

The next witness sworn was Mr. Dennison, a bald headed, 
respectable and benevolent looking old gentleman. Examination 
as follows: 

"Please tell the jury, Mr. Dennison, if you met the prisoner at 
the bar on the afternoon of the QSth of last July, and under what 
circumstances." 

"I had been out about five miles, looking at some timber on 
my land, and was returning, when, just at a turn of the road, 
Bt the corner of the late Mr. Easton's tract of woodland, J came 
in sight of Mr. Manton and Mr. Easton, riding together. They 
aeemed to be quarreling and looked very angry. Mr. Easton 
was talking loud and violently." 

"What o'clock was this?" 

"About half past six, or a little later." 

"Did yon hear what either one of them said?" 

"Mr. Easton took out his pocket book, told Mr. Mannton it 
contained $25,000, and that when he had so much money he 
might marry his daughter, otherwise he should never marry her, 
or words to that effect, as near as I could gather." 

"What did the prisoner say'!" 

"Nothing; but his faca was a good deal flushed and he looked, 
. as I thought, very angry." 

"Did you see anything more?" 

"Not till I had passed them. Then t looked back and saw Mr. 
Easton bad turned into the woods, at the corner of his own land- 
Prisoner had stopped his own horse, and seemed about to follow 
him, but then be looked back, and when he saw me watching 
him, he turned and rode on very fast." 

"Did ha ride entirely away?" 
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"Couldn't toil; thoro was a turn In the road that bid him from 
eight." , 

Cross-examined. "Were yon alone, Mr. Dennleon, when you 
met prisoner and Mr. Esston?" 

"No sir, a man was riding with me." 

"Do you know who he was?" ■ 

"No air, never saw him before. Aa I came out of the wooda 
on my land and ■ truck the road, he waa juat passing, on his way 
toward town, ao he rode moat of the w»y in with me." 

"Will you describe him to the jury!" 

'•I cannot, very particularly, — eicept ■that he «M tbessed'in 
tow linen, had red hair, coarae features and was marked with 
small pox very deeply," 

"Did the stranger ride the whole distance In with you 7" 

"He waa within sight of me all the way." 

"Did either of you find or pick np anything along the rood to- 
ward town?" 

"I did not. About three miles from town, the stranger dis- 
mounted and picked up something, did not aee what, and paid no 
attention lo-it." 

Several witnesses, townspeople, were here Introduced, who de- 
posed,' that at a quarter before eight o'clock, on the evening tn 
question, Mr. Boston's horse had returned to town riderless and 
With blood upon the saddle; that they started ont Immediately on 
horseback, (others also started on foot,) to find what was become 
of the rider. They found his body on -an elevated part of the 
road, about a mile and a half from town, known na "Dennison'a 
Hill." The corpse waa lying near the middle of the road, and 
when found was stilt warm and bleeding. By the side of ft they 
had picked up a silver-mounted pistol, recently discharged. The 
pistol was produced and identified as belonging to the prisoner at 
the bar. 

Two or three physicians (one of them the writer) then testified 
that they had examined the body of the old man aa aoon aa It 
waa brought in. It waa shot through the heart, the ball stopping 
only at the back bone. They had weighed the bail which 
bruised and flattened, they had extracted. It waa of just the 
weight of one of the bullets of the discharged pistol. 

Blaney. the livery stable keeper, waa now recalled, and stated 

that, on the evening in question, after Baaton's body had been 

brought ill, he was applied to by the sheriff to furnish horses, 

to ride all night to hunt up prisoner. Hones were brought out 

13 
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sad ready, end he went hi see the sheriff, when he m told pris- 
oner had come home and the home would not be wanted. Went 
bach to nil stable, and found fastened there the hone prisoner 
had hired in the afternoon. The animal had been ridden hard, 
and the holly and hind legs were spotted with blood. Horse be- 
ing Df light color, could be no mistake about the spots. 

The sheriff was now sworn, attd deposed that, after speaking 
to Blaucy the liver;- stable keeper, abont the horses, he had gone 
orer to prisoner's office to see if he could judge, by an; apparent 
preparations for a journey, as to prisoner's intention to return. 
Found nothing disturbed, every thing as usual, and thinking pos- 
sibly prisoner might come back, had left a tight burning in the 
office. Within a half hour afterward prisoner returned. Took 
two constables and went with Mr. Maxwell over to the office 
where they arrested him. When they entered, prisoner was 
just concealing, or at least placing in his pocket Easton's watch. 
Evidently knew that the old man had been murdered, for when 
told that they arrested him for murder, he had said, "Not of Mr. 
Easton?" and when told that it was for that, had exclaimed, 
"Great God! is it so thenl this la what I feared!" They had 
found on his person Easton's pocket book, containing near 
|S5,000. 

Both watch and pocket book were produced and identified. 

They had taken from prisoner also a pistol, loaded with powder 
and ball. Produced, and matched the one found in the road by 
the corpse of Easton. Had found on the prisoner a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, stained with blood and concealed In an old newspaper; 
looked as though it had been partially rinsed In muddy water. 
Produced, and found marked "H. M." Lastly, prisoner's coat, 
worn by him on that night, was shown to the jury. It was a 
»portsioan'« frock coat, made of English fustian, and was much 
stained with blood on the left breast and on both sleeves. 

No cross examination of the sheriff, except as to the tone of 
voice fn which prisoner had exclaimed, "Great God! Is it so 
then," eke. Sheriff would not say positively that the tone was 
one of fear or alarm — might be of surprise and regret. 

The evidence for the prosecution here closed, and as it was 
now late, conrt was adjourned Oil next morning at 9 o'clock. 
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LEAF VIII. 

Great as waa the crowd of anxious spectators on the last eve- 
ning, It was still greater next morning; and of ell that large num- 
ber who had heard the evidence for the commonwealtls, there 
Were perhaps not three persons In the court room who were not 
fully satisfied of the prisoner's guilt. 

All were surprised, that the overwhelming and almost direct 
testimony on the part of the commonwealth should be attempted 
to be met by evidence so trifling and almost irrelevant, aa that 
adduced by the prisoner's counsel. 

The first witnesses sworn for the defendant were too respecta- 
ble persons from the western part of the town, who, In reply to 
questions put to them by M anion's counsel, deposed, that at 
about 5 o'clock on the af.ernoon of 25th July last, an emigrant!! 
wagon passed through that part of the town, and taking the 
direct western road, had proceeded In that direction till lost sight 
of in the windings of the road. It was a three horse wagon, with 
a common coarse- linen cover. A young man was riding one of 
the horses and driving. Had noticed the inmates only so far aa 
to see that there was an elderly woman and several children, 
some of them pretty well grown. 

Only one of the witnesses noticed particularly the young man 
driving; said he was dressed in tow linen, had red hair and was 
deeply pitted with small poi. Saw him about two hours after- 
ward lide into town again with Mr. Deiinison; is confident It 
was the same one. No cross-examination. ' 

A grocery keeper of the town was next sworn, who testified 
that on the evening in question, at about half past seven o'clock, 
a young man, stranger to him, answering to the above descrip- 
tion, had bought at his store a quart of whiskey, of which he 
bad drank nearly a half pint before leaving No cross-examina- 
tion. 

Two persons were then introduced, who deposed that tbey 
had been employed by prisoner's counsel, on the day after the 
murder, to go out on the country road leading west from towa, 
some tight miles, to a place described to them by prisoner, aboat 
a hundred yards beyond a small stream. They bad there found 
by the road side, as prisoner bad told them they would, eviden 
marks of blood on the ground and on a stone or rock, that wa 
sunk partly -In the earth. No cross-examination. 
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Mr. How land, cabinet maker, being next called, testified to the 
vary high character of defendant for the last fourteen years, du- 
ring which time he had known him intimately. Prisoner had 
never been known guilty of a mean, much leas a criminal action. 
Waa always and particularly noted for his strict adherence to 
truth. The old man wept while giving hia testimony. 

Maxwell and several others, being called, also bore witness. 
In the highest terms, to the enviable character and irreproacha- 
ble Ufa of the prisoner.. Maxwell stated also, that, owing to the 
baste and exciting circumstances of the arrest, an informality had 
been committed, on the ground of which the indictment might 
have been quashed; but that the prisoner had positively forbidden 
Us counsel to take advantage of it, preferring to abide the issue • 
of an honorable trial. He stated also that almost superhuman 
efforts had been made, by offer of rewards, advertisements, pla- 
cards, dec, to procure some tangible information of the emigrant 
family, mentioned by the first two witnesses, by whom prisoner's 
counsel expected to prove an alibi; but both wagon and inmates 
bad mysteriously disappeared. Here the evidence for the defense 

The prosecuting attorney then addressed the jury at some 
length on the issue before them. He was an able speaker, and 
bis summing up of the evidence on the part of the common- 
wealth, was with overwhelming force against Manton. And as 
he put together, link by link, the fearful chain of circumstances — 
the quarrel between prisoner and Easton — the identified pistol 
found by the side of the murdered man — Easton's watch and 
pocket book and the btood-steeped handkerchief found On the 
prisoner's person — his unaccountably long absence and late re- 
turn with a hard ridden and blood-spotted borse— -his coat, with 
its dark, tell tale stains but half effaced, lying at that instant be- 
fore tho jury, the very effort to efface them betraying conscious- 
ness of guilt; the voice of the speaker rang through the crowded 
court-room, like that of the ocaualng angel, "making Inquisition 
for blood." 

From the prisoner's long and well known and indisputably 
high character, up to tho very hour of this too strong temptation, 
be would not detract one lota, that might go to mitigate punish- 
ment but not to influence the verdict of the jury, where the pos- 
itive and presumptive evidences of guilt, were so I n controvert! - 
bly strong. 

Sinclair's speech made evidently a powerful impnaslon upon 
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the jury, the man so, bb with gentlemanly delicacy, he had not 
thought It proper, since he did not deem (t necessary, to excite 
enmity in the jury against the prisoner personally, by dwelling 
at luge upon the darker features of the case- 
Mr. Harris, junior counsel for the prosecution, followed his 
senior, for It was understood that the prisoner's counsel would 
not speak, end he took entirely different ground. 

Commencing with prisoner's qnestlon to the livery stable keep- 
er, he argued a deliberate, malice -aforethought Intention on the 
part of defendant, to murder Easton. He attached even the evi- 
dences of previous Integrity, and more than hinted that the pris- 
oner's whole life had been a course of hypocrisy; — spoke of his 
gnilty consciousness when arrested, even in the very act of at- 
tempting to conceal the evidences of his guilt; — enlarged upon 
the heinonaness of the crime, a cowardly assassination of an old 
man, a mere balancing of a human life against so many dollars; — 
and endeavored throughout to rouse In tbe minds of the jury, 
feelings of personal animosity against the prisoner. 

His speech, though fluent and plausible, Instead of aiding, in- 
jured his cause with the jury and produced manifest signs of dis- 
approbation In the andlence; simply because no one present be- 
lieved it. Manton had been exceedingly popular, as well as in 
high moral esteem, and no one believed his crime more than what 
Sinclair with better judgment termed it, "a momentary yielding 
to a temptation too strong for him." And amid the restlessness 
produced all over the court room by the latter part of Harris** 
address, Manton himself, to the surprise of the jury and audience, 
rose to make his own defense. 

During the course of the trial, he had sat calm and apparently 
unmoved, listening without a change of countenance to the fear- 
ful mass of testimony arrayed against hhn; nor did he once show 
signs of emotion, until Howland, Maxwell and others were testi- 
fying to his hitherto irreproachable life and character. 

His face was pale and his features sharpened by suffering, but 
his voice was clear and strong, and his manly figure had lost, by 
long confinement, none of that peculiar and modest dignity, so 
sure to prepossess an audience in favor of the speaker, and which 
Manton possessed in an eminent degree. 

He commenced, as usual, addressing himself to the jury, bat 
it was clear, before he had uttered ten sentences, that he had lost 
utterly all hope of escaping a conviction, and was pointing his 
efforts chiefly to persuade the mass nf spectators that, spite of the 
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strong circumstances against him, there was still a. possibility of 
hia Innocence. He therefore related minutely all the incidents 
of Ilia eventful ride on the fatal evening in question, as he had 
already told them to hie counsel; — alluded to the evidence, con- 
firmatory of his statement so far as it went, of the wagon in ques- 
tion, the young man driving and the blood found on the road 
■even or eight miles from town; — dwelt particularly upon the 
evidence expected to be obtained from the warm hearted Irish 
woman and her family, and upon their mysterious disappearance, 
seemingly as though intentionally kept out of the way. 

He made no appeal to the feelings of the jury, and indeed seem- 
ed purposely to avoid any excitement on his own part or the 
arousing of It In others, till he came to reply to the ill-judged 
insinuations of the junior counsel on the other Bide, as to a pre- 
determined sssataj nation and a whole past life of hypocrisy. — 
This he denied in an indignant burst of fiery eloquence, that met 
a response in the heart of every man in the court room; mingling 
with it a few scathing sentences of personal sarcasm, under 
which the luckless Harris writhed like a whipped school-boy. 

He closed by telling the jury he knew they would and must 
find a verdict against him, the evidence required it; but he was 
conscious of innocence and could only, as he had endeavored all 
his life to do, "put his trust in God." 

A feeling was evidently rising In hia favor, net only among 
the audience, but in the minds of the jury also; but this latter 
was quickly dissipated when Sinclair again rose to close the case, 
and in a low voice, as though reluctant to act the part assigned 
him, reminded the jury of their oaths, to decide according to the 
evidence. The testimony in reference to the wagon proved noth- 
ing as to the merits of the case; the blood on the road, seven or 
eight miles from town, might have been put there by prisoner 
himself In cleansing his blood-stained garments — he was absent 
long enough to have done it; — and as for the prisoner's narrative 
of events, had it been proved by one single credible witness, he 
did not hesitate to allow that it would clear the defendant,— bnt 
where was that single witness? And amid a breathless silence 
over the whole conrt house, the case was given to the jury and 
they retired. 

No one supposed they would remain out many minutes and 
all therefore kept their seats. The dead unbroken stillness of the 
crowded hall began, after four or five minutes, to be disturbed 
by low whispers of opinion, when the sound of voices was heard 
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at the door. Instantly .every noise was hushed within, fat all 
■apposed ft to be the jury returning, and amidst too universal 
silence, a woman's voice was distinctly heard: 

"Augh! let me pass now, let me in, I say! Lncy, kapa holtof 
roe hand! Ah, John Looney, won't the divil barn ye for desaiv- 
in' me so, and the swate young gintleman agoin' to be hanged 
jist because me child's blood was on his coat! Let me in, I say!" 

In a moment, with an Indescribable revulsion of feeling and a 
voice as of one man, the whole vast multitude within shouted — 

"The Irish woman! Manlon's witness! The Irish woman!" 

And instantly, spite of remonstrances on her own part and 
shouts of "Order! Silence!" from the officers, the widow and 
her family were actually lifted over the heads of the crowd and 
placed within the bar. 

"Who are you, my good -wo man?" asked the judge, but before 
an answer coold be given, a hundred voices shouted, "Call baek 
the jury!" and despairing of quieting the multitude and probably 
sympathizing with them, the judge ordered the jury re-called. 

"In the meantime the woman looked round, and the moment 
her eyes met Manton — who seemed waiting her recognltitloa — 
■he sprang toward him and would have dropped on her knees, 
bnt the prisoner prevented her, shaking hands heartily with her 
and with Lucy, whom she drew up beside her. What was said 
was inaudible, amid the sound nf a hundred voices, but the poor 
woman wept like a child. 

When order was again restored — the crowd were too eager to 
bear to be noisy loop; — the judge made a few remarks to the spec- 
tators on the impropriety of any demonstrations of public feeling 
In a court of justice, and intimating the reluctance but necessity 
under which he should order the court room cleared, if better ol- 
der were not kept; then turning to the woman, he repeated his 



"Who are you, rny good woman?" 

"Sure me name's Mary Callaghan, yer honor," sold she, 
modestly dropping a curtesy, "an I'm a tone widder with five 
children, harrin' the two that's lyin' in the church yard at Bally 

"And you wish to give evidence in thiscssat" 

"I don't know notbin' about the case, yer honor, but I went 
to tell ye how thin young gintleman got his coat bloodied, which 
they say he's gain' to be hanged for. Sure it was — hum here 
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"Bat," interrupted the judge, "I don't know yon; how are the 
jury to know whether to believe youl" 

"Plalso yer honor, I hare some certificate* from Father O'Reilly, 
that's the pralat, and Squire Magmder, and — " 

"Who — Squire Magruder of N V* demanded the judge. 

"Yea yer honor," 

"Hand me his certificate, — I know bis hand- writing." 

The woman fumbled in her pockets and produced some half- 
dozen letter*, of which she handed one to the Judge. He read it 
■load to (he jury; — 

"This to to certify that the bearer, Mary Callaghan, Is well 
known to me as a remarkably honest, industrious and worthy 
widow, who is about moving Westward since the death of her 
husband, &c. 

"I am satisfied said the Jadge, refolaJng the letter, "Clerk will 
yon swear the witness t" 

Please your honor," Interposed Harris, "this witness seems to 
be a Catholic, and they say a Catholic doesn't regard an oath 
■worn on a protesutnt Bible-" 

"Augh ! git ont wld ye," said the widow, indignantly to Har- 
ris, sure ye must be a rogne yerself to think I'd break me oath, 
even el It was swore on an almanac. But here's a Catholic Bible 
•f mo own," said ' shaj producing a Beuay Bible from another 
pocket, "with the blessed cross a- top of'iL" And handing it up, 
amidst the ill-concealed ridicule of the crowd at the discomfited 
Harris, she was sworn upon it. 

Tbie trifling little incident was much to her advantage. Al- 
ready the tide of sympathy had commenced In her favor, from 
her gratitude toward Manion, and this little Involuntary evidence 
of both piety and conscientiousness certainly prepared bath jury 
and audience for believing more readily hsr testimony. 

"Now my good woman," said Maxwell, in a voice husky with 
the emotions he vainly endeavored to repress, "will you tell the 
jury if you saw or knew anything of that gentleman," pointing 
to Mantoa, "on the evening of the 38th of July last' 1" 

"Well III tell ye; ye see, John Looney, that's me hired man, 
had left the wagon and gone back to town, saying as how he'd 
forgot aomethin' though sorts • bit was it but the wheakey he'd 
forgot or brought back with him — the drunken baste — " 

•■Stop a moment," Interrupted Maxwell, "to this John Looney 



"He came wld me, air, to-knpc mo from eamih,' mesoli, but I've 
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dismissed him from me sarvice, and like enough he's gone off by 
this time, far he seemed to hate mlghtly to come hero any how." 

Mux well Inatantly handed up a Una to the Judge, irho beck- 
oned and whispered to the sheriff, who again whispered to two or 
three offic era, which latter left the court-honse immediately. 

"Proceed, madam, if yon please," said Maxwell. 

"Well, ye see, be promised to be back before moon rile, and as 
it was gettin* rather dark, my little Lucy here got frightened and 
oneasy tike, and she was lainin' oat of the wagin and lookin' 
back, when a jolt of the wagin pitched her out agin a rock In 
the road, and when I' jumped down and picked bar up, yer 
honor," continued the mother, the tears now glistening in her 
eyea, "there was no mora life in her than you'd find in a stick. 
Me son here" — pointing to a stout lad of sixteen, who had el- 
bowed his way through the crowd and was standing beside her — 
"begun to nn-harnesa a horse to go for a docther, when that 
young gentleman rode up and I axed him ef he was a docther. I 
soon saw tbat*he wasn't, bat no docther could Iver have thratod 
my child more kindly than he did. He jumped from his bona 
and took ma child in his arms, and that was the way be got hi! 
coat bloodied, yer honor, for, ye aee, the hurt was on the child's 
head, — come bare Lacy," and parting the girl's hair, she exposed 
to view the scar of a recently-healed wound. 

"How did you know" asked Agnilt, "that the prisoner here 
was not- a doctor 1." 

"Sure a docther never wore a sportsman's coat," replied the 

':You noticed hn coat then, would you know it again 1" 
"Aye would I, and every thing else he wore. When I forget 
Mm may the Lord forget me. Ye see, after he got from his horse 
and took me child in his arms, the moon rose yer honor, and 
when the light of it struck his face, he was lookin' as anxious at 
the poor girt as ef it was bis own child. Sure I've blessed him 
in my heart a thousand times, that could feel so much interest in 
a poor stranger," And here the grateful widow wiped hereyes 

•'Describe the ooat, if you please," said Agnill. 

"It was made of fustian yer honor, with pockets in the 
breasts, and by that same token, ef it hasn't been wssbed, there'll 
be a stain of blood on the left breast." 

"Are you very sure," asked Maxwell, "that the moon rose 
after he had dismounted and was holding your child t." 
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"How long did he remain with yon V 

"Long enough to examine me child's head, and then go back 
to the stream for a bucket of water; and waah the wound and help 
me bind up the head, and then awhile afterward, white Davy waa 
harnessin' np the horse again." 

•'Waa it half an hour I" 

"More Dor that." 

Witness was now desired to stand aside a moment, and, at 
Maxwell's request, Sinclair recalled those commonwealth wit- 
nesses who had found the body of Easton. They all agreed that 
U was about ten minutes after moon rise when the murdered 
man's horse came to town, and as they started out immediately and 
rode fust, the moon waa probably from fifteen to twenty-five min- 
utes high when they found the body, still warm and bleeding. 

Two physicians also, being recalled, declared that from the 
fluidity of the blood, they judged it impossible that Easton could 
have been killed more than fifteen or twenty minutes before he 
was discovered-— couldn't have been half an hour. The old man 
must have been shot just about moon rise. 

This evidence seemed sufficiently conclusive, but the prisoner's 
counsel appeared still unsatisfied, and after whispering together a 
few minutes, the widow was recalled. 

"Mrs. CaJlaghan," said Maxwell, "yon told the prisoner that 
yon were going directly, that night, on to the town of X., I be- 
lieve. Why did yon not go to that place 1" 

"Because, yer honor, a few minutes after this young glutleman 
had turned back, John Loouey, me hired man, come up, rayther 
the worse for liquor, and he told us that a murder had been com- 
mitted on that road and the police was out after the criminal, and 
ef they found us in the road we should be suspected and car- 
ried back to be tried for the murder; and so he persuaded me to 
turn out into a by-road, and so we kept in by-roads for three or 
-four days, travelin' mostly by moon-light, and he persuaded me 
to turn the kiver of the wagin t'other side out, that was painted 
green, and he coaxed me to let Davy, that's me son here, ride 
one of the horses and keep a half mile or so behind the wagin, so 
the police wouldn't know us ef they found us. And so we kept 
on till we got to W.," (a town about 75 miles N. West of Z-, 
"where we stopped." 

And have you been there ever since J" 

"Yes,yerhotto»." 
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"Did you know or hear that great rewards were offered fat in- 
formation of your wagun or family V 

"0 yea air, but Looney said he knowed the customs of the 
country, and all they wanted was to get us back here and then 
thry us for the murder. And he said, ss nobody knowed us, all 
we had to do was to knpo dark and say nothin' and they'd never 
find us out" 

"And how came you, fearing this to come here stall 7" 

"Why, ye see. about a week since, I heerd that a mighty nice 
young gentleman was like to be hanged for the murder, because 
he was out on that night and had his coat bloodied) and I said to 
raeself, sure it's the same one that was so kind to me poor little 
Lucy, and so I thought I'd come over any how, and ef I had to 
be thried for me life, I- could only do me dnty and put me thrust 
In God." 

A tremendous shout of approbation, hitherto restrained with 
difficulty and uow no longer to bo controlled, buret from the as- 
sembled multitude, while the Judge was too busy wiping his eyes 
to pay any attention to the breach of court-decorum. 

"One thing more, my good woman," as soon as he could be 
heard, "and I am done with you. Have you ever, slncce that 
night, seen any thing In Looney's possession which he had not 
before this time 1" 

Up to this moment, perhaps not five persons in that whole as- 
sembly had seen aught in the questions of Maxwell, more than 
the desire completely to clear his client) but as he put this one to 
the witness, the whole drift of his examination for the last half 
hour became apparent in a moment, and more than a thousand 
eager eyes were turned In suspense, and an almost terrified ex- 
pectation upon the witness, as with the same quiet and truth-like 
simplicity as ever, she answered, — 

"Nothin' at all, yer honor, more than a little box that lie give me, 
tellin* me he found it In the road in the eveniu,' as he came out 
from town." 

"Have you it with you 7" naked Maxwell, with an eagerness 
that seemed to astonish the witness. 

"I think Davy has — haven't you, Davy 7" turning to her son. 

Without a word, the boy produced from his pocket a small 
square pocket-compass, which he handed to Maxwell. On one 
side was fantastically painted a large letter J., and on the others 
similar E. 
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All nw it, and forgetful momentaril y of conrt-rales, a hnndred 
voices' eiclaimed at once. 

"Easlou's pocket-compass !" 

At this instant, and while the excitement inside the court house 
wm becoming frightful, the officers despatched a half hour since 
re-appeared; and as the crowd opened for them and became once 
mora hashed and still, they placed within the bar a rather young 
man, whose red matted hair and course pock-marked features 
identified' him with the one Dfennison had described as having rid- 
den with him on the evening of July 35th. 

He bad been brought with a subpoena, as witness for defendant 
in the case now before the court, but seemed to have come very 
unwillingly, and glared angrily and suspiciously around upon the 
man of human facos before him. He was sworn. 

"Your name is, John Loony, I presume 1" said Makwell 

mildly. 

"If ye know, what- do you ask me for 7" replied the witness in 
a surley manner. 

"Well," said Maxwell, without changing his tone, "were you 
on the road West of this town, on the afternoon and evening of 
July 35th T" 

"Yes I was." 

"In riding In toward town on that afternoon, did yon find ot 
pick up any thing on the road T" 

Witness gave a quick furtive glance at the questioner and then 
answered "No," — but just then, raining his eyes, he encountered 
those of Dennlson in the crowd, and seeming to- recollect him- 
self a moment, he said rather confusedly. "The saddle-girth 
came loose once, and I got down to tighten it, but I did not pick 
Up nothln.' " 

"Rather singular isn't it," asked the counsellor with a smile, 
"that your saddle-girth became loose when you were riding 
without a saddle 1" 

Looney became alternately pale and red for a moment, and 
then said— "Well I don't know what it was then." 

"Well, will you tell the jury about what time it was when you 
left town to return to Mrs. Callaghan's wagon T" 

"Don't know." , 

"Was the moon np when you started V 

"No." 

"Where were you then on the road, when the moon rose 1" 
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At this question, the witness changed color and vlsibl y trem- 
bled, but he answered — "I don't remember." 

"Yes — do ! — that ia, yea — I met this man," pointing to Manton, 
■•■ long ways out of town." 

"And yon met no one at all, except him 1" 

Witness hesitated. 

"At least," said Makwell, slightly changing hia tone, "you 
will not hesitate to loll the jury in what part of the road you 
found this 1" — and he held up Eastern's pocket-corn pass. 

Loonoy became instantly pale as ashes and turned U if to es- 
cape; but every where, as he looked round, was a Circle ol dark 
and angry-looliing faces and a perfect wall of stout men to stop 
his way, — and as he turned again, terrified and despairing toward 
Maxwell, the latter rose suddenly to his feet, and leaning for- 
ward till he could have touched the man with hia hand, demanded 
in a voire of thunder, — 

"Where are the watch and pocket-book you found also on the 
aid man's body 7" 

Thrown momentarily off bis guard, Loonoy exclaimed iiasti- 

"I haven't got them — I lost them afterward ! Indeed I did, be- 
fore I met this man !" 

For a single moment after this involuntary confession, there 
was in that horror-struck assemblage the stillness of death; and 
then, as with one voice, there rose a yell of concentrated wrath, 
fury and revenge, as the crowded hundreds made an tmstantaneous 
rush toward the guilty and self-betrayed witness, -to take into 
their own hands the punishment of his crime. 

The sheriff had hardly time to obey a hasty order from the 
bench, and harry the witness out of the back door, whom a pas- 
sage led to the jails while the Judge addressed the angry multi- 
lade, reminding them that the grand jury was then in session, 
and assuring them that a bill would be brought In Immediately 
against Looney, and the majesty of the law be properly vindi- 
cated. He closed by turning to the jury — 

Gentlemen, If you think it necessary, you can retire." 

But the foreman merely glanced at the rest, and replied — 

"We are already agreed." 

"How say you, Gentlemen of the Jury," called out the clerk, — 
"is the prisoner at the bar guilty or not guilty, In form and man- 
ner as set down in the indictment 7" 

"Not Gotltt !" answered the foreman. 
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I cannot linger noiv to tell how the overjoyed and shouting 
multitude actually lifted the late prisoner bodily oat of the 
prisoner's box and bore him triumphantly oo their Bhouldera 
round the public square, — how the guilty and wretched Looney 
was found next morning dead !n hie cell, having anticipated the 
hangman's duty and gone thus, with a double murder on his 
stained soul to his last account, — how the noble hearted widow 
was richly rewarded by Manton and his friends, for those grateful 
exertions which had brought her so seasonably to save her young 
friend, by her testimony, from a felon's name and death; — nor 
would It add to the interest of what Is already written to pro- 
long the narrative, even to dispose, in such manner as will by 
every one be anticipated, of the hero and herslite. 

But it may be instructive, If not Interesting, to draw from the 
above-related circumstance e the lesson that Mantou drew as to 
the beauty and correctness of his mother's dying charge, and to 
recognize it as the simple duty with us, short-sighted mortals, al- 
ways to try to do right and for consequences to "put our trust in 
God." 
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KEEPING UP THE FAMILY NAME. 



LEAF I. 

One evening I found a message waiting for me, desiring my 
immediate presence at Mr. Pendleton Nixon's to eee his tick 
daughter- 
Nixon wu a widower of fifty, with juat sufficient peculiarities 
about him to be by his friends considered a character. His chief 
possessions consisted of a dignified person, five feet by four, a 
handsome establishment, easy fortune, a most obstinate temper 
and a pretty daughter; all but the last having been hereditary In 
his family so long that, as the law-books say, "the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary." But the last, hie daughter, 
was a source of much anxiety to him, not to be wondered at 
when it is considered, as he himself often remarked, that his 
family was not ased to having daughters, Lncy, hia own, being 
the first that had existed In his branch of the Niions for some 
three generations. He must many her, of coarse, bat that 
would change the name and Interrupt the family line, and he was 
at his wits' end how to prevent this catastrophe. The reader 
will learn how he proposed to do It; meantime let ua turn to the 
daughter. 

When I reached her hod-aide, I found her flushed in face and 
under some nervous excitement; but ag neither tongue, pulse nor 
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inquiry as to her pain gave any indication of siexuesi, I turned 
to her a look of perplexity, which she answered fey requesting 
that we might bo left alone together. 

"Dr.," began the patient, when the room was cleared, "I see I 
•ball have to make a confidant of you, and O, I beg of yon 
(clasping two trvry pretty hnndi together,) not to betray me. If 
yon do I shall die, for I can't and won't do as papa wishes." 

Family physicians, especially if elderly gentlemen, are more of- 
ten young ladies' confidants than the world knows any thing 
about. Moreover I bad known Lncy during her whole nineteen 
years of life, — knew her ass very sentimental, very obstinate, 
(she got that from her father,} and withal a very charming little 
creature, with one of the beet hearts in the world naturally, but 
already half-spoiled, partly by her father's indulgence and partly 
indiscriminate novel-reading. So preparing myself for some- 
thing very romantic but not very important, I assented to the 
proposed confidence, and she proceeded. 

"I am not elck. Dr., you see that, but I told them I was, for ■ 
particular reason. You know how proud papa is of bis family 
and the old name? I wish I hadbeeoa son Instead of a daughter, 
and then the name he l> so proud of would never have been 
changed. Cat I'm* .girl, and though he wishes to see me married, 
he dosen't wish to break up -the family line, so — -would you be- 
lieve it 1 — he has proposed me to bis second cousin, George Nixon 

of N , en old bachelor thirty yean -old, that I've never 

soon and never wish to see. Isn't it a shame," continued she, 
speaking through the tears .forced out by this re -capitulation of 
her wrongs, to bargin me off, as though I were part of the plan- 
tation or one of the servants, just to keep up the family name? 

"Paps first told me of his arrangement about six months ago, 
and has ever since been trying to persuade roe to receive a letter 
on the subject from my cousin; and this morning he told me that 
George is to be here In a week to see me, to look at the purchase 
he has made, as if I were a horse he had bought. I declare It la 
too bad. I don't want to marry any body, for I don't love any 
body — that la, any young man. And I will never marry George 
Nixon; so I have pretended to be sick, that I may have an excuse 
to keep my room all the time he is here, — I hope that won't be 
very long; if it Is, I don't know what I shall do, for I won't marry 
him and I won't see him." 

"But, Lucy, you've made your father very uneasy aboutyou, 
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"O ! fan muy tell him I'm not going to die very noon, only I 
shall hare to keep my room for u week or two. Dear Dr., you 
are the only friend in the world that can help me now,— don't 
you desert me— don't yon betray me. And if. Indeed, I ant 
obliged even to look at that odious George Nixon, I shall be 
really sick— I'll die, I'll do any thing first." 

I ventured to suggest to my romantic little patient, that a bach- 
elor of thirty was of just the proper matrimonial age, end thai, 
having never seen him, she might just as probably like as dislike 
him; but all would not do. The spoiled pet had made up her 
mind, and as her resolution was not the most rational in the world, 
so nothing rational would change it 

It was impossible, however, to resist the earnest pleading of 
the coailng creature, who had got Into her sentimental little head 
the oddest sort of crotcheta'about a marriage of the sort proposed, 
as well as the most unalterable aversion to any and alt thing* 
either preparatory or adscltltiou* to it. I was compelled, there- 
fore, to consent that she might toll to her father her own story 
about her health, conditioning only that she should not alarm 
him by any pretence of serious indisposition, and that my sanc- 
tion to the deceit should be liable to be withdrawn whenever I 
thought fit. 

Going below, I was soon relieved of all anxiety as to the de- 
oelpt to which I bad partially committed myself, by the old gen-' 
tleman, who took me into a parlor, closed carefully the door, and 
advancing toward me, first smoothed his chin gravely and then, 
laying one finger on his nose, winked knowingly; while he 
said,— 

"Isn't going to die 7 — Hey ? — Sick ! — humbug ! That's my 
opinion, what's yours 1 Ought to have been a son instead of 
daughter — can't be helped now, — change name — break up old 
family line— never do. Promised her to my consin, George 

Nixon of N ., — fine fellow — handsome lad — same nnmn 

keep lip the family. Lucy's a fool though— thinks she can't 
marry till she gets In love— humhug ! Who ever beard ol re- 
spectable people marrying for love T— That's my opinion, what'* 
yours ?" 

As I knew the interrogative at the close of Mr. Nixon's re- 
marks was not intended to elicit any expression of my opinion 
on the subject, but merely from a long habit of interlarding his 
own deliverances of opinion with that peculiar phrase, I made no 
other reply than a bow, and took my leave. 
19 
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LEAF II. 

Next da;, when I re-viniled my patient, I found bcr Dp and 
dressed, and confessedly so much better that I was fain to ask 
the reason of her sudden convalesen.ee. This produced an addi- 
tional confidence to this effect, that, moved by his sympathy with 
her serious illness, her good-natured parent had consented that 
the much-dreaded formal visit of her cousin and promised bus- 
band should be defered for six months. 

Knowing as I did that Mr. Nixon had no faith In his daughter's 
sickness, I was no lltte astonished at her communication, and 
strongly suspected that the old gentleman, finding deception the 
order of the day, had determined to use a little on his own ac- 
count, for the benefit of bis own plans. I was therefore not much 
surprised when, upon descending the stairs to the parlor, Mr. 
Nixon again closed the door carefully, again stroked his chin, and 
winked knowingly, while he said, — 

"How's your patient, Dr. I My promises better then yourpre- 
scription— hey 7— Shall cut you out yet,— nice little plot of 
mine. — tf I tell you, you won't blab — hey ? You soe — [old 
Lucy, George Nixon should not visit her for six months. Good- — 
■11 true enough, — George Nixon shall not — but Charles Mason 
•hall come tn less than a week. Understand 7 — bey 1 — That's, 
my opinion, what's yours 1" 

"But who is Charles Mason ?" I asked. 

Before replying, the old gentleman again carrasscd his chin, 
patted his nose, winked, nodded bis head upward and backward 
toward his daughter's room, and at length found words to say. — 

■'Who is he 7— O, a very nice young gentleman of N ., 

who will happen — mind you, happen — to be traveling thia way in 
about a week;— -handsome fellow — good family — but no relative 
of mine however, and particularly no relation of George Nixon's. — 
no ! — That's my opinion, what's yours 7" 

Seeing that I still looked mystified, though I evidently sank 
fifty per cent, on the spot in his estimation for my obtuseness, he 
proceeded to explain; — 

"Don't see it, Dr T — hey t — Why, you know, she has got those 
confounded love notions in her head — found them in her novels, '. 
suppose; — well, Charles Mason is George Nixon, — G targe Nixon,' 1 
repeated the triumphant plotter, winking his left eye as if he had 
sand in it, and poking me persevering!)- In the ribs. "Well, he la 
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"traveling — eomes here all by accident; — I meet blm in tha 
rtroots — find blm an old frhind — fetch him hurne — all by accident- 
Lucy fills in lore with him — she'll be sure In do so If I tell ber 
not to; — I'm obstinate at first — gradually Talent — finally ray 
yes; — she marries him — and never knows who he la till the par- 
aon calls him George Nixon In the evening. Glorious plot ! — 
That's my my opinion, what's you ra 7" 

And the old gentleman allowed both hands to slide into bis 
pockets and looked me In the face, an expression of intense salis- 
■faetiun itl ma in a ting his good-natured features all the while. 

"And I vc written to George," he suddenly continued, "and laid 
blm about it — how Lucy's silly and sentimental — how he's to 
peas sff as Charles Mason— sad all that." 

"Bdt don't yon apprehend," I suggested, "that Mr. George 
Nixon may feel some natural reluctance to visiting- her under the 
'circumstances 7" 

"Natural reluctance! — natural 'fiddlesticks ! — No! — he dosen't 
know she dislikes him — and what If he did ! — If he's a man of 
sense, he'll be glad of the chance to -get a pretty wife and an 
establishment like this, and — and to keep up an old family 
name ;—«iid if he's a fool, like Lucy, he'll be tickled with the 
romance of the thing, — courting a 'girl without being known to 
her — marrying her with her own consent, but against her own 
will i — that's my opinion, what's yours 7" 

"But, If Lnoy in the meantime should get an inkling of your 
good intentions toward her — " 

"Ah, yes, that would be the deuce to pay indeed, — trust me for 
keeping her In the dark ; — may be yon think the plot's no go? — 
Tell you what, Dr., — put up my bay filly against your poney trot- 
ter, that Lacy !s dead In love with George Nixon — a fortufght« 
say— just two weeks from date. Come now, that's my opinion, 

"My opinion Is that you would better guard your plot well 
from Lucy's knowledge ; for depend upon it, she would do some- 
thing desparate, no less to avoid herconsln than to escape the 
mortification of being deceived, and so good morning. 1 ' 
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LEAF III. 

I hoard nothing more from" the NImw till three days afterward,, 
fai the morning, while at breakfast, I was disturbed by a mewnge 
from Mr. Nixon, asking if I knew what was become of Lucy. 
The- servant added that ihe had disappeared and "Massa was 
jdos' crazy about If." 

Bather grieved than astonished at any thing the wilful and 
over-Indulged gkl might do. I hastily swallowed my coflee amf 
rode out to Nixou'h villa* 

I brand the unhappy father racing about the bouse, winking and 
nodding and expressing his "opinion" to every one he met, evi- 
dently half detracted, but showing lira pein and anxiety in a 
way that was ulmo-t irresistibly ludicrous- When I appeared, ho 
ran up to me and placing his elbow energetically in my ribs, aa 
though about to utter the moat laughable thing in the world, he/ 
sboutod In a piteous tone/— 

"Dr.! for goodness sake whore's Lacy 7 — not in her room — 
didn't come to breakfast — house searched — not about premises — 

and and — the fact fe, she's gone !— Lord's sake ! what's to be 

dona 1— George to be here to-morrow— won't see her, nor she 

him plot spoiled and al that ! — Disinherit the mini — will, by 

jove, make over the family property to George within throe 

hours after he comes,— it's too aggravating.— too provoking;— 
that'smy opinion wbatas yours V 

"But did aha leave la letter, note or message for yon 1" 1 
asked. 

"No, not a — yea she did — I forgot," and unclosing his clenched 
Bit, where he had crushed, not from anger but anxiety, a sealed 
note, found by Lucy's maid In her mistress' room, be opened 
and handad it to me, desiring me to read it Blond. It was with- 
out date and ran aa follows; — 

"My .Dearest Papa: — The enclosed leaf of your memorandum 
book, which I picked up yesterday, will show yon that I have 
learned your intention of deceiving me, and I fly to avoid meeting 
that odious cousin. I have no intention of leaving you perma- 
nently, nor shall I be so far from you but that I can learn when 
that hateful George has departed, — then I shall return to yon. In 
the meantime I shall be staying with a friend, perfectly safe, bnt 
where it will be nseless for yon to seek me. Yon have ever been 
dear to me; far bettor than Ideserre. I love you dearly, and mv 
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■jroatost affliction now Is — (and It nukes me cry bitterly while I 
write,) that I must spend one, two or more weeks without see- 
ing you. I hive nobody to thank for It but that abominable 
George, whom I bete worse and worse every time I think of him' 
Tou may be perfectly easy about me, dear papa, for I shall be 
-entirety safe. I hope you will fergtve me but if yon sutler mnck 
.anxiety , I shall never forgive myself. 

Your affectionate daughter, 

LUCY." 

The Inclosed leaf of the memorandum book showed only the 
-following — 

"Item. — To have Hue room put in order against the 6th — day 
rafter to-morrow — for George. Wonder if Lucy will be sick 

As I looked up from the perusal «f ithe letter, I saw that old 
Nixon was winking his eyes. 

"Ah, what a good-hearted — disobedient -charming- -obstinate-- - 
*ftectIonate— undmtiful little minx of an angel she Is !" said he. 
seeming to change his mind with every adjective he used, "Did 
you ever see such a letter T" be proceeded. "By jove, sir, Gen- 
eral Jackson's daughter couldn't write such a one; — that's my 
opinion, wbafs yours? What's to be done next? Wait tilt 
George comes, I suppose, and see what he thinks of it." 

And as I ceutd suggest nothing better, while Lucy's note re- 
lieved us of much anxiety, I did net oppose the conclusion he 
come to, and soon after departed. 



LEAF IV. 

About sanest of the same day, and at some twenty miles, dis- 
tance from Z. ., a twe horse buggy might have been seen 

driving along the road, bearing trunks behind, and having the 
general dusty appearance about the vehicle and that tired air about 
the horses, that betokened journeyers who have been long upon 
the road. 

The driver, the only occupant of <he carriage, was a rather 
young looking man, about whose appearance there was a sort of 
ease and famiUiuity with pnslton, as though .lie had been acctia- 
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lomedsll hto life to travel in his o»n carriage, and all the novelty. 
of the thing had long.since worn off. One would scarce have 
needed a second glance to decide that he was a man of the world,, 
but for a rather uuusual and prepOKsessing air of frankness and 
truth about his face and manner, which— sorry am I to say it — is 
generally attributable rather to an ignorance than to a knowledge 

The traveler seemed to think his day's journey long enough 
for hi* horses, if not for himself, and he had for the lost half-hoar, 
been witching the road in search of an inn. No such promised 
accommodation however appeared in sight, so hailing a lad who, 
sitting listlessly by the road-side, seemed resting himself, he in- 
quired if there were a public house near. 

Receiving no answer, he turned to look more nearly at the boy. 
as he drove toward him, and saw with astonishment that he was 
weeping violently. He seemed a slenderly-made youth of thir- 
teen or fourteen, well dressed, though bis clothes were road-soiled 
and dirty. His face was shaded by a straw hat and covered by his 

The traveler repeated his Inquiry, before noticing these particu- 
lars, and touched instantly by the appearance of suffering, he de- 
scended to offer his assistance. As he approached, the youth 
started to his feet, the action displaced his hat, and as it fell off a 
rich mass of dark hair, far too long for the set he assumed, fel] 
also and covered his shoulders to the waist.. 

A deep blush burned on the features of the discovered girl for 
one moment, and then clasping her. hands, she exclaimed earn, 
•rtlyr- 

"O, I know it.must seem strange that I should be at such a 
place and in such a — In such a dress, but indeed air, I have done 
nothing wrong. Yon look kind and honorable, and like a gentle- 
man, — I am sura you won't injure me — only will yon take me 
to my aunt's house! It is only about two mite* from here. I 
started to walk there, but I am not used to walking so far and I 
am perfectly exhausted. Don't refuse me sir," she added, as the 
traveler seemed to hesitate, — "don't refuse me! I've wailed an 
hour here for some one to pass that I would not be afraid of, and 
I am sure I may trust to you;" — and she looked up into his face 
with an expression on hers that made his heart beat lender and 
faster than it had for many a day- 
Hie apparent hesitation was Indeed not from reluctance, but 
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from the natural awkwardness of feeling to a bachelor In such 



"My poor child," said be at length, with a look of pity at the' 
beautiful and pleading face turned up toward his, "I am afraid 
yon are doing wrong to trust any body yon do not know, — bnt 
let me help yon into my bnggy and we'll get to your aunt's aa 
quickly aa possible. No one shall harm you while I can prevent 

it" 

"O, thank you, thank you," said she eagerly, **I knew I might 
trust to you. But you will have to turn back," pursued ahe, aa 
he seated himself In the carriage beside ber, "as far aa the first 
cross-road, nearly a mile from here, and then Mrs. Estill Uvea 
about a mile from this road." 

Ai the buggy was turned and pursued the road indicated by Hie 
fair stranger, an unaccountable silence came over that roan of the 
world, usually so fluent and even brilliant in ladies' society. 
Was he veaei at bis journey's delay, or was he Imagining the pos- 
sible cause of this singular masquerade, or was he guarding him- 
self, by silence and reserve, against a new feeling that became 
gradually stronger and stronger, spite of his efforts to the con- 
trary, whenever he thought of that fascinating face, with its 
trustful expression, turned so pleadingly toward him. He could 
control his tongue, but he could not for the life of him prevent 
his eyes from stealing glances, momentarily, toward his compan- 

After some Eve minutes of silence that was diffidently awk- 
ward lo both, she said — 

"I ought to have answered your question sooner, — there is no 
public bouse within' five or six miles. My aunt will be happy 
to have you stay at her house for the night, and," — she hesita- 
ted — "I myself desire yon should, because I feel it duo to myself 
that I should have explained to yon the singular circumstances 
nuder which you found me. I do not feel able to do it now, nor 
do I know In fact how much I ought io tell; but you shall be sat- 
isfied, sir, that you have not been Imposed upon.* 1 

Our traveler made same common-place reply, which he felt 
could have little or no meaning, for he became sensible, about 
that time, of two very contradictory feelings, — the Srst, a perfect 
conviction that he had not been imposed upon, and the second, 
a most earnest desire to have this proved to him. 

Amid the silence that ensued, the remainder of the distance 
was passed, and as they came in sight of a handsome mansion. 
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whose paraphernalia {no to speak) of ont-houses and convenien- 
ces-— which there was just daylight enough left to see — bespoke 
at once the wealth and taste of the owner; the fair masquer point- 
ad it out to her companion as Mrs. Estill's residence and request- 
him to stop there. 

As servants came out with lights, at the sound and stopping of 
earriage wheels before the entrance, the traveler threw his short 
cloak — long enough still to cover her small figure — around the 
young girl, to conceal her masculine dress from the servants, 
and bade her, in a low voice, tie a handkerchief over her hat, so 
as to give it, In some sort, the appearance of a lady's riding-hat. 

"Thank yon," said she gratefully, and complying with his 
suggestion, "how kind and considerate you are!" Then spring- 
ing from the buggy, she ran up the steps and into the house 
with the at-home manner of one perfectly familiar with the local- 
ities. 

Three or four minutes passed, scarcely long enough for the 
traveler to decide whether or no he should follow the servant's 
suggestion, that "Massa had better go up in de house — missus 
be berry glad to see him;" when an elderly lady of dignified per- 
son appeared on the steps, and with much ease and sweetness of 
manner, Invited him into the house. 

"This visit of my nelce Is very unexpected, but not the lesa 
pleasant; she has told me briefly her indebtedness to yon, sir, 
and it is her wish as well as my own that you give her an op- 
portunity, by sharing onr hospitality, of explaining the rather 
singular meeting yon have had." 

In good sooth, the traveler needed little urging. His horse's 
uneasiness, the hour's lateness, the distance to an inn, curiosity 
to hear the promised explanation, and more than all, a most (to 
him) unaccountable feeling of interest in the heroine of this ro- 
mantic adventure; — all these prompted him to accept the hospi- 
tality so politely offered, and he alighted at once and followed his 

At sapper, where the lady of the house presided, his late com- 
panion did not appear. Her aunt apologized, that her nelce had 
walked near twenty miles that day, for the first time in her life. 
Was quite worn out and had gone to bad, but would see and tbauk 
her kind protector in the morning. 

During the meal, the gentleman was rather silent and abstract- 
ad, bnt managed to Inform his hostess, though with more appar- 
ent hesitation and embarassment than so common-place a thing 
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"I have not yet," Mid Mrs. Estill, "had any long conversation 
with my nelce, bat from what ehe has laid, I gather that aba 
feels herself under the greatest obligations to you, sir, for your 
kind assistance and protection," — Mr. Mason made a gesture of 
diaaent; "I know yon would of coarse disclaim any credit cm 
that acore, but both ihe and I must feel it no lcia. I know much 
better than she how gnat reason we both have to be thankful , 
that ihe escaped the dangers to which her rashness and willfulness 
exposed her." 

"I hope," said the traveler, hesitatingly and more gravely than 
he had yet spoken, "that the young lady has done nothing — that 
her masquerade had no origin in any — " 

"How true yeu are to your sex," interrupted the lady, smiling; 
"1 have scarcely seen a gentleman In my life wbo would not 
almost aa soon commit a crime as a mistake, and be shot at rather 
than be laughed at. But make yourself easy on that point, your, 
kindness and gallantry have not been abused, I assure you. My 
ueice has been guilty of nothing but rashness and thoughtless- 
ness. Her father, Mr. Nixon— " 

"Mr. who?" interrupted Mason hastily, "I beg your pardon, 
madam, did you say Nixon — Pendleton Nixon I" 

"Thai la bis name, sir; are yon acquainted with him?" 

"I — t — yea madam, — that is, I have known him for many 
years;" and with a long breath, the traveler relapsed into sl- 

"It is necessary to tell yon," resumed the hostess, "that her 
rather has long been anxious — in fact has promised her to a geu- 
tlemun whom she has never seen and to whom she has conceived 
a most unconquerable aversion. It seems the match has lately 
been urged more strongly upon her than she could bear, and this 
masquerade and flight is the consequence. Lucy is one of the 
noblest girls In the world, — her only faults are too much romance 
of disposition and a little natural wilfulness, that has scarcely 
been much lessened by her father's indulgent fondness." 

"Is It possible," asked the stranger, with seme embarrassment 
and after a long pause, "that any gentleman would persist in 
forcing himself thus upon a lady to whom be was so disagree- 
able?" 

"As to that," replied Mr*. Estill, "lbs gentleman in question 
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does not raid* In Z , and str far as I ksoiv, is entirely on- 

awaie of Lucy's dislike to him. The proposed husband is her 
father's cousin, a gentleman of the same family name, and living 
at N , and the match originated wholly In the father's anx- 
iety to keep up the family line and name." 

Onr traveler, who had appeared somewhat relieved by the first 
words of the lady's reply, became so manifestly embarrassed St 
the close, that the hostess, seeming to mistake the source of it, 
said- 

"Excuse me, sir, for boring yon thus with these minute and 
uninteresting details. Lacy has always been a great favorite 
with me, and I forget that every thing relating to her cannot 
be aa much matter of interest to others us to myself." 

"1 hope, madam, yon will do me the justice to believe that 
nothing concerning her can be uninteresting to me. On the 
contrary, her face and manner have made an impression upon me 
that — 1 ask your pardon, madam, as a stranger, for taking the 
liberty to say so, — but really your ueice has made a most extra- 
ordinary impression upon me, and I deeply regret that I have, 
involuntarily, — I mean that any thing should have obliged her 
to leave her home; though I could almost rejoice at it, too, since 
it may perhaps lead to my enjoying the honor of her acquaint- 
There was a barely perceptible tinge of mischievous humor In 
the slight smile that crossed the old lady's features, while she re- 
plied— 

"The obligation you have conferred, sir, gives you the privi- 
lege of old acquaintanceship, and my niece will feel but too high- 
ly flattered by the favorable opinion you express of her, In spite 
•f the inauspicious circumstances under which yon met" 



ir traveler thought his young protege beautiful, under the 
ullages of male attire, a face swollen with weeping, a 
d by fatigue, (he dim light of evening and (ho 
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suspicious circumstances connected witk ell, how mart she hsi« 
appeared to him next morning, when in proper drees she appear- 
ed at breakfast, her (ace covered ™tb Mushes— for the boiuness 
of excitement bad pasted away and her Dative timidity and del- 
icacy bad returned — as, introduced by her uunt, shecama for- 
ward to thank (lie embarrassed bachelor for his protection and 
kindness of the previous evening. 

Daring breakfast, (which passed pleasantly enough, though tit- 
tle attention was paid to the coffee except by the hostess,) and 
the hoar that followed it, Mason talked fluently and particularly 
to his last evening's companion, with two motives: one, to draw 
her out, and the other, to hare an eicuse, while talking to her, 
to look at her. And from the blush with which her eyes retreat- 
ed whenever they encountered his, he fancied — he would wil- 
lingly have given hia buggy and horses to be sure of it — that she' 
appeared to feel in him S little of that unusual interest which be 
confessed himself to feel In her. 

Propriety, however, seemed to require that after spending half 
the morning thus, be uhould at least discover the necessity of 
prosecuting his journey. As he rose reluctantly to announce 
this necessity and request his buggy brought oat, he could not 
bat notice— and it sent a thrill of pleasure to hia heart— the quick, 
earnest glance that Luoy gave him, followed by a change of 
ooior, as a burning blush coveted her face and neck. The next 
moment he turned to. the hostess, aad desired to know if ha 
eould be favored with a few moment's private conversation; with 
her. 

Without evincing either surprise or hesitation Mrs. Estill led) 
the way to s parlor, where closing the door, her visitor said — 

"Madam, I am about to confess a deceit, though one in which 
I am not wholly culpable, and to throw myself on your mercy. 

I am George Nixon of N , the very man to avoid the sight 

of whom year niece fled from home. My cousin never intima- 
ted that his daughter felt or evinced any. unwillingness to see me, 
or believe me, this journey would not have been undertaken. 
He requested me, merely, as he said, to give her a pleasant sur- 
prise, to travel under the name I gave you last night. I have, 
fortunately seen your neice, and she has made au impression on 
me that I — that I never wish removed. I would this Instant tell 
her truly who I am, and trust to her generosity to share my part 
of the deceit and listen favorably to the suit I would oner; but so. 
strong must be her prejudice against George Nixon, that I fear it 
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would that oat all chance of my success; and I unin yon, 
madam, math a remit I cannot bear to contemplate. Nor is thia 
feeling of altogether u> sudden growth a* yon may imagine. I 
have known Miss Nixon for years by her father'! description, 
knd I am only surprised to find a father's description fall so far 
abort of the reality. Then letter* will satisfy yon, madam, that 
I am what I profess to be;" end he draw out a handful of letter* 
superscribed to "George Nixon, Esq." 

Bat the lady gave them only a single glance, while ahe mid, 
smilingly — 

"I know yon, Mr. Nixon, — you have betrayed yourself mora 
than once since you have been here, and 1 am only surprised that 
Lucy hat not discovered yon." 

"Is it possible?" said the lover, turning pale with apprehension; 
"I would not that aba should do ao for any consideration- Bnt 
any dear madam — I may almost call yon onnt — may I ask, may 
I not hope that yon will favor me? You know that yon will 
have her father's sanction. I wish to continue to her Mr. Mason; 
(hat ia, to remain unknown to her otherwise, until I can have 
secured, as I hope to do, enough interest with her to Insure me 
a favorable reception of my suit, whoever I might prove to be. 

I must now proceed to Z , where I will see my censin, bar 

father, and I shall no doubt surprise as well aa please him by my 
account of this laeky fnlfillment of hie wishes. Do not look ao 
reproving, madam; I do not, any more than yourself, approve of 
any compulsion of your niece's feelings, or of the originating ef 
this deceit; but since a most fortunate chance has favored me thus 
far, and — and my whole future hae became so entirely at stake. 
If your niece's happiness can be secured in carrying out her fa- 
ther's wishes, you surely will not — " 

"No," said the good hearted aunt, seeing that Nixon hesitated, 
"I shall not stand in your way ar refuse you my assistance, for 
I think if Lncy eaat get her own consent., it will secure her ul- 
timate happiness. 1 know yon, sir, better than you think for, 
and if it will relieve your anxiety, have no objection to tell yon 
that I think yau have already awakened an interest in Lucy's 
feeling*." 

"Do yon, indeed!" exclaimed the delighted lover. 

"I do. It may be partly gratitude, for ahe is now fully sensi- 
ble of her own imprudence of yesterday and of the value of the 
aid and protection yon afforded her." 

"That was nethirar," rejoined Nixon, "bat I know net how 
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1 shall ntr thank yon sufficiently far your kindness. With yatrr 
permission then, I will return an the day after to-morrow, or la 
three daya at farthest." 
And so they retnmed to the drawing-roam where they hod left 



The young lady seemed to have a suspicion that (he had been 
the subject of their conversation, for her color went and came aa 
NIxod advanced to take leave of her; itlU with the frankness of 
an old acquaintance, ahe gave him her hand, while she said, 
glancing at her aunt, as though to be assured of her sanation to 



"I hope, sir, we shall see you again, — I do not feel as if I had 
yet sufficiently thanked you for what I owe you." 

The young man pressed so ardently the little hand he held, as 
to bring a blush to the face of its owner, while he replied that, 
with Mrs. Estill's permission, he would see her again in three 
days at fartherest, and so took his leave- 



On bis arrival at Z ■ ■■, our hero proceeded Immediately t» his 
cousin's villa. The old gentlemen grasped his hand, wble he 
said, disappointedly and almeat sadly— 

"Ah George, that yon T — glad to see you — but it's all knock- 
ed In the head. — Lucy's a fool-— disappeared — gone off — Lard 
known where she is now. — That's my opinion, what's yonra?" 

George proceeded to give an account of his adventures within 
the last forty-eight hours. During the recital, the old gentleman 
smoothed his chin, caressed his nose, winked both eyes succes- 
sively, poked his cousin In the ribs, and at last fairly danced 
round the room with tears In his eyes in his exuberant joy. 

"By Jove, that's the very thing,— couldn't have been better: 
they say matches are made In heaven, — yonra was made on the 
road there. — Lucy in breeches! — how did she look?"— and here 
the old man laughed outright. "Take care she doesn't get Into 
them again!" — here a violent poke in the ribs, to the serious dan- 
gar of the Intercast*! Integuments. — ■■Three days indeed! Yos 
•hall go back to-morrow and Cupid go wim yon; — romance too !— 
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■be shall have enough of it — marry bar In a week, O e kr i g B, • 
sooner Die bettor. — Tha.fi my opinion, what's yonrs?" 

The reader may be sure the young bachelor's opinion mult 
bare differed widely from Lin wishes if he disagreed much with 
the old gentleman on (he last point. Accordingly next morning, 
at an early hour, George Niion'a horses fonnd themselves again 
on tire road, carrying their master toward Mrs. Estill's, at a paee 
that astonished the noble thoroughbreds themselves. Two hoars 
sufficed to pass the twenty-two miles of distance, and our trav- 
eler arrived at the aunt's by the time of early morning calls. 

Mrs. Estill, not counting upon quite so much promptness of 
return OD the part of her lata visitor, hod walked oat, and our 
hero found Miss Nixon alone. The young lady, however, re- 
ceived him with a ready smile and frank cordiality of manner, 
that allowed his visit to be none the leas welcome that it was un- 
expected. 

The morning was a plea-writ one, but hadit been of orotic se- 
verity It had seemed summer-like to the lover, who became more 
and more fascinated with his charming young friend, with each 
moment of increased acquaintance. At length, after an hoars' 
conversation on indifferent matters — indifferent to an uninterested 
spectator, but every word of which was a silver thread In the 
tissue Cupid was weaving round the couple— the visitor, unable 
any longer to resist the temptation of so ikyorable an opportuni- 
ty, said to the lady — 

"My dear Mis* Nixon, I may offend you in what I wish to 
■ay, but the happiness of my life is at stake, and I must speak. 
It is passible that the circumstances under which I met you may 
have at first thrown an interest around you and contributed to 
produce the — the feelings I have for you. Do not be offended," 
he continued, earnestly; for the young pil had put her hands to 
her face, and from between the taper fingers tears were trickling 
fast. "You would not perhaps think me eo presumptous or pre- 
mature in this declaration. If you knew me as well as I do yoa, 
and as well aa I am known to your relations, to your aunt. I 
have known you by character for yeare. AH I ask, is, dearest 
Lucy, if my suit is entirely approved by your aunt, will you give 
your consent? — One woid, for heaven's sake, Lucy!" 

But that one word was not given, for just at that instant Mrs. 
Estill passed the window, and springing up hastily, the agitated 
girl hurried, out of the room to moot her. Leading her aunt, who 
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smiled when she saw hoi niece's oioitcd appearance, to • parlor, 
Lacy raid — 

"Aunt, dearest aunt, Mr. Mason boa — he has nuked me to be- 
come his Wife. Tell me, tell me, what shall I raj to him?" 

"Lucy," said Mrs. Estill, kindly, "da not your own feelings 
prompt you what to say?" 

The beautiful girl pressed her hand upon her heart, as if to 
still Us tumultuous throbbings, as she answered — 

"Aunt, they do, and for that very reason I distrust them. For 
heaven's sake, tell me, who is this Mr. Mason]" 

"My dearest child," replied Mrs. E-, "he is one of the noblest 
men In the world. If I could choose a husband for you out of 
the whole State, I would select him." 

"0 thank yon, thank you!" said the excited girl eagerly, "but 
aunt, my father — I love him — I do not wish to offend him, and 
he has set his heart upon my marrying that odious cousin of hie. 
Besides,*' continued Lucy, not observing the quiet smile on the 
face of her companion, "it seems to me that I ought to regard bis 
wishes In this, because I feel ae if I bad not acted rightly. So 
long as I felt unhappy and angry at papa, I could justify myself, 
but now, I am so happy, it seems as though I had done wrong 
to leave him, and as if I ought not to allow myself to be happy 
while he must be so anxious what is become of me." And her 
tears Sowed afresh. 

"My noble girl," said the aunt, pressing her niece in her arms, 
"your father knows this young gentleman bo well and esteems 
him so highly, that, sure as he is of your invincible aversion to 
the match ho proposed for you, I think I can be answerablo for 
bla consent that you should marry your own choice." 
. "0 can yon, can you Indeed!" exclaimed the delighted Lacy, 
her whole face radiant with joy, "then I may tell him — " 

"Tell him whatever your heart prompts," said the other rising, 
"and as he Is waiting for you — " 

But Lucy had already disappeared. Re-entering the room, 
which her lover was pacing with rapid and impatient stops, she 
advanced and placed her hand in his — without a word — but with 
a manner so winning, a confidence so generous and entiro, that 
the young man thought at the moment ten lives too short to de- 
vote to her happiness. 

A week passed, during which Niton's horses rooted, excepting 
one day, when they were employed to take their master, on a 
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visit of Indispensable necessity, to ■ clergyman of the neighbor- 
hood. 

At length came ■ beautiful summer morning, and with it tho 
parson; and the fair young brtdo, clad in snowy satin, quelled, 
us well as she might, the throbblnes of her heart, while she pre- 
pared for the great event of a man's or woman's life. 

The clergyman's manner was serious and hie voire low, and 
this, with her own excitement of mind and heart, prevented 
Lucy's noticing the name by which her lover was addressed In 
the ceremony. But when all was over, and she sat beside her 
husband in the carriage that was bearing them rapidly toward 
her father's residence. It certainly did occur to her, as a source 
of self-con gratulatioa, that she was now forever freed from all 
farther importunities in behalf of that "odious George Nixon." 

They reached the neighborhood of Z by late dinner- time, 

and drove immediately to her father's. 

The young wife trembled as they alighted from the carriage 
and ascended the steps of her so hastily abandoned home; but her 
hnsband tenderly re-assured and supported her, and bade her be 
of good cheer, for ahe was already forgiven. She had no time to 
ask, even with a look, an explanation of this last mysterious as- 
snrance; for as they entered the familiar door, there stood her fa- 
ther, hiding as well as he could, nndar an appearance of mock 
anger, the joy that gladdened his heart and twinkled in his eyes 
in spile of him. 

"Father, dear father!" exclaimed the daughter, springing to 
the old man's feet, while tears of mingled joy and sorrow dim- 
med momentarily her bright eyes, "will yon— can yon forgive 

"Forgive you, — litlle runaway," said the old gentleman, rais- 
ing her in his arms, "Yes, Lucy, I'll forgive yon if you'll prom- 

"O, papa," Interrupted she, anticipating what was coming, and 
emboldened to speak by his kind embrace, "don't ever mention 
that odious old bachelor, George Nixon to me again I" 

"Odious old bachelor!" roared Nixon, dropping Lucy with a 
shout of uncontrollable laughter, — "by Jove, if that isn't rich! — 
however you are undoubtedly the beat judge, — don't yon think 
so George 7 — that's my opinion, what's yours?" 

At that hateful name, Lucy sprang up and glanced round al- 
most in terror, but no one was near save her hnsband, who, ta- 
king her baud, said— 
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J 'It is now my tnrn to aak forgiveness, dear Lucy, of y«u- 
We have both been in masquerad*. I have aided lo deceive yeu 
once, but it shall be the laat time; — will you forgive me? — I ai% 
"George Nixon." 

The young bride gave one glance at the earnest, serious coun- 
■■te nance of her husband — throw another at the roguishly grinning 
face of her father, and, as the whole truth flashed on her mind 
at once, dropped on a sofa as she broke Into a peal of the merriest 
'laughter that had rung in the old house for many a day. 

That night there waa a wedding party at the Nixons"; not a 
regular "at home," but a sort of extemporaneous gathering, by 
no means on that account any the less merry. 

It would have done any one's heart goad to see and bear the 
■old gentleman that evening. How he would watch his -chance, 
when Lucy was near, and be heard to descant largely upon the 
-odiousness of "old bachelors thirty years old;" — then to see him 
smooth his chin and 1 caress his nose and wink both eyes succes- 
sively, and then insert bis fore-finger or his elbow into the ribs 
of any luckless wight within his reach; while he waa telling the 
'whole story to the laughing listeners and expressing at large his 
"opinion." And how he wound up by shouting to me across 
'theroora— 

"Ah, Doctor, — won that trotting pony, have. I? — by the way — 
when is Lucy going to he sick again? — that's my opinion, what's 
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REMINISCENCES. 



NUMBER XI. 



THE CLERGYMAN'S STORY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

I bovc always thought the only profession more sombre than 
that of the physician to be that of the clergyman. The two rela- 
tions in indeed brought into juxtaposition more often than any 
other two. The clergyman and physician often meet at the same 
bed-sida, though (such la the thoughtlessness of men's conduct,) 
the former generally begins where the latter ends; since with too 
many of mankind, It is only after farther attention to this life 
becomes useless, that any attention la paid to the concerns of the 
next, and the clergyman is only sent far to giro hope to the 
spirit, when the physician has utterly despaired of the body. 

Still, melancholy, almost gloomy as are many of the clergy- 
man's duties, he is not without his remunerating pleasures, mo. 
menta of professional enjoyment, which richly reward the habitu- 
al self-denial, expected In the Ifyea of the clergy in the country. 

Even the physician experiences occasionally the happiness of 
wring the patient not only from death, but from the fear of It, 
which to many is more terrible than death itself. And this sat- 
isfaction. In the consciousness of the good he baa sccampluihed, 
and in the affectionate burst of gratitude from the patient's fam- 
ily and friends, Is almost the only onset his profession affords to 
its other and more gloomy duties. The eager anxiety for med- 
icinal effects Ions; waited and hoped for; the sieeploH watching 
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for the crisis of disease on wliich u human life depends, and the 
hard necessity of telling, with hesitating lip and averted free, 
to a fond mother or affectionate wife, that the skill of mat) unj 
Hie power of medicine arc alike unavailing; — these are, alas toe 
frequently, a portion of every physician's experiences. 

But if he, whose duties concern the body aud extend no farther, 
can sometimes realize a professional pleasure which may be an 
offset to duties so saddening, to anxieties so trying; how much 
greater the conscious delight of him whose vacation enables him 
to offer an antidote to tho spirit's ills; to lift the curtain of the 
grave, which, like the vails of Isis, no hand save the spiritual 
one of faith has ever raised, and to light up even In the very 
ashes of this life, tho hope of a life to come, as undying as the 
soul when it is kindled! 

Nothing shows more truly the character of the clergyman than 
lils manner in the chamber of the dying. He Is never sent for 
to suchscenes, except for purposes of consolation or instruction. 
Yelsome will enter the sick room with the nonchalant air of an 
accidental stronger, seat themselves as far from the sick bed as 
possible and talk oyer the news of tho day, as if at a tea-parly . 
They seom to forget that to the dying man, the waning hours of 
life, like the leaves of the Sybil, increase in value us they dimin- 
ish in number- 
Others approach the Bick bed with an impatient, enuuyce 
manner. There is a manifest irksomness in the duty of consol- 
ing the dying. They hurry through tho exeiciso of the hour, 
and then hasten away, as though eager to escape the contempla- 
tion of asubject so disagreeable as that of wasting humanity. 

It was at one of these melancholy occasions, so calculated to 
remind us, In Burk's beautiful words, "what shadows we tire and 
what shadows we pursue," that I first met with the Rev. Mr. 
Carson. The death-bed was of a young wife, and the clergy- 
man's manner almost reuliisd my beau-ideal of clerical deport- 
mental the couch of the dying. 

While, as regarded himself there was no canting affection of 
superior piety, toward the patient titers was no harsh censure for 
previous thoughtlessness or neglect, no dogmatical insisting upon 
peculiar forms or faith; he came to comfort, not to proselyte. 
And the very atmosphere wherein he moved seemed almost re- 
dolent of kindness toward human infirmity and sympathy with 
hitman suffering. 

I afterward attended his church frequently, for he had prcpos- 
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sessed me much in his favor, and certainly a reputation for much 
' talent with sincere piety seemed not undeserved. 

He looked about thirty years of age, was pale enough to be 
thought a student, un-assuraing and considerate enough to appear 
a gentleman. That he was rather an enthusiast was evident, 
but it was from disposition not from znal; and he could scarcely 
have becomes fanatic. Of peculiarities, the moat noticeable In 
him were a timidity and bashfulness of manner in society, (the 
result of his studious, secluded life,) and a very manifest sim- 
plicity of character, the almost infallible accompaniment to 
purity of heart 

The only objection to the "new parson" — at the period when 
I first met him, he hod hut recently been called to the place — was 
made by the younger ladies of his congregation, who complained 
somewhat that he never looked toward them during service, or 
paid them in society any sort of attention. And It was matter of 
much speculation, whether his' manifest carelessness toward the 
other sex proceeded from a previous engagement or from' insen- 
sibility, both in their eyes, unpardonable disabilities. 

In the old world, the abbey and the convent are always open, 
and doubtless often entered as a refuge from the disappointments 
of love in the one sex, and of ambition, the pursuit of wealth Sus., 
in the other. Here, such retirement is not every where available' 
nor Is the creed universal which sanctions or recommends it. But 
within my knowledge, instances have occured in one sex, of the 
clerical office having been assumed for reasons similar to those that 
In Europe prompt the abandonment of the world altogether. 

I, in common with others, may have had a suspicion of such 
motive being at the bottom of. Mr. Carson's assumption of holy 
orders; but when, some year' after this tlmi, and after the death 
of Mr.C, I learned the true cause of his insensibility to the at- 
tractions of the other sex, I wasstruek with the purity of feeling 
and simplicity of heart, as well as the singularity of incident it 
displayed. 

I give the story as nearly as possible in the words of iny in- 
formant, who received it verbally from Mr. Curson hsmfclf. 
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THE STORY. 

In the spring of 181 — , I had the spiritual charge of ■ congre- 
gation it In Maryland. I hid just received orden, was 

very young, hid been ill my life at school and college, knew 
nothing of the world or of human nature except by theory, and 
wa* much inconvenienced by an awkward bashfulneaa, which has 
always troubled me mere or leas, and of which I am not wholly 
rid, eren yet. My congregation was large for b village, but it 
was not made op of townspeople only ; many families from the 
country ware my constant bearers. 

On the very flint Sabbath (hat I officiated, two pews, with their 
occupant*, struck particularly my attention. One was immedi- 
ately in front of the pulpit. It wu empty when the service be- 
gan, but the damask velvet cushions and gilt morocco-bound 
prayer books, betokened sufficiently the wealth and social position 
of its owners. 

The aervicea had been commenced perhaps some ton minutes, 
when the noise of wheels and horses' feet approached the church 
and stopped. I knew at ■ glance thit the new-comers who en- 
tered immediately, must be the possessors of the vacant pew. 
First came a very brilliant bnl haughty-looking young lady .attend- 
ed by a youth somewhat her junior, probably her brother. Next 
was an elderly gentleman of mild and dignified appearance, by 
whose side walked a lady, just on the wrong side of forty, bat 
still showy in person and yet more so in dress. A certain air 
of hauteur and I similarity of manners, more than any close re- 
semblance of features, betrayed her maternal relationship to the 
young couple that preceded her. 

The entrance of the party disturbed the whole congregation 
and they seemed to expect and design that it should. The sexton 
jumpted to the pew-door, there was i rustling of silks, an un- 
clasping of prayer-books, a Buttering of pocket handkerchiefs, 
whose perfume reached even to the desk; the elder gentleman pu[ 
on his spectacles, the youth adjusted the footstool for his moth- 
er's feet, and then, with an audible breath of relief, the congrega- 
tion seemed satisfied that the Warninghams were at last ready to 
join in the devotions which their entrance had ao much disturb- 
ed. 

This I afterward found, had been their invariable mode of 
worship. They had not attended church very often — with the 
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•exception of Mr. Warniagham — always came late and in their 
-carriage, always interrupted the services, always entered with 
the same ceremony, and always swept into their pew with the 
same air of conscious superiority. Bat then, the W&rnlngtuuns 
were the wealthiest family belonging -to the congregation; and 
wealth, like charity, coven a multitude of sins. 

Before their entrance this morning, my attention had been 
caught by the ocenpnta of another pew or rather slip, in a dis- 
tant corner of the building and of very different appearance. 

It was one of the. free seats, but though ooenpied by only two 
persona, every body*eemed to recognize their right to it* posses- 
sion; for fall as the ehurch was no one offered, then or afterward, 
to enter the slip with them, Both were females. The elderone, 
apparently the mother, was about forty, plainly and even poorly 
dressed, and with that peculiar air of deselaleuees and resignation 
which betrays the widow. She had once been quite handsome- 
Even yet, the masses of black hair shewed themselves under the 
close cap and plain bonnet she wore, and her .features bore rather 
. the wasted appearance .that privation and ill-health will give, before 
time can write Its wrinkles on them. In spite of the poverty of 
her appearance, there was an air of neatness about her person and 
dress that gave me the impression of Industry and virtue. 

Yon may smile, but I really consider neatness and cleanliness 
almost inseparable from goodness. A proper attention to the 
body Is generally accompanied by some attention to the mind and 
heart; while the neglect of the one almost always accompanies, 
though I do not say-it causes, a neglect or carelessness about the 

The younger female in the seat was about eighteen. She was 
clad much like her mother. A plain calico dress and simple cot- 
tage bonnet, with a small handkerchief pinned closely about her 
neck, completed her attire. I eoutd have excused her had she 
allowed her hair to fall upon her neck, since she wore no orna- 
ment of any kind; but it waaalt gathered carefully under her bon- 
net, and only from the projection of two or -three stray curls, 
whose rich profusion would not be confined, could the exceeding 
beauty of her hair be discovered. 

Her completion was very fair, but I was pained to seea pale- 
ness In her cheek that betokened close confinement or ill health, 
perhaps both. The large blue eyes were turned upward toward 
the pulpit, with an expression which It was difficult' to meet un- 
moved, though I cannot well describe it. And In her whole sp- 
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peunuice ihere was an air of meekness and resignation, us though, 
young; a* she was, privation and perhaps Borrow were no stran- 
gers to her, yet as though she did not repine at her lot. 

I have been particular in describing her appearance, because 
she made a peculiar impression upon me, at the time and after- 
ward. During the services, her attention was constant and de- 
vout; and though looking toward her seat as often as I could 
think it proper to turnmy eyes in. any one direction, I did not 
once discover her glances wandering from the pulpit. 
, This was very different from the behavior of the richly dressed 
younglady whom I took.to.bo Miss Warningham. She sat qui" 
etly enough, for she had been taught that, but there was a mani- 
fest uneasiness of feeling if not of position, iu her anxiety to 
obtain all the admiration she seemed conscious of deserving. 
True, she was not fidgetty, but. this was more as it seemed be- 
cause she knew it to be un-lady-like, than because she thought it 
unbecoming to the lime and place. And I could not but notice 
mat she contrived, during most of the service, to keep one un- 
gloved hand, with its delicate and jewelled fingers, high enough 
about her person to be seen by those around. 

When the morning services were over, my first glance as I 
came from the vestry-room, was toward the pew occupied by the 
widow and her daughter, but they had disappeared. Their seat 
was by one of the doors, and they were probably the first to de. 
part; but 1 said to myself, I shall easily find them out- 
One of the wardens proceeded to introduce ma to most of the 
prominent families who resided in the country, and who all gave 
me polite and urgent invitations to visit and get acquainted with 
them at an early day. When presented to the Warniughams, I 
was received very kindly by Mr. W-, graciously by the haughty 
wife, somewhat timedly by the youth, and by Miss Warningham 
with a friendly smile, whose sweetness, I own, astonished me, 
unprepared as I was for such a qualijy in one who had already 
manifested so ranch both of vanity and pride. 

For several weeks afterward I was occupied in the pleasant 
duty of visiting Hie families of my parishioners and others, in the 
town and neighborhood, with whom I speedily become acquaint- 
ed. Every Sabbath brought the widow and her daughter to their 
accustomed places in the church, but during the week I saw and 
heard nothing of them. I knew, of course, that, they must be 
living in an humble sphere of life, and must be sought out to be 
met with; and this I determined to do at the first opportunity. 
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Nowhere was I received at my visits with more politeness and 
kindness than at the Warning-hams, whose splendid residence was 
near two miles from town. I found the old gentleman hospitable- 
courteous, well-informed and talkative. Mra. W. had been a, 
belle in early life and seemed never to have forgiven either father 
Time or the world generally, that she could not be bo yet. Her gra- 
cious condescension was almost offensive, but I knew It to be 
well-meant and endeavored not to feel its disagreeablenesB. 

But In Miss Adelaide Warningham I was much and pleasantly 
disappointed. I certainly had not expected so much mildness and 
playfulness of disposition, such correctness of thought and senti- 
ment, and so much natural goodness of heart as she appeared to 
possess. She was always willing (and able too) to converse with 
me upon almost any subject; and though she had no great ap- 
parent predilections for early piety, yet she allowed me, without 
objection, to introduce eveu that subject, and listened with seri- 
ousness to my^expostulations, even when they verged upon the 
soberness of reproof. 

In the meantime, Sabbath after sabbath found the widow and 
her daughter in their humble seats. Sabbath after Sabbath, the 
same pious resignation sat npon the pale countenance of the' 
mother, and the same almost superhuman beauty shone en the 
paler features of toe daughter. Almost every time 1> saw the 
latter, I seemed'to discover seme new charm in herpensire face- 
It was not till the third or fourth Sunday that I observed the pe- 
culiar intellectuality of her look, and the fine fsrm of her fore- 
head. Her attention was not the: more mechanical upturning of 
an unmeaning face, but the Intelligent listening of the mind and 

I am not ashamed to say that, gradually, I became as much 
interested in her listening as sbe seemed to be In my speaking. 
I do not know how often I fined a day when I wonld certainly 
find her out, but one thing or another always prevented me, till 
an obstacle finally arose in Ihe shape of my own boshfulness. 

Strange as it may appear to you, I had by degrees conceived an 
interest in this young person, to whom I had never yet spoken 
and of whose name even I was not yet informed, that I darednol 
confess lo myself, much lees to another. A dozen times I was on 
the point of inquiring of some of my older parishioners, who this 
widow and her daughter were, but my own consciousness 8f an 
unusual interest in those persons, acting on my natural backward— 
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ness, rendered me fearful of betraying, by any question, the ^»e- 
Quliar feeling* by which my curiosity might be prompted. 

Thete was a difficulty too in the way of finding them out, ex- 
cept by inquiry. As they always occupied the same seal at 
church, and that next the door, it was Impossible for at to speak 
to them after service, for they always departed immediately; and 
though I often endeavored to gat out of the chnrch soon enough 
to follow them and thus ascertain their residence, they were al- 
ways out of eight by the time I could finish the round of saluta- 
tions, through which I had to pass on my way to the door. 

The very mystery thus apparently thrown around them, in- 
creased the curiosity and interest with which I regarded them. 
Often in my study, when preparing my discourses for the ensuing 
Sabbath, that pale face, with ita almost unearthly beauty, would 
seem before me, and those large liquid eyea, so Intelligent in their 
blue depths, would seem to gaze upon me, bo sadly, yet so un- 
complainingly, — just as they had done on the Sunday prevlousand 
as I knew they would do on the following one. 

It la bo wonder that before long, the opinion which my un- 
known hearer might have of ray sermons began to influence the 
composition of them. In the arrangement of the subject and the 
framing of the sentences, I could not prevent myself from Imag- 
ining how she would receive this expression or what ahe might 
think of that one. And I took an interest in watching, upon 
each successive Sabbath, If such sentences had upon her the af- 
fect I had anticipated. And yon cannot imagine the pleasure it 
was by thus feeling the mental pulse, aa it were, to discover her 
own views upon different subjects, by watching her manner of 
receiving the opinions advanced. Nor have you an idea of the 
gratification it afforded me to ascertain in this manner that her 
views and feelings coincided in many things with my own, that 
the particular portiens of my discourses which I myself oonsid- 
eredaa involving the most beautiful and interesting truth seemed 
to Interest and please her moat. 

It wasnnt very long before I fancied that she began to seem 
conscious of my observation. Such consciousness, even if ac- 
companied with the desire 'to appear to advantage in my eyea, 
could scarcely be manifested by any change in her dress, .lor her 
poverty would not permit it bis. And It seemed hardly poasible 
that any Improvement could be made In the exquisite neatness 
-and taste with which her scanty wardrobe was already arranged. 
Of any alteration In her manner of dressing I could by no means 
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be sure, but bsr betrayal of consciousness conld not be mistaken, 
though I to entirely at a lav haw to interpret It 

One morning, during the chair's performance of one of our 
beautiful church melodies, throwing my glance carelessly round 
over the congregation, I accidently encountered her eyes fastened 
upon me, with an expression of interest which I had never seen 
in them before. My own gaze fell before her'* immediately, bnt 
not until I had seen the instantaneous flash which covered her 
face as her glance met mine. 

In my excessive bashfulness and ignorance of women's heart- 
I could not imagine to what to attribute her conscious blush, and 
I began to fancy that my involuntary notice was disagreeable to 
her. This idea haunted me for weeks, causing me much un- 
easiness. I did not dare for three or four Sabbaths, to took to- 
ward her pew at all, and when at last I did so, was shocked be- 
yound measure by the change In her appearance. The first day 
I ever saw her, I had remarked the paleness of either Ill-health 
or sorrow upon her features, and had even then suspected some 
secret enemy like incipient consumption making its insldous ap- 
proaches to her vitals. Now, I feared it strongly, for her cheek 
was slightly hollowed and a bright and beautiful hectic spot lay, 
like a rose leaf, upon its whiteness. 

During all this time, I had been Increasing the circle of my 
acquaintance and the Intimacy of some of them; and at few 
places did I visit more frequently than at the Warning hams'. 
I know that the clergy are accused of visiting much more will- 
ingly their wealthy parishoners than the poor ones; but you will 
absolve me of interested motives in this case, when you know 
the fraternal regard and exceeding interest which I felt for my 
two unknown hearers, who were evidently among the poorest 

It is certain that I was often invited, both alone and with oth- 
ers, to the Warnlnghams', was always warmly received, and by 
no one moro kindly than by Adelaide. And I began to feel as- 
sured that this young lady had been much abused in the opinions 
of those who represented her, as most persons did, to be the vain 
and haughty creature which she had seemed when I first saw her- 
She hadoppeared socli to me then, but never since. On the con- 
trary, she manifested unusual docility In the expostulations I 
often mode with her — for I never hesitated to tell her what 1 
thought of (be faults of her character — and often promised to re- 
strain and amend the particular weakness or error that I pointed 
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One fine afternoon Is the Fall, I rode out to her fathers. 
When I reached the house, I found little Hal, the youngest 
child — a sprightly boy of six years — playing under the portico. 
As 1 stepped upon it he ran off. When I called him, he came 
back and shook hands with me, but said, — 

"Imost go and toll Sis yoa're come. Sia is going to take a 
walk, but ahe said whenever- you coma I muat let her know;" 
and off he ran.. 

Adelaide appeared immediately, ia her bonnet aud shawl.. 

"Ah," said she smilingas she-extended her hand, "I'msogfad 
you're come, Mr. Carson. I was just going to visit a poor sick 
person, and though it is a long walk, I am sure you will go with 
me; besides she is ana of your own parish on era." 

"Certainly — but who and where is it 1" I asked as she took my 
arm with a aister's freedom and we Bet out, "I was not advised 
that auy one of my congregation was sick out in this direc- 

"Well, you probably do not yet know this family," replied 
Adellade- "The sick one is a poor girl who has been in declin- 
ing health for some months, but was only taken down very ill 
day before yesterday. She has supported herself and her mother 
for the last two years, by doing embroidery for us and others. 
Poor girl '. I pity them, and papa would gladly have assisted them 
without the girl's labor, but they were too proud to. let him. 
They live in a cottage over beyond the next hill. It is on our 
farm, and from the top of the hill, both our house and the cottage 
can be seen. Ifeel for them very much," pursued my compan- 
ion, "fori have heard that they have seen better days.. I once 
saw some fine sketches and drawings at the cottage, which the 
widow told me were her daughter's work. They were very beau- 
tiful." 

I cannot tell you bow my heart throbbed with pleasure and 
anxiety while Adelaide was speaking, for 1 was certain in a 
moment that this dutiful daughter could be do other than my un- 
known hearer, whom for six months I had been vainly trying to. 
find out. 

Adelaide, on her way to visit and comfort this sick girl, ap- 
peared to me at that moment like an angel of light. Perhaps it 
was this feeling of momentary admiration which prompted me to 
tell her my singular negative acquaintance with this unknown 
parishioner of mine. I know not how eles it was, that at that 
moment it seamed perfectly proper for me to tell her, my meat 
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familiar female friend, what I woald have shrunk from tilling lo 

With her already kind feelings toward the girl, shown by thfo 
intended visit of mercy, nnd lior friendship for myself, I did not 
doubt her sympathizing with me and thill we might together re- 
lievo the unmerited privations t>f one whom we both pitied. 
Turning therefore to her, I said, — 

"There are many traits in your character, Adelaide, that I have 
always admired, but you never appeared so amiable to me aj 

Silo colored, but said nothiug and I proceeded— "I would like 
therefore to tell yon now what I have never yet communicated lo 
any one, relative to the peculiar feelings and anxieties I have 
had toward a particular persou, for a long time past — let me MS — 
yes, from the very first day that I saw you." 

I could not but see that something was agitating my compan- 
ion exceedingly, but as I was unable to discover the source of 
her emotion and she continued silent, I resumed, — 

"Youmuy think m? silly, p'r'.iaps presumptuous in telling you of 
this, or perhaps that some other time, after We are better acquainted, 
would bo more sii liable; 'but from the kindness I have ever re- 
ceived from you and from som? peculiar circumstances iu the mat- 
ter, I am persuaded that I shall find no better — " 

"O no ! not now, Mr. Carson," Interrupted she with an emo- 
tion I could not account for;— "Jo not tell me now— let us hasten 
on to the cottage." 

"By all means," said I, "let ns hasten on, but I can tell yon as 
wo walk." And proceeded to describe to hor my first and strange 
impressions of my unknown hearer and their continued and in- 
creased influence upon my feelings and heart- 
As I advanced in my narrative, her breathing became audible, 
and I was harrying on, flattering myself much in having excited 
such an Interest in her bosom, toward me In whom I was myself 
■o deeply interested; when all at once, ns I was speaking of the 
image of the unknown being before ma in my study, she 
clasped my arm more tightly and with a qiiiclt sigh of pain 
exclaimed, — 

"O stop — pray Btop — I feel very 111, — let me sit down." 
She rested a moment, during which time her face became al- 
ternately pale and flushed and her eyes gleamed with an unnat- 
ural Sre,*nd-then said with an effort, — 
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"lam too sick to go ally farther— we cannot Tint the cottage 
to-day; let as return home." 

Forgetful momentarily of the claim* of gallantry, In my eager 
iHiiiety to get to tho long-sought cottage, I returned to remon- 

"But see, the cottage ia not now far off— ninth nearer than to 
go back home, — would we not better go there V ' 

"Sir — Mr. Canon," she replied angrily and with a haughty lm- 
periouaness she had never before need to me or even in my pres- 
ence; "I wish to return home immediately, — will you have the 
goodness to assist me ?' ' 

Much grieved to lose the opportunity of visiting the cottage, 
and still more to see Adelaide manifesting so little temper, I of 
course yielded and we returned to her father's in silence. 

*The following day, (Sabbath,) the pew in the corner was, for 
the first time, vacant. The widow and her daughter were both 
absent. I am almost ashamed to confess to you how much their 
absence affected me. I caught myself, a half dozen times in the 
course of service, turning my eyes toward the empty seats; es- 
pecially when delivering thOBe parts of my discourse which had 
been written with a purpose to discover, in her manner of list- 
ening, if the sentiments uttered accorded with her own. I 
noticed too that Miss Warningbam was also absent, though, 
for months past she had been a regular and constant attend- 
ant 

On that morning I became assured of two things. The first 
was, that the widow and her beautiful daughter were certainly 
the poor tenants of Mr. Warningham. Had they been present, 
after Adelaide's statement of the daughter's ill-health,, the Iden- 
tity might have been doubted, but now no room was left for 
doubt 

The second thing was the conviction — from the intolerable 
anxiety, the anguish of suspense I endured and the utter indiffer- 
ence into which. In spite of all my efforts to the contrary, I went 
through the morning's services in her absence, — that I myself 
loved the unknown embroidery girt. 

You need not be surprised at any thing connected with this 
confession, save the oddness of my feeling such attachment to me 
J had never spoken to. Her position in society was nothing to 
me. I had and have no earthly ambition, and though I was my- 
self dependent upon my sacred office for support, I knew well 
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mat I could always maintain bar, if she woaU be rod*, in a Ear 
more comfortable condition than she was now in. 

My resolution was taken to go to the cottage on the following 
day, introduce myuelf (but what introduction did I need to her?) 
and offer her marriage. Accordingly next morning I rode oat to> 
eony my purpose into execution. It Was nearest, aa I supposed, 
to go by the Warninghnms', so I took the road to their hooeo, In- 
tending to walk over thence to the widow's cottage. 

When I got to Mr. W,'o,the servant who took my horse showed 
me to the parlor, and went as I supposed to announce my call to> 
the family. I waa left alone, bntsome of the family were near- 
er to me than the servant was aware of. Little Hal' waa playing 
noisily in the next room, (which probably prevented my entrance- 
from being heard,} and at Intervals two low voices were 
heard, which I recognized aa those of Mrs, Warningham and 



A pair of folding-doors alone was between as, and the sound of 
even their low voices passed readily through. I sat, expecting 
each moment to hear the voice of the servant announcing me,. 
and becoming every Instant more impatient, not only of his delay 
which detained me there when I desired to start immediately to 
the cottage, but also rendering it liable that I should over-hear the . 
conversation of the two ladles. 

The servant still delayed, perhaps putting up my horse, and 
after the first minute, when I might have made my presence 
known by coughing or knocking, my embarrassment and natural 
basbfulnees so overcame me, that I stood, especially after the first 
few words reached my ears, almost trembling, like a guilty per- 
son, and afraid to move. The ladies still talked on. 

"Bat," said the expostulating voice of the mother, "if yon. 
will indulge this foolish fancy, you can sorely control yourself 
better, so as not to let your partiality be so manifest.?' 

"Mother, mother," replied Adelaide, deprecatlngly, "I assure 
you I have no such partiality — at least not now, — I am trying" — 
and she sobbed heavily. 

"Why, what a child you are," waa the reply, "any body can 
'sea that yon are in love wish him." 

"In love with who, mamma?" — Who is Sis' in love with I" 
•creamed little Hal', dropping his hoop and racing across the 

"Nobody, nobody I" sold Adelaide, apprehensively, for Hal' 
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talked about every body and every thing, at all times -anil 

"It isn't nobody !" roared the spoiled pet, "I know who it in 
Sis' In love with I Didn't I boo her yesterday crying over what 
Mr. Carson wrote In her album T And didn't I see — " 

"Hash ! hush 7 exclaimed Adelaide. "Mother, don't let the 
boy talk so 7" 

The child seemed not to like this appeal to his mother, for a 
moment after he began to sing at the top of his voice — 

His name is Mr. Carson V 
and delighted with the rhyme he had found, the little nrchin mn 
out of the room, singing at the utmost stretch of his lungs. 

"I must silence that child," said Adelaide, "or every Bcrvaut in 
the house will hear him;" and she ran after the boy. 

Mrs. W. soon followed and relieved me of my awkward posi- 
tion In one respect, but hoiv terribly I was situated in another. 
The mortifying discovery, betrayed by the mother and so loudly 
. announced by Hal', almost unmanned me. That it was true I 
could not doubt, and I only wondered at my blind carlessne at 
heretofore in not being more guarded in my deportment toward 
Miss Wnrningham. I had certainly treated her more like a fatti- 
er, a brother or indeed anything else than like a lover, but I con- 
demned myself severely for the very freeness of manner, which, 
Indulged on my side in view of a wish to benefit her and permitted 
on her's ' n I supposed) on the ground of my sacred office, had, it 
seemed, thrown her off her guard and thus given admission to an 
unfortunate passion. 

Now I saw the cause of her unaccountable behavior during our 
walk on the Saturday previous, and while I wondered at my own 
blindness, regretted most bitterly that I had in my communication 
to her, thus given pain to a sensitive and nobis heart. But in- 
deed my natural backwardness would have forever prevented me 
from aspiring to'thc hand of Adelaide Warningham, even if an- 
other had not already possession of my own heart, beyond my 
power to recalVIt. Still less would I ever have fancied that one so 
Courted by many and so Indifferent to them all, would have 
given her heart, unasked, to a poor village clergyman. 

I could only lift up my thoughts In prayer, and certainly pray- 
ed as much for Adelaide as for myself, that strength might be giv- 
en her also in this trying hour. 

The entrance of Mr. Warningham diverted my attention for a 
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few minutes, when a stranger knocked at the door and, be- 
ing admitted, announced himself as a messenger from my moth- 
er, then lying at the point of death at her residence, some sixty 
mites distant. Tbe messenger had searched the town for me, and 
had at last been directed to the War ninghsms'. The urgency of 
this message admitted not an hour's delay. Every other duty 
most yield temporarily, to that of closing a mother's eyes, 
and with a heart torn with conflicting emotions — for I knew my- 
self now — but still with B firm trust in the goodness of Provi- 
dence, I accompanied the messenger on his return. 

If I had not understood them before, I should certainly, during 
this week of absence at the sick bed ot my mother, have under- 
stood the meaning of the feelings with which I regarded my still 
unknown hearer, the embroidery girl. Even here, at the dying 
couch of my last earthly relative, the image of that meek and 
pious creature was beside me, seeming to assist me in paying the 
last duties to her whom, had her life been prolonged, even she 
too might perhaps called mother. how earnestly did I pray that 
her life might be spared, so that on my return I might carry out 
the determination I had formed. 

After my mother's burial, I hastened back to my charge. I was 
told at once, at my boarding house, that during my absence, two 
or three urgent messages had been sent for me to visit a dying par- 
iehoner, a mile or two in the eountry; and before I could make 
an Inquiry as to who or where the sick person was, a young man 
called, with a request for me to attend immediately to perform a 
funeral service, a short distance from town. 

I had never seen this messenger before, but before I had heard 
half bis message, my heart sank within me. I followed him with- 
out a word, for I seemed to know Instinctively whither he woald 
lead me. Taking a by-road and passing through farms, we had 
preceded a mite or more, when I thought I recognized the scene- 
ry. We ascended the next hill. From its summit Was to be seen 
on one side Mr. Warnlngham'a proud mansion, and on the oth- 
er, — yes, there it was, at last, — the widow's cottage ! 

We approached — we entered the humble abode. There was but 
one room' and in tbe center of that, the corpse was laid out. A 
single look was sufficient to identify 11. There, before me, cold 
and lifeless now forever, lay the form of her who had become part 
of my religion and my life. 

I had never before been so near her living, as I was there by the 

side of her, dead. The same mildness of expression, the same 
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pious resij; nation Bat now, aa usual, upon the pale t 
scarcely paler, even In death, than when I last looked upon it. 
The only change was an angel smile, that seemed to hover flit- 
tingly about the fearures, and told of hope in death and confi- 
dence in the life to come. 

While waiting for the necessary assembling, the poor mother, 
widowed and now childless and doubly broken hearted, took mo 

She did not wish to give me pain; but it would ever bo a source 
of the deepest regret to her, that I could not have returned la 
time to see her child before her death. During her illness — a very 
quick consumption— especially toward the latter part of it, she 
was heard frequently to repeat my name, and often to express 
the most earnest wish to see me, if hut a single moment before 
■he died; but it was impossible. "And her last words were," 
said the widow with streaming eyes, "Tell htm I shall wait 
for him in Heaven." 

Since that time, as to oil earthly passion, my heart has been 
utterly dead within me. I look upon a beautiful woman as upon 
a bird or a flower. The memory of the pious and beautiful 
embroidery -giri la ever with me in my thoughts; and whon lam 
alone in my study, her image, is still before ma, as it used to 
to be while she was living. I know she is beside me even now, — 
I believe she is waiting forme, as she said, — I never heard the 
Round of her voice on earth, — I shall speak to her in Heaven. 

N. B- Should the reader think the above incidents too roman- 
tic for occurrence, he is assured that the whole is founded on 
facta. It is not many years since the main circumstance of the 
sketch went the rounds of the press in this country, as a newspa- 
per paragraph. 
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BEMINISCENCES. 



NUMBER Xn. 



CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 



Every adult remembers the unequaled length and severity of 
the winter of '31. Setting In very early, about tho last of Octo- 
ber, it advanced with more of those frequent thawing changes, 10 
common tdthe middle latitudes of this country. The snows that 
fell seemed to become fixture to the soil, the riven once closed 
were permanently bridged, and In some parti of the country the 
cold was more severe than ever known or noticed before. 

Its obstinate continuance far into tho months of the next year, 
was matter alike of surprise and injury to all, especially the poor. 
With unyielding, perversity it extended its reign through Jan- 
uary and Febuary into March, when compelled at last to abdicate 
by the lengthening days and Spring rains, it retired. 

Snows were lying upon the mountains, the thickness of which 
had scarcely diminished an inch during the season, covering up 
the sources of rivers, whose crusted surfaces had afforded wagon 
roads for new two months. The sudden breaking up, •econipa- 



nied and perhaps caused by the heavy Spring rains produced ■< 
result that was not, but might have been, anticipated; a flood of 
unequaled hight and sweeping destruction, which was felt over 
most of the Middle and Western States. 

It was on one cold evening, early in March, that having return- 
ed home from the labors of the day, I was endeavoring to feel 
comfortable in slippers and dressing-gown before a, fire, whan a 
loud and hasty summons at the street-door disturhod my anticipa- 
tions of a quiet evening. 

I commenced resuming my out-door clothing before the ser- 
vant went to the door, for I knew the messenger brought one of 
those calls which, especially during Winter, I never refused to 
obey, a call from the poor. I was certain of this, because he 
knocked instead of using the bell handle, and because lie gave a 
second knock before the first could possibly have been answered.. 

In a minute a note was handed me, blotted, almost illegible and 
without signature, seeming from the inequality of the lines and 
letters, to have been written by a person In bodily pain, and 
earnestly requesting my immediate presence at a house in the 
suburbs, whither (he messenger would conduct me. 

"Who wrote this ?" I asked of the ragged and animal looking 
white boy that brought the mtserve- 

Why, the yonng 'ooman write it hersef," replied he, without 
looking at me, but stairing vacantly and grinningly around at the 
furniture, &c. 

"What yonng woman J" 

"Why the one what's been In onr garret more'n three months 
and never goes out no whar." 

"What's the matter with her ?" I inquired rather incautious- 
ly- 

Why," answered he with an impudent and knowing leer, "I 
teckon she's been expecting to want you for more'n a month past; 
If she hain't the rest of us have, for she don't sleep none and 
she's always wailing about and groaning most all nfght, so that 
nobody else can sleep nnther." 

"That will do, III go with yon;" and we left the house. 

It was a blight moonlight night and bitterly cold. The cutting 
March wind went through one tike a knife. My Mercury, how- 
ever, a slovenly lad about fifteen, seemed not to regard it. When 
the blast howled he whistled, 'and occasionally, to change the 
accompaniment, danced; still, with his hands in his ragged pock- 
eta, trotting along constantly ahead of me. 
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Less than a half hour's walk brought us to an old two-story 
.frame house, in the suburb*, before wbioh my guide slopped. 
Forbidding as were the looks of its nn-painted and broken-win- 
dowed front, whose loose weather-boarding creaked and rattled in 
the fierce wind; it was still much superior to the villainous group 
of low hovels, most of them (like itself) grog-shops, by which i' 
was surrounded. 

It seemed that some citizen, attracted in an economical and un- 
lucky hoar by the cheapness of town-lots in that vicinity, had 
bought there; and then, discouraged and disgusted by the im- 
medicable viteness of the neighborhood, bad abandoned his half 
finished domlcil to the less fastidious occupancy of poverty or 
roguery. 

The pause of the boy was only long enough to look round and 
seo "that I was following him, and merely nodding, to intimate 
that I was to follow, he entered (he door. 

The lower front floor was a bar-room, whose atmosphere, al- 
ready redolent of whisky and tobacco, was becoming still more 
smoky and odorous, from the busy pipes and glasses of some half 
dozen or more dirty, thievish looking fellows, who were vocif- 
erously talking, laughing and disputing round a large fire. 

Following the guide, I passed "through this room into an entry 
and up a dork stairway. 

"Stop bore a minute, till I get a caudle," said the boy, enter- 
ing as he spoke, a room, whence proceeded the squalling of what 
seemed a half dozen children and the loud voice of a negro nurse, 
in a sort of scolding accompaniment. 

Re-appearing with about throe inches of tallow candle, which 
he held flaring and dripping in his lingers, the boy led me to 
another stair-case, evidently (from its rudeness) constructed since 
the. real of the building, and so manifestly frail, that I hesitated 
to trust my weight npon it. 

"O there ain't no danger of the stairs'." exclaimed the urchin, 
endeavoring to re-assure me, as he observed my hesitation. — 
"They're plenty strong, if yon step carefully, though the boards 
is a little loose; but nobody never fell through 'cept old uncle 
Tlbb, and- that was when he broke his back, ever so long ago." 

And the little villain proceeded to Illustrate and enforce his 
encouraging eulogy on the security of the stairs, by jumping up 
an"d down upon them. But this operation was attended with 
such a shaking and so manifest a danger to the integrity of the 
whole structure, that I was fain to request his forbearance, and 
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also that I might'get to my destination as speedily as passible. 

"Well, here's the light," said he, offering me the candle, whoso 
sides were by this time tolerably weliiluted by the streams of 
melted tallow, which poured down over them and not stopping 
at the fingers, ran aver the red fist of the boy. 

"0 you must take it or go up in the dark," said he, seeing that 
I shrunk from the greasy contact, "she won't let me go up to her 
room, nor nobody else 'cept old Sukey, unless when she has sent 
Tor 'em." 

"Well, tell Sukey to come up stairs immediately," and resign- 
ing myself to the necessity of spoiling one glove, I took the can- 
die and ascended the stairs. 

As I opened a door at their head, a gust of. cold wind rushed 
down which well nigh eitingufehed the light. When it had re- 
covered itself sufficiently to throw out rays, which it did dimly 
and only to the distance of a few feet, I saw that I was In a gar- 
ret, a large apartment extending over the whole house; from the 
slope of the roof habitable only in the middle, with no windows 
except in the ends, and they mast have been without glass, for 
the cold draught seemed to pass uninterruptedly through, besides 
whistling, in half the notes of the gamut, through any number 
of cracks and crannies in the roof and walls. There was no fur- 
niture that I could see- Even the floor was of loose and rough 
boards, laid but not nailed upon the sleepers. My fliokering can- 
dle gave an uncertain and feeble light, and there was no other in 
the apartment. 

I looked in vain for even a fire-place. There was indeed no 
sign of life and no sound of it, save frequent low groans, heard 
in the intervals of the blast, and seeming to proceed from a dis- 
tant corner of the room. 

I shuddered at the idea of a human creature and especially a 
female being obliged to Inhabit such a place, and protecting my 
taper against the furious current of air, endeavored io ascertain 
wlience the sounds of suffering proceeded. 

Ten steps brought me. to the side of the conch of wretchedness, 
and what a picture ! . A low pallet of loose straw was placed In a 
corner, under the lee of the roof and end walls; a single blanket 
and tattered coverlet its only bed clothes. By its side stood a 
half-filled charcoal furnace, utterly Ineffective to produce any 
warmth in the winter air, and availing only to send up fumes of 
■oxio us gas, that,, sickening even, here, would In aclose room, 
have been fatal- 
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On sach a coach and amid each a scene of misery lay a young 
female, in the incipient pains of premature parturition. 

At first glance, the incongruity struck me of a dross soiled and 
faded but of cosily silk, through the rags and disarrangement of 
which appeared a chemise of fine linen. And, as though to com- 
plete the mystification, when she, apparently to prevent recogni- 
tion, covered her face with her hands at my approach, I could 
not but notice the exceeding beauty of the wan and attenuated, 
yet delicate and taper fingers. 

No time was allowed however for curiosity or conjecture. The 
old negro woman, Sukey, msde her appearance, and after several 
hours of suffering, the wretched patient was delivered of a dead 

She could not during all this time keep her features concealed, 
but I scrutinized them in vain to satisfy myself who she was. 
That I had seen her before, I was confident,— besides, that she 
seemed to know me,— but when or where I could not decide. — 
Sometimes the countenance, becoming natural in the intervals 
of pain, would seem for a moment quite familiar, and then a 
sudden distortion would destroy all fancied identity. 

Her previous bodily and mental sufferings must have been ter- 
rible, for her features were unnaturally sharpened, like those of 
a person in the last stages of phthisis. The large and unnatural- 
ly brilliant blue eye seemed almost to project from the wasted 
and sunken face. In health she would have been beautiful; now 
the prevailing and almost the only expression on the pale fea- 
tures was one of utter desolation. 

The old nurse was as ignorant of the patient's name as myself. 
She had come there, an entire stranger, several months before, 
had spent the whole long and severe winter in that miserable 
garret, with no other means of warmth or comfort than what her 
scanty clothing and the charcoal furnace afforded; and had never 
left her room nor admitted into it any one but Sukey, 

Despairing of ascertaining at that time the identity of the un- 
fortunate outcast, I gave directions for the night, promising to 
send some necessary medicines Immediately and to call again 
early in the morning. Approaching the side of the patient be- 
fore leaving, I spoke a few words of encouragement to her. 1 
had already sent for more clothing and fuel, to make her as com- 
fortable as possible for the night, sinco she could not then be re- 
moved, and assured her that she should be taken next morning 
to more comfortable quarters. 
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A melancholy shake of the head and a gesture of dissent were 
her only answer. The movement displaced the clothes around 
nor neck and as I re-adjusted them, a singular flesh-mark was 
uncovered which I at once recognized. Recollection flashed 
upon me In a moment. But who can describe the amazement 
with which I identified the altered and wasted form on the 
wretched couch before me aa one who had been long an object 
of anxious search to me, and who was the only daughter of one 
of the first families in the county; the once brilliant, admired, 
matchless Laura D . 



'LEAF II. 

I must take the reader a half year or mow back from the com- 
mencement of my story and introduce him to scenes somewhat 
different. 

Of all the beautiful girls brought out in the season of '30, none 
shown with more undisputed superiority of personal beauty, none 
possessed and displayed greater claims to admiration on the score 
of accompli shmeuts, and few, if any, represented families mors 
elevated in position than did Liura D . But amid all the fa- 
vors of Providence, in the gifts of nature and the advantages of 
position, she lacked one thing, without which it rests but upon 
the merest chance, a cast of the dice or the turn of a card, wheth- 
er all else, beauty, wealth and station should not prove a curse 
instead of a blessing. That one thing was a proper education. 

I do not mean that time and pains and money had not been 
expended lavishly for her, but it was her person and not her 
mind and heart that had been educated. She hod been taught to 
paint and dance and alng and play, but not mental discipline 
and self-control. 

She had read considerably, and of its sort far too much; for 
her reading had not been eclectically but exclusively of that 
lighter, imaginative literature, which carefully selected, may well 
enough answer for tbe post-cacnum, the dessert of an intellectual 
feast; but must never be mistaken or substituted for more solid 
food. True, the modern French novels had not then been pour- 
ed over this country, poisoning everywhere, with their Ups* in- 
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fluencc, the atmosphere of virtue; bat even the most unexcep- 
tionable of *om aneo -reading, such as most of the novels of Scott, 
Cooper, &.C., if allowed sole]]' or too constantly, will produce In 
the mind the same irregular and unhealthy action that an exces- 
sive use of condiments will in the body. 

Still, let not the reader commit the mistake of fancying Miss 

D . or any other of the human race to be entirely destitute of 

virtues, any more than wholly without faults. The remark made 
of Lord Byron by the author of "Stanley," will apply to every 
human being, "that good and evil contended for the mastery in 
his soul, like Michel and Satan about the body of Moses." 

Thua, though selfish, Miss D . was not wltheut generosity, 

though vain she sill] possessed much independence of character, 
though capricious ehe was not without a firmness approaching 
even to obstinacy In some things, and though coquettish she pos- 
sessed the capability of feeling a permanent and devoted attach- 

The proper care of a competent mother might have suppressed 
the bad and developed the good qualities of her disposition, so 
as to make her thoroughly amiable Instead of partially so. But 
she had lost her mother in infancy, and except an aged father, her 
only near rel stive, was a brother, a lieutenant in the navy, who 
was too seldom at home to exercise over his sister any perma- 
nent, character-forming influence. Still, her attractions were 
external, manifest to all, while her deficiencies were Internal, vis- 
ible to few under any circumstances, and to none who would 
meet her only under the vail of conventional usages, at scenes of 
social pleasure. So she was admired by all, loved by many and 
adored by one — Pendleton Lisle. 

This was a gentleman of about twenty-five, generous, Intelli- 
gent and accomplished. His family had not been wealthy, 
though an old Virginia name of high standing; butat twenty-two 
the death of a relative placed him in possession of a handsome 
fortune In hie own right. His father, a professional gentleman 
of ability, had devoted all his leisure time and much of his means 
to the education of this bis only child, and died just after the 
son, at the age of nineteen, had taken his degree at old William 
and Mary. The father's leisure was perhaps small, especially 
durlngithe early life of young Pendleton, but the son lest nothing 
on that account, all the deficiencies being more than supplied by 
the mother. Mrs. Lisle was a womau of nnusual strength of 
mind, and no selfish and short-sighted fondness was permitted 
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to prompt those mischievous indulgences so common to mothers,, 
especially in the slave States. 

Early taught thst self-control qo necesaary foe n human being, 
and ao Indicative of a rational one, he had escaped the vices pe- 
culiar to his age; and if his youth promised to reward the noble 
mother for her care, his early manhood seemed already verifying 1 
the promise. Even before his accession of fortune, his alliance 
would scarcely have been refused by any family; after it, none 
was more courted and caressed. 

He had admired Laura D . for a full year before he spoke 

to her of love, but' when he did speak, It was in that impassioned 
language that woman seldom hears unmoved. Who could refuse 
one so gentlemanly and talented, so gifted in all that woman ad- 
mires in man! Laura could not and did not, and plighted to him 
her faith as irrevocably as she believed him to possess her heart. 



LEAP III. 

It Is a private party, so called, but the name is the only thing- 
private about it; at least the spectator would so judge, from the 
crowd of equipages near the doors, and the ten-fold greater crowd 
of living, elbowing and sqneeied mortals inside the brilliant 

Reader, shall we enter free and easy, like Faust and Mephhu 
topheles at the witches' gathering, or shall I, Asmodens like, take 
off the house-roof for you, so that we can see, without being in- 
commoded by the swarming inmates? You choose the latter. 
Well, yon must know this is a birth-night ball, given by old Mr. 
D , In honor of the commencement of his daughter's eigh- 

In. looking over a crowded room, one's attention is always first 
caught by the strangers, and you are very naturally looking at 
that tall and graceful gentleman just now waltzing with the love* 
ly young hostess.' 

"Who is hel"— Well, I cannot tell you now all I know of 
him, but you decide instantly that he Is a foreigner. One may 
see peculiarities about him plainly indicative of this, though in- 
deed he is far from trying or wishing to conceal his exotic birth. 
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He is not unaware that it gives him an additional charm in the 
eyes of our republican countrymen, admirers of everything, an- 
imate or inanimate, that hails from the old world. He even 
affects anglicisms In drees, in order to impress all, unmistakably, 
with the certainty of his trans- Atlantic extraction. 

Observe with how ducal an air of condescension and lofty im- 
pndenoo he moves among the wondering natives! He is tall, 
rather slender, about thirty, well whiskered, duly moustachedi 
dances and waltzes extremely well, is quite accustomed to such 
scenes,— shown by bis evident familiarity with ball-room eti. 
quette,— -and Is moreover, of atl things in this beautiful world, 
manifestly pleased with himself. So much an external observer 

As to bis name, you may be informed that he answers to the 
euphonious appellation of Clarence Mortimer, Esq. 

And as ta his admittance here, be assured that was quite reg- 
ular and legitimate, having been introduced by the proud host 
himself, to when* ha brought letters showing him to be of un- 
questioned family and fortune at home. So It is more than prob- 
able that after his Introduction by Mr. D . and his waltzing 

with Laura, and the speedily circulated report of his fortune and 
respectability at home, and more than atl, with his name as an 
Englishman, he will be here a lion of the season. 

Meantime, the evening passes on. Clarence Mortimer, Esq., 

is the admired and Laura D . the envied of everything female 

that is here to-night; Mortimer admired for reasons already 
named, and Laura envied as seeming to engross exclusively 
him Hint. is so admired. 

Once,. you notice, while crossing the room on the arm of Mor- 
timer, Laura meets her fiancee, Mr. Lisle. He evidently wishes 
to say to her something more than a mere "good evening," but 
without seeming to notice this, she passes on. Does she hasten 
so from an apprehension or dislike of being obliged to introduce 
the two gentlemen to each other? Later in the evening they 
were introduced, and gave an interesting illustration of mutual 
magnetic repulsion. Why Lisle should dislike Mortimer, as one 
who, a mere stranger, had engrossed almost exclusively for the 

evening, the ear and arm of Miss D , was clear enough] but 

why the disinclination should he mutual, why a stranger whose 
interest is, and manifestly was to make influential acquaintances' 
should ailow.to appear a dislike loo positive for caprice, to so elig- 
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Ible an acquaintance as Pendleton Lisle, was to many observers 
quits a mystery. 

Next morning Lislo called at the D 's to come to an ex- 
planation with Laura. Mortimer called aleo, to pay to the same 
lady the usual morning compliments after a ball. And as the 
goddess of awkward contretemps (perhaps Mrs. Malaprop her- 
self) would bare it, the two gentlemen met; and to make the 
matter as unpleasant as possible, were obliged to sit In the same 
room together — they had called within ten minutes of each 
other — for a full quarter of an hour before Miss D . made her 



Both rose at her entrance; but Lisle was vexed at her singular — 
to use the mildest phrase — behaviour of the preceding evening 
and at his finding the Englishman there in the morning) he was 
therefore awkward and hesitating. Mortimer, on the contrary, 
was made happy by the very conduct that vexed Lisle; he-came 
expressly to flatter, and being in the best humor imaginable, both 
with himself and with the lady, was easy, self possessed- and In- 
sinuating. 

Conversation ensued. But Lisle was too angry to talk freely, 
besides he wanted explanation before conversation, and the sub- 
ject most at his heart would bear no witnesses; he was therefore 
brief, crusty and unintelligible. On the other hand, the English- 
man could without objection converse freely oa the subject of his 
visit, in presence of Lisle or any third party; he was consequently 
fluent, complimentary and agreeable. 

The result was that Lisle, incomparably the more gifted and 
admirable of the two, fell into the shade before a man of the 
world who, with five years more of age to keep him cool, was 
unscrupulous to use every advantage of accident or opportunity, 
that enabled him to exalt himself or humble a rival. Lisle felt 
hm disadvantage and was unwise enough, In a moment of uncon- 
trolled vexation, to take his leave, abandoning the field to Mor- 
timer, instead of out-silting him, which he In his privileged posi- 
tion might have done; since the other could not in etlqnette 
have staid a quarter of an hour longer. 

There was now certainly a campaign fairly Opened, for it was 
a matter of no secrecy among the knowing ones, that Clarence 
Mortimer, Esq., the fascinating Englishman, was making a bold 
push to oust Pendleton Lisle from the heart and troth-plight of 
Laura B ; while Lisle felt moat bitterly that he had very un- 
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necessarily given his competitor a vantage-ground from the atari. 
He was indeed in a quandary. 

With many the course would have been plain enough; quar- 
rel with Mortimer, call him out and remove with the bullet at 
twelve paces, all impediment to the fulfillment of his engagement 

with Miss D . Bnt Lisle loved Laura as she never would be 

loved by another, and far too well to be willing to risk hie pos- 
sessing her upon the chance of obtaining a first shot or of esca- 
ping an antagonist's bullet. Moreover, he had sufficient sense 
to be conscious that if Laura was fickle enough to abandon him 
for an acquaintance of a week, and one, too, a stranger in the 
country, it must be to him a fortunate escape Instead of a Bor- 
row -bringing abandonment. But beside all this, knowing little 
of his rival and therefore watching him closely, he began to fancy 
that he could discover about him evidences of bis being some- 
thing else than he appeared and professed to be. Before a fort- 
night's expiration, Lisle was satisfied that his compel iter was a 
man of few scruples and of little principle. 

During this time, the Englishman was a constant visitor at the 

D 'a, while Pendleton scarcely saw Laura and never alone. 

He thought she must be sensible that her conduct required ex- 
planation, and, if indisposed to break with bim, would volunteer 
It; and was at least resolved that his rejection should come un- 
suggested by himself. But he began to be alarmed for her. To 
lose her at all was to lose all that seemed to him to give value 
to the present or hope to the future; but to surrender her to one 
still less deserving of her, less capable of making her happy (in 
his lack of that essential of gentle manliness, integrity,) than he 
knew himself to be; this was a trial to which he felt himself un- 

Yet, how to act in his embarrassment 7 — To whom, in his pe- 
culiar position, could he communicate his suspicions, his knowl- 
edge! Mr. D . onght to know them, Laura should be put 

Upon her guard, but not from him. Warning from him would 
be charged most surely to the account of envy, prejudice and 
dislike of a successful rival. He doubled if the father was ac- 
quainted with his daughter's apparently changing purposes and 
feelings or of Mortimer's suit, for the haughty old magnate would 
certainly never receive a son-in-law upon the strength of a let- 
ter of introduction. Nor could Lisle bring himself to put for- 
ward a third party as monitor to those for whom he was ao deep- 
ly Interested; this seemed too much like an underhand raove- 
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merit, a keeping of himself out of .sight, to he reconciled to 'his 
high notions of honor sad propriety. 

Meantime Mortimer was using all the art and effort possible to 

be subsidized in favor of his suit with Miss D , and, 1 am 

sorry to say, with auccesa. 

A single month, (alas, that I should be compelled to write it,) 
sufficed to obliterate from the heart of Laura D . all love- 
prompted remembrance of Pendleton Liale. He soon suspected 
as much, but was only assured of the fact by a delicate, perfumed 
note, which reached him one morning, as he sat muaing over the 
mutabilities of life. 

The missive expressed in ceremonious and set terms, the wri- 
ter's "deep and sincere regret at the necessity she was under of 
informing him, that the recently discovered uncongeniality of 
disposition between them would certainly and effectually destroy 
all happiness In their union; besides, she would be candid enough 
'to confess that she did not love him and was now convinced that 
she uever had. She had confidence in his good sense and judge- 
ment, and believed he would see and acquiesce in the necessity 
of their separation. She hoped he would find some one more 
worthy of him," and closed with assurances of esteem, 1 friendly 
regard and wiahea for his future happiuesa. 

These professions were not as hollow as they will be imagined. 
I de not know if it will elevate Miss D . in the reader's esti- 
mation, but it will at least give him more insight iute her char- 
acter, to know that, cold as the note appears, more than an hour 
had been spent that morning in the inditing of some half dozen 
billets, before one could be produced sufficiently free from evi- 
dences of passion to be fit to send; though in style, tone and 
even in words, the last was little more than a protocol of the 
first. The first one, written amidst thronging memories of the 
past and the ghosts of many a happy hour, was blistered with 
tears and of course thrown aside. The second was stained and 
blotted, and a third, fourth and even fifth were copied before the 
fair scribe could produce one that she dared dispatch. 

To Lists It was the death-blow of hope. In vain did reason 
assure him that the rupture of ties binding him to caprice and 
Instability must be a blessing and not a sorrow. I do Dot know 
that passionate love was ever noted for its submissive yielding 
to the voice of reason. It certainly was not In this case; the 
unfortunate lover was In that situation when, as the auther at 
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the SpeCtaUr beautifully says, "all wo can thirik is impotent 
against half what we feel." 

The next morning found him on his way to the Eastward, en- 
deavoring to find, in variety and change of scene, some relief 
from heart- tortures, compared to which the bed of Procrustes was 
a Couch of roses. 

In less than a week more, Mortimer ofibreu his hand to Miss 

D , and Was accepted with an undisguised joy, that showed 

how completely she had forgotten her former lover and how ut- 
terly she was given up, heart and soul, to her new attachment. 
Bui her lover's task was only half done. The consent of the 
father was yet to be obtained. The old gentleman had yielded 
his assent unhesitatingly to her union with Lisle and was yet 
unadvised of any change in her feelings or wishes, in favor of the 
Englishman- 
It is perhaps time to tell the reader truly who this last person- 
age is. Reluctant as the writer is to introduce such characters, 
it has in the present Instance seemed unavoidable. It is neces- 
sary therefore to Inform the reader that William Shehan, alias 
Yorkshire Bill, alias Clarence Mortimer, Esq., was one of those 
ehenatiert d'induitTit, for whom the United States have, of late 
years, been so often indebted to the old world. The natural son 
of a law, occasional actor in an English provincial theater, his 
youth was spent In the midst of associations which, if not the 
most unexceptionable, were at least not such as to make im- 
possible the attainment of a respectable position in his paternal 
profession; for from such scenes Edmund Kean emerged, the 
greatest tragedian of his day. 

Alienating from himself, by his precocious vices, even the 
humble friends of his accidental birth, be ran off to London, 
where, in a short time, even the metropolitan vllllans yielded 
the palm of thieving, house-breaking and forgery to Yorkshire 
Bill. But the atmosphere of the capital becoming, after ten 
years' trial, decidedly unhealthy for one so well known to the 
police, he abandoned it In disgust and transportxd himself to the 
Wider field of the new worid, for the display and exercise of those 
talents which the Bow-street runners seemed incapable of appre- 
ciating. 

The nearest approach he had made in this country to the be- 
havior or character of a gentleman was when, using his stage- 
acquired knowledge of dancing, he had given lessons in several 
Inland towns as a pttit-maitrt. Bat his rascally propensities, be- 
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come from long indulgence a second nature, were loo strong not 
to develop themselves, even apparently in spite of himself; and 
for iome delected meanness or villiany, he was compelled to leave 
successively each place where he attempted to introduce or fix 
himself. 

At present, temporary tack at the gaming-table, or some other 
equally honorable means, had supplied him with funds on which 
to gentlem&nize for a season. It need scarcely be added that the 

letters, introducing him to the D -'a, were forgeries. 

There is no doubt that Mortimer earnestly desired to marry 

Laura D ; not however from any honorable attachment to 

her, the ardency of which, however ill-placed the passion, might 
be plead In palliation or partial excuse of the means by which 
he strove to accomplish his end. The pure and holy sentiment 
of love was as far above the apprehension of bis crime-polluted 
soul, as the principles of the high-minded Lisle were above his 

own villlanous motives. But besides that Miss D . was an 

heiress of no contemptible number of broad acres, admission into 
that or into any respectable family would at once give him posi- 
tion in society; and Ishmael-like as had been his whole guilty 
life, this was a consummation devoutly indeed to be wished. 

It was not however without some misgivings and several tol- 
erably distinct doubts as to the result, that he sought Mr. D . 

one afternoon, and proceeded to make known his wishes, hopes 
and intentions with regard to the daughter. 

The old gentleman listened at first with politeness to the pre- 
face, then with evident amazement to the statement of the case, 
and finally, when Mortimer had got far enough In his explana- 
tions to manifest what the end would be, interrupted hint: 

"Sir— Mr. Mortimer," said he warmly, "I thought you knew— 
yon must have heard" — then checking himself, — "Ah, I forgot, 
you are a stranger here. Permit me then to Inform you, sir," 
proceeded he, bowing with ceremonious politeness, "that Miss 
D . is under a positive engagement of marriage to Mr. Pendle- 
ton Lisle, to which engagement I have given my sanction." 

"I am authorized by Miss D to Inform you," replied Mor- 
timer very respectfully, "that she herself dismissed Mr. Lisle, 
more than a week since." 

"The devil she did!" burst in the old man quickly and again 
becoming excited, — "and I suppose that is what started Lisle off 
to New York so suddenly the other day. At all events, I must 
bo permitted to say that I am surprised at yon, sir. Yon are old 
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enough — at leant you look old enough," continued he, measuring 
the astonished Englishman from head to foot; — "you look old 
enough to know more than this of the usages of society; to know 
tho differenca between the rights of hospitality and the right to 
ask for my daughter. What and where are your claims, sir, to 
admission into one of tho oldest families in Virginia and one of 
the most respectable loo? Why, sir, I hate known Pendleton 
Lisle more years than I hove known you days, almost; yes sir, 
and his father before him. But you are too hasty, sir," persued 
D . in a calmer tone, "you are much too hasty, sir. Lay be- 
fore me more of your credentials — I doubt not you have them — 
and give me tho names of some ten or twenty of your friends 
and connections at home, to whom 1 may refer Mr. Rush, out 
minister at London, for inquiries; and six months hence will be 
amply soon enough to introduce this subject again. In the mean- 
time," — Mortimer rose to take leave — "though I am perfectly 
willing to see you at my. house- and to introduce you to my 
friends, yet I must take the liberty to hint that you will see the 
impropriety of making your visits of any marked frequency, for 
positively, sir, this subject must not be named to my daughter 
l.!. 1 in a: from our minister at London. Good evening, sir." 

Mortimer left the dignified old Virginian with feelings belter 
imagined than described. Disappointment, malice and revenge 
burned at his heart like consuming fires. 

" 'More credentials' indeed!" muttered he to himself, as he 
turned toward his hotel, grinding his teeth in rage, "they might 
easily enough be obtained as the others were, but as for the 
names of connections or acquaintances at borne, ...I those at my 
command would scarcely recommend my suit With bini, the 

d d haughty old aristocrat! 'Subject not to be named to his 

daughter tilt he hears from London,' — may be not." And as he 
muttered, a smile of infernal malignity crept over his features. 

Arrived at the hotel, he despatched a note to Miss D , de- 
tailing, ostensibly, the circumstances and result of his application 

to her father; statlug that Mr. D . had refused on any terms 

to listen to his suit, hod refused also to consider her engagement 
to Lisle cancelled, had insulted him and forbidden him the house, 
that discouraged and heart-broken, be was about to start next 
morning to leave the country, never to return; and finally im- 
ploring her, by every motive that would influence a fond and 
trusting woman, to give him an interview, a lost meeting, in 
which to bid her an eternal farewell, that evening at II, In the 
16 
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bower of the favorite summer- house where they had ho often s: 
More need not be told. That evening an angel fell. 



LEAF IV. 

Three or four months have passed since the occurrences lot.l 
detailed, and it is cold December.' The scene is in a neat New 
York Tillage, situated at the head of one of the many beautiful 
lakes which add so much to the internal acenery of the Empire 
State. 

Driven by disappointment, despair and vain regrets, like Orestes 
by the Furies, Lisle had wandered on, after leaving home, stay- 
ing Only a few days at any one place; mingling occasionally In 
scenes of pleasure, distasteful as they were, In the vain hope of 
finding relief from a sadness whose gloomy shadow alike darken- 
ed the present and embittered the past 

Nine out of ten young men In his situation and feeling as 
acutely as he felt his capricious abandonment, would have drown ■ 
ed In the wine-cup a grief which time seemed not to lighten nor 
variety of scene to diminish. But he had been too carefully In- 
structed in the proper sense of what society had a right to expect 
and require of him. He even strove, with self-denial and heart- 
control, to check the ennnyee feeling which prompted him, al- 
most momently, to ask if life itself were worth enduring, when 
all was lost that seemed to him in his Infinite disappointment, 
worthy either pursuit or possession. 

Travel brought no relief and seclusion might. So one morn- 
ing, when the stage-coach stopped for breakfast, at the beautiful 
town, lying so peacefully and invitingly by the tranquil waters 
of the lake, he astonished the driver by ordering his luggage re- 
moved and taken into the hotel, — he believed he should remain 

Days, weeks and months passed, and still he stayed. His 
mother and a few friends were informed of his place of retreat, 
and scarcearoail passed without bringing him letters from home. 
But nothing availed to relume in his heart the ashes of the past or 
kindle up hope la the future. Listless and aimless be passed the 
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time, relieving the absolute Impossibility of constant confinement 
lit his room by long walks along the lake shores. 

The firs! month had almost passed before Lisle'a natural good 
sense, to say nothing of his carefully inculcated conscious none of 
duties, begun to reproach him with a selfish and unmanly yield- 
ingto grief. He woe compelled to acknowledge that hie present 
Course was scarcely carrying out the great end of existence, and 
soon self-reproach began to he added to regrets. Bat vainly did 
he endeavor to shake off the incubus that hung over his heart and 
threw Its nightmare influence around his mental volition. And 
perhaps much of a valuable life might have been thus selfishly 
wasted, in the want of something forcibly to rouse him, but fo 
the following little incident. 

One afternoon, near sun-set, when his usual walk led him to 
pass the head of the lake, he stopped a few minutes to look at the 
groups of skaters, that were gliding about on the Ice which bor- 
dered the shores, to the width of fifty or more yards out Man; 
ahildred were also sporting there, too young to use the means of 
locomotion enjoyed by their older companions. Suddenly he 
heard a scream, followed by loud and alarmed cries from the 
skaters. A small boy of three or four years, led to the shore by 
its nurse and allowed In its sport to run on the ice a few yards 
from Its guardian, had ventured too near one of those large open 
Ings, ' knownj kb air-holes, and the treacherous cruet had given 
way. All called for help but none dated render it, for every one 
knew that as the ice diminished in thickness toward the aperture, 
the surface that would break under a child 'would scarcely bear 
the weight of a boy or man. 

The poor nurse was frantic. Her good-natured neglect had al- 
lowed the accident, and she ran screaming about, like a bird un- 
der the gage of a rattlesnake, not daring to approach, but unable 
to leave the drowning child. 

The moment Lisle understood the occurrence, obeying the 
first impulse, he dashed into the water and, with the assistance 
afforded by those on shore, though at the risk of his own life 
rescued the child; and then hurried home, not more to change his 
frozen garments than to escape the thanks and blessings of the 
grateful nurse and by -b landers. 

Slight as the circumstance may appear, it occurred at a crisis in 
bis own mind and decided it; nor lid he pretend or attempt to 
conceal from himself that the aoiisfsction of saving a human life 
afforded fauna pleasure U which his heart hailMsflJwcs a mtssss- 
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This little affair, introducing him to the grateful hospital itiesef 
the family to which the child belonged, (ami which happened to 
be one of the wealthiest in. the village,) led, almost unavoidably 
on the part of Lisle, to an interchange of civilities and acquaint- 
ance with them and others, which seemed to have a most fortu- 
nate influence on the incipient misanthrope. Yielding up grad- 
ually his self-sought solitude to the kind politenesses of the 
townspeople, he permitted himself to be by degrees persuaded that 
onn dark cloud need not obscure a whole sky, that one hitter drop 
should not be allowed to render nauseous the whole cup of ration- 
al happiness that life presented to his lips; and though the fresh- 
ness, the ready confidence and the elastic spring of his heart were 
gone forever, yet many fountains of joy still remained, and more 
than this, many duties called loudly upon him for their perform- 
ance, the neglect of which would render him guilty as well as 
unfortunate. Three years before, upon the accession of fortune, 
he tiad dropped the study of Law, when nearly through the 
course, and he now resumed his studies, at the same time that 
he compelled himself to re-enter measurably the society he had 
so long abandoned. 

Matters remained thus afew weeks longer, up to Christmas eve. 
That evening Lisle hod been spending at a little party at the 
house of Mr. Williams, the gentleman whose child he had saved. 
About 11 o'clock, s servant put into his hand, a letter, which, af- 
ter looking for a moment at the superscription, he was about 
placing in bis pocket. 

"0 read It, by all means," said the hostess, hoping he might 
possibly receive some news that would lessen the permanent mel- 
ancholy of one to whom she felt so indebted 

"Well, if you will eicuse me n. moment," said bo, rising to 
withdraw, ■'! have had no letter from home for several days and 
requested the Post-master to Bond to mewhntever might come for 
mo to-night." And proceeding to the next room be broke the 
seal. 

At the first glance he started, a moment after he became pale 
and staggered against the mantel by whose lamp he was reading, 
while he murmured to himself, "Merciful God! — can it be possi- 
ble I" 

He had read but s half-dozen lines and they told him that Laura 
D. , was rained — and by the Englishman ! 

Those in the next apartment beared his muttered exclamations 
and then hnrrying foot-steps through the boll. The host went to 
the door, but Lisle bod disappeared. 
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In twenty minutes afterward he was dashing down the road as 
fast as horses conld takes coach, on his way to New York city 
and the great thoroughfare to the South 



LEAP V. 

The scene changes to' the place where the former scenes of the 
story are laid. The time is about « week before the last incidents 
of the last chapter. Several yonng gentlemen of tho town are 
together and some villainous deed seems the subject of converea- 

"Nothingln my life" pursued the first speaker "ever shooked 
me B3 this did, when I first heard it, lost evening." 

"I" said another, "always thought this Mortimer a puppy find 
a contemptible fellow, but never suspected him capable of such 
villainy." 

"They say old D. , has driven his daughter from his 

Yes, and with more curses than ever an angry parent gave his 
child before — worse than old King Lear's." 

"That is not all," remarked another; — "be shipped her favorite 
servant oft' to New Orleans this - morning," what was that 
fori" 

"Because she hnd not told him of the fact, before, which it 
seems 'Mimy knew some lime ago." 

"How came the old man to find it oat 1" 

"She fainted last night at tea-table, I'm told,— laced too tight, 

I fancy, — old D. ,.ordered 'Mimy tounlooae her dress. The 

glrlwasscared, knew it wouldn't do, and in her fright let out the 

"He didn't turn her into the street last night, I hope, — one of 
the coldest this winter !" 

"Yeshedid though, and just as she mas — nearly dressed for 
Mrs. X.'a party.'' 

"Did yon notice Mortimer'last night 1" 

"No, was ho there ? — the d — d scoundrel ! Iris the last party 
he will attend in this town 7" 

'.Except one," added a gentleman by the .name of Nelson, who 
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had Dot spoken till then, "I propose that lie be invited to that to- 
morrow morning by one of ub and tbat the rest keep it up, one 
after another. If necessary, till some one kills him." 

"Will you be the first I" asked one, rather drily. 

"Yes, If you'll be the second, in case he pinks me." 

Tliers waaa momenturly silence. 

"There's no need" said another "of our taking it up. Lisle 
will return so soon as he bears this, and he will attend to the En- 

"Why ahonld he 1" remarked Nelson, — "he is no more bound 
to do so than you or I, perhaps not so much. She has deprived 
him of all right to avenge her wronga or play knight-errant for 
her by cutting him; besides, she has forfeited all right to be de- 
fended by Lisle, even if she had not dismissed him." 

"Of course he Is not obliged to do so, bat I think be will as- 
same the duty, if only to rid the world of a scoundrel." 

Is 11 ' t her brother expected home soon V ' asked one. 

"Who — Lieut. D. 1 Yes he was to have been at home 

before this time, to see her married to Lisle." 

" If ever he meets Mortimer, there'll be one scoundrel less in 

tha world. He will kill him as sum as fata. Henry D ,ts 

(he best shot in Virginia.?" 

"I wonder, by the way," asked Nelson, "if any one knows any 
thing of Mortimer's shooting?" 

I fancy he's not much of a shot. He's such a confounded brag 
that if he could hit a stable-door, he'd hare boasted of being able 
to brnise a dollar. I never beard him say any thing of his shoot- 
ing." 

"Nor I," said another, — "I fancy be can't be very ready at the 
pistol." 

"Is Lislo 1" inquired one. 

"What — a good shot?" answered Nelson, "I should think for— 
he will cut a tape at twelve paces, every shot." 

"He will da then. Ilhink this quarrel would better be left with 
him." 

"What If be do not take it up V 

"111 make an even bet that he does.?* 

"If ever Lisle does call him out, he'll kill him. Lislo's so coo* 
and has so. much self-command, while the other is so excitable 
he- would be easily made to miss altogether, even if he be a good 
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"Illy only objection is, that shooting ii too good a. death for 
inch a villain hi die." 

Scene change*. Time, 10 o'clock P. M- a few days after' that 
of last scene. Place, my office,. Several present, mostly young 

"Who has seen him ? asked one. 

"I have," — "and I,"— and I," replied two or three. 

"And yon aay he is so changed I" 

"The meet altered man yon ever saw. Cheeks pale and hol- 
low, eyes sunken and lips bine, as if he had the cholera. Looks 
as though he had been living in a swamp for the last three 
months." 

He haa been at in New York ever since he left here; 

but thii change must have been nines he heard this about her." 

"Poor follow! how he Hiust have suffered. And you aay they 
met last evening on the hotel-steps ?" 

"Just before supper." 

"Tie a wonder Lisle did not shoot him down !" 

"Yon don't know Lisle," remarked Nelson; "he la too civil- 
iced for a street row." 

"I am rather astonished," remarked another, "that the Eng- 
lishman did not shoot Lisle when he struck him. I'm told he 
put his hand in his clothes as if feeling for a weapon, but not find* 
tag one concluded I suppose, like Falstaff, that discretion is the 
better part of valor, and so — " 

"Did Lisle strike him J" — "who was there 7" — "wbosawitT"' 
asked several. 

"I was present," replied Nelson; — "Lisle did not strike him. 
He bad waited near a half hoar far him, and when at last the Eng- 
lishman earns up the steps, Lisle stepped toward him and cool- 
ly told — you know Lisle 'a always cool when he's angry — that ha 
was the bases! villain on earth, that they could never meet but 
•nee again and that mast be to-morrow morning at eight 

"I wander if Mortimer will meet him 1" said One. 

"If he does not" whispered a gentleman near me Id reply, 
"Nelson will kill him In the street. You know Nelson is sort of 

third couain to the D s; be baa had Mortimer watched ever 

since this came out, to see that ho didn't leave the town and " 

"What do you think of these things, Dr.?" inquired Nelson 
turning to me, apparently only to interrupt the whispers of which 
he suspected himself the subject. 
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"I am very sorry for Lisle," I answered. 

"O you need not be, he's a very good ■hot.'" 

"I don't moan that. I object to the practice of duelling, and 
when a man of Llale's high standing is unfortunately so cl 
staoced as to be compelled to fight, he gives to the practice t 
tion It ought never to receive. If none but such men en 1 
mer would fight, it would do little harm, for the practice would 
soon be considered ungentlcmanly; but when men like Lif 
low themselves to be called out or to call out others, it doe 
Chief." 

"Well, perhaps you're right — that is, if daelling is wrong; but 
what are wo to do — what else havo we? — I believe in Grattan's 
dying advice to his son — 'make every man answerable for his 
words.' And, for instance, how else would yon or could yon 
resent or punish such an offence as this of Mortimer's? Legal 
remedies ars nothing— mere monkeries in such a case.' ' 

"Whatever way would be right, this one Is certainly wrong. 
Llale's life Is worth a dozen of the Englishman's, and yet they 
are to be pitted together without odds. If Mortimer fall, who 
will regret him a moment, or who will not rather thank Heaven 
that such a vrllian Is killed. If Lisle fall, his connections are 
plunged in mourning, his mother — dependant on hira — is heart- 
broken and perhaps destitute, society loses a valuable member 
and the youth of onr town a pattern of gentlemanly deportment 
and Integrity of life." 

"All true, but you need not fear such a result. Lisle has nev- 
er yet been out, but he is a splendid shot, and everybody knows 
Mortimer must fall, as he deserves, he is so excitable while the 
other is always cool." 

"Very likely, but it does not alter or affect the principle. 
the Englishman were an experienced duellist, much as he c 
serves punishment, he would escape and only add the murder 
Lisle to his other crimes. And skill at the trigger is an advan- 
tage that any scoundrel may have of the most honorable gentli 
man living, in a dnel. If yon wish to leave it to chance cntirel 
or the judgment of God, tako the old ordeal of the dark ages. 
That was not-more fortuitous, was more impartial, and on the 
whole, I think, rather preferable." 

During the momentary silence that followed, a boy entered and 
handed a note to Nelson. 

"Does any one know who is Lisle's second?" asked one. 

"I imagine he can tell," said another, nodding toward Nelson, 
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who wan gazing in evident perplexity at the note he had just re- 

"I Bay," inquired Nelson at last, holding up the note and 
pointing to the signature, "who knows anything of Fiti James 
Melton 1" 

"I do not,"— "Nor I,"-— "Nor I," replied several at once. 

"Well, here's a. -note from him— it seema he is Mortimer'o 

friend — requesting an interview with me at the Hotel, to 

arrange preliminaries; — I wonder who he is." 

"Mortimer will meet him then," said one, "I am glad of that." 

"Yes, but tljia Melton, who is he?" 

""Never heard of him before, — possibly a stranger, recently 
come here, — sounds like an English name." 

"That most be it," said Nelson, going out. 

About or near midnight, sitting alone after the gentlemen had 
gone out, I was surprised hy the entrance of Lisle. He was 
scarcely to bo recognized, and I was the more shocked by his 
altered looks, as his last letter to me had spoken of his uninter- 
rupted health during his absence^ Some of my late visitors had 
referred to bis changed appearance, but I had no idea of Its ex- 
tent What he must have endured perhaps no language could 
tell. He had been an'inlimate friend and came now tome as 

"Doctor," said he after the first salutations, "it i? late and I 
must not detain you long. I have come to request of you what 
I do not wish to ask of any other, painful and probably distaste- 
ful as the duty may be to you." 

I assured him of the cheerfulness with which I would under- 
take anything he could ask. 

"Let me tell you what it is before yon, promise," replied he, 
"for if I fall to-morrow, it must be, to some one,' a most sacred 
duty. And so anxious, so resolved am I upon its being done, 
that I hardly think I could even lie quietly in the grave, know- 
ing it undone. I wish you, Doctor, if this affair unexpectedly 
result fatally for me to-morrow, to seek out ha, you know 
whom I mean, and see that she is not suffering more than is un- 
avoidable, more than even.she deserves, in poverty and wretched- 
ness. Her father has driven her from his door, and she has dis- 
appeared, no one knows whither. If I survive to-morrow, I 
shall save you the trouble; but to provide for the worst, I have 
left a credit for you in bank, sufficient to carry out my plans." 

I was not much surprised at the request, though the reader 
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may be, for I knew the man; and did not hesitate to give the 
pledge desired. I have always had my own opinion of ths in- 
consistency with which society, in cases of this kind, makes an 
outcast of the victim and receives into its circles, with little less 
than applause, the guilty betrayer. 

Little more passed between us. I advised him to go to bed 
named lately and took him home with me, that his early absence 
Beit morning might not alarm bis family. At his argent re- 
quest, I consented to accompany him to the field. 



LEAF VI. 

Breakfast was ordered at seven. Nelson and a surgeon celled 
before It was over; little was said by eny of the party and we 
were soon on our way to the ground. It was almost the only 
mild morning during the season, and the consequence of the 
change was a heavy fog, so thick, almost opague, that Nelson 
whispered to me be feared they would have to put them up at 

As the hack drove into the boat, the ferryman assured us It 
would have been impossible, at any other sort of ferry, to cross 
the river through that dense mist. This was what is called a 
rope-ferry and could not go amiss. In reply to a question from 
Nelson, the man said thai another carriage had crossed about 
fifteen minutes before. We glanced at each other. They would 
be on the field before us, a alight advantage, but of no great 
moment. 

After crossing, we had about a mile to drive. Alighting some 
fifty yards from the road and near a hundred from the selected 
ground, we left the coachman with strict orders not to move from 
the spot, except to-come and inform us if anything appeared in 
sight. As we approached the ground, a grassy knoll, surrounded 
on three sides by woods, we perceived the Englishman and his 
friend Melton — a stranger to us — walking about in doaks, ap- 
parently to keep warm. But the moment we came in sight, 
Mortimer turned round and looking directly toward Lisle, burst 
into a loud course laugh and cleared his throat fn a marked and 
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"Haw ungentleman-like," observed N«l«on to me as ire glanc- 
ed at the one Insulted. Not a muscle of his face moved. Morti- 
mer's object was evident, to discompose and flurry his antagon- 
ist and disturb the steadiness of his nerves by irritating him, bat 
he tailed. 

The seconds proceeded to measure the ground, when some dif- 
ference arose as to the distance. Melton, an impudent, cockney- 
looking fellow, insisted upon nine paces, alleging as a reason, 
the thick fog. To this Nelson objected, because he knew that 
Lisle's practicing distance was twelve paces, and because be sus- 
pected that Melton knew or had heard of Lisle's skill with his 
weapon and far this very reason wished to change the distance 
in order to deprive him of the advantage of shooting at his ac- 
customed interval. Nelson was certain of this when, upon his 
refusal to place them up at nine paces, the other then proposed 
fifteen; and the disagreement seemed likely to be protracted 
when Mortimer called out impatiently — 

"D n it. Melton, let him have his distance, I can't stand here 

all the morning in this d d fog." So the usual distance was 

agreed upon and stepped off. 

During this time, the surgeon and I stood a little apart, con- 
versing with Lisle. He was quite composed and gave me several 
little commissions to execute for him, in the event of the worst 
happening. Of this I thought there was little danger and Indeed 
be thought as much himself. Still he was somewhat uneasy on 
one point. He wished earnestly that if he fell his large property 
should go to his mother. But as he held It In his own right, 
having received it at the age of twenty-two, by the death and will 
of a paternal uncle, (with residuary legates in case of his death 
without a will and without heirs,) the mass of his property, in 
absence of a will, would fall to a distant relative. He told me 
be had made no will. Several times during the preceding day, 
he had seated himself to write one, but each time he had throws 
aside his pen. A strong persuasion 1 hat it was unnecessary hod 
prevented him, and perhaps also a lurking superstition, which I 
have heard spoken of by others, that to prepare for a fatal ter- 
mination of a duet, tends to produce such result. Saving this, 
he was perfectly calm, and serious. I liked the latter quality in 
his demeanor, if it were only to contrast with that of his antag- 

Mortimer was evidently, to me at least, trying to imitate the 
collected ■elf-possession of Lisle, but he overdid the matter. 
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While bis friend was busy with Nelson, he walked about, with 
much assumed and rather awkward nonchalance, and when the 
seconds had settled preliminaries, he chatted and laughed with 
Helton, sometimes quite loudly. 

I was at last rather startled by some words dropped by them 
loud enough to reach me. Their conversation had been carried 
on in a sort of low cant-French, when I heard the question, — 

"Sait-il qne vous etes tireurl" 

The Englishman's only reply was a shake of the head, ac- 
companied by a knowing look, which gradually changed to a 
smile of fiendish malignity as bis eyes rested finally on his antag- 

"Bon, Bori!" exclaimed ~the other with sympathizing malice, 
"no vous I'etonnerez pas done!" 

At that moment, as the seconds were about placing their prin- 
cipals, oar coachman appeared with the information that a car- 
riage could be hoard driving furiously along the frozen road from 
the ferry toward ns. This seemed likely to disturb our opera- 
tions. From the highway our whole party was visible, when- 
ever the fog should lift. Nelson advised to retreat among the 
trees, or at least remain quiet where we-were, till the possible 
cause of interruption should have passed. He was aware of what 
the rest of us were ignorant of, that the police had got wind of 
the contemplated meeting and intended to prevent it, If possible. 

Mortimer, however, with characteristic impatience, insisted 
. that we should either proceed where we were or finish the affair 
somewhere else immediately, adding as a reason, "I have a pal' 
ticnlar engagement with Miss X. at ten." 

This was a falsehood end aimed at Lisle, and was designed, by 

reminding him of Miss D , to ruffle his cool mi if- command. 

And while I regretted to see, by the compression of his lip, that 
he felt the allusion, I could not repress the thought that the issue 
of this business, which Mortimer was in such haste to finish, 
might possibly interfere slightly with his pretended morning en- 
gagement 

It was at length decided that we should proceedwhere we were. 
Two pistols were accordingly placed in the hands of each prin- 
cipal, with the following conditions: at a given signal they were 
to fire together, and then, If neither was killed or so badly wound- 
ed as to fall, they were at liberty to. advance and discbarge the 
second pistol at any time or distance they pleased. 

As the seconds were placing the weapons in the bands of the 
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combatants, the noigo of rapidly rolling carnage wheels, which 
had been for the last minute or two heard approaching us, sud- 
denly ceased, and I looked mechanically toward the road. 

The haze barely allowed me to perceive that a carriage had 
flopped opposite us, its door opened and a person sprang out. I 
could see no more and turned again to our party. 

The toss of a dollar had assigned to Melton the duty of giving 
the signal. There was a single moment of intense anxiety, and 
then his voice was heard: 

"Are you ready? — One — two — three— fire!" 

Two pistols were discharged at once. Mortimer uttered a sharp 
cry of pain, putting his hand to his side; and supposing him mor- 
tally wounded, and momentarily forgtful of all the conditions, 
we sprang toward him, though he had not fallen. Lisle was si- 
lent. His bullet had struck the under side of the guard of Morti- 
mer's pistol and glanced downward to what is commonly called 
the hip-bone, whence it had glanced a second time, leaving no 
farther injury than a slight bruise and an intense momentary 
pain. But the aim had been sure, and nothing but the pistol- 
guard had saved the Englishman's life. 

We therefore turned from him and stepped out of the line of 
fire, to allow the combatants to use their second pistols. But on 
looking toward Lisle, who can describe our amazement to see 
him down and motionless! 

The fog had suddenly cleared and the fatal truth was apparent 
Instantly. 

"Lisle! Lisle! — 0, Great God!" eicleimed Nelson in tones of 
agony, as be knelt by.the side of his friend, — "are yon hurtt" 

There was no answer, and I stooped over the body. A dark 
purple stream ran from the temple down the face. Mortimer's 
bullet had entered the brain. He was stone-dead 1 

"Well, gentlemen," said the Englishman, in a tone of sneer- 
ing irony, "I suppose tbe morning's business is settled, and — " 

"No! not by half!" interrupted the Btern roice of a new- 
comer, nnpercetved till then. 

I turned, scarce believing my senses, and met — Lieut. Henry 
D , Laura's brother. 

"Thank God!" almost shouted Nelson, springing up from the 
corpse of Lisle, "the villain will be punished yet!" for Lieut, 
D . waa well known as the best shot in the navy, 

for the first time, Mortimer turned pale. He doubtless recog- 
nized D . by his resemblance to bis sister, and a meeting with 
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the brother at Mi victim wu what he little dreamed of. There 
was something too in the fiery glance of the young man, like 
that of the Avenging Angel, which told the seducer that the hoar 
of retsribntion wu at last come. 

Nelson, without a word, qnietly assumed the duty of friend to 
D , and commenced re- loading the discharged pistol. . 

"Is not this one loaded?" asked the Lien tenant, taking the un> 
discharged pistol from the passive hand of the corpse and trying 
the barrel with the ramrod; then turning to Nelson — "I think," 
■aid he, with a peculiar emphasis, "one will be sufficient." 

There was something terrible as well as sublime in that broth* 
er's standing (here to avenge the ruin of his lost sister upon her 
destroyer; and as he qnietly took the precise spot where Lisle had 
fallen and looked toward Melton for the signal, the latter seemed 
to lose his impertinent puppyism, as Mortimor did his cour- 
age. 

"Give the signal, sir," said D . sternly, and, in a low voice, 

audible only from the death-like stillness around. Melton obey- 
ed: 

"Are you ready J — One — two — three — fire!" 

Even in that dreadful moment, the native villainy of Morti- 
mer's disposition showed itself, and, determined to get some 
■light advantage of the only one among us whom he seemed to 
fear, be fired too soon, by about a second. The next moment 
another report was heard, and with a gurgling scream, which 
betrayed where he was hit, the Englishman reeled and fell. Of 
course all were at his aide immediately. 

D 'a bullet had struck the throat, on the right side, between 

the Trachea and the Carotid Artery, and cutting the (esophagus, 
had passed out through the Spine, just below the Medulla Ob- 
longata, as that part of the brain is called, which rests upon the 

Spinal column. D . was himself unhurt, Mortimer's bullet 

having passed through his hat. 

The Lieutenant was said never to mlsa his aim, and I have 
sometimes thought a fearful revenge was intended In the vary 
mark he chose. 

Most persons probably know that If the spinal marrow be 
■truck anywhere, all of the body below the wound dies instantly, 
■0 far M sensation Is concerned; while the rest remains alive, 
conscious to a frightful sort of existence perhaps five minutes, 
possibly for days. But such wound is utterly incurable and the 
death that follows is one of horrible torture. 
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A single glance sufficed in this instance for m 
geon, for farm's sake, made a digital examination 
and then observed that the wounded man might li 

The momentary silence that followed the Burgeons a 
men! waa interrupted by peace- officers who had, on usual, arrived 

too late. 



LEAF VIL 

My sketch has lengthened unexpectedly upon my hands, audi 
must, hasten to It* concl .ision. 

All efforts were fruitless, on the part of the brother or myself, 
to discover tho retreat of the unfortunate Laura.; and as she so 
carefully refused to her former friends all knowledge of her exist- 
ence, it has ever been a mystery to me that she should hare sent, 
in her sickness, for a physician to whom she had formerly been 
ao well known. 

She had clung to her second lover with all the tenacity of at- 
tachment of which her nature waa capable. But this love too was 
destined to change, though not, as the former from any fault of 

The publication of the duel with the names of those concerned 
was not a fortnight old and the parties wore yet under arrest, 
when police-agants arrived from New York, with requisitions 
upon the Gov. of Virginia, for the bodies of Fib James Melton 
with a half-dozen aliases, and of Win. Shehan, alias Yorkshire 
Bill, alias Clarence Mortimer, (if yet living,) to be taken to New 
York and there tried for felony. Melton was sent, but Mortimer 
waa long since beyond the teach of farther human punishment 
for his crimes. 

Tho speedy circulation and general knowledge of these facts 
soon brought them even in her seclusion, to the ears of Laura- 
Thin waa the climax to the miseries of the proud but broken- 
hearted girl. Her love for Mortimer, and her obstinate though 
woman-like belief in his worthiness bad hitherto sustained her 
even In her out-cast wrethedness, and had been the straw of hope 
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to which she clung, all the more closely and convulsively, as it 
was all she had left to cling to. 

But the terrible knowledge that he, — for whom hog hud sacri- 
ficed honorable love, station in society, tho world's and her Own 
esteem, — was not only an adventurer and a villain, bat not even 
an honorable villain in the world's regard, a mere common and 
branded felon, the associate and co-laborer with common thieves; — 
(hie was the last Intolerable drop in her cup of egony, the final 
blow, under the weight of which, love, pride, all that had hitherto 
sustained her gave way at once, and she turned with almost joy- 
ful eagerness, to the only refuge left her, the grave. Yet with a 
peculiarity of conscientiousness, not unfreqnent, in some 
form or other, where crime Is meditated, she could not bring her- 
self, even in contemplated suicide, to destroy more existences than 
one; and though she provided herself with poison, she defend lis 
use until the birth of her infant. 

And now, in possession of all the circumstances, the reader can 
understand, or at least fancy, with some approximation to truth, 
the nature, extent and intensity of that wretched girl's sufferings, 
during the long, bitter and to her tortured soul almost intermiable 
three months of Winter, that passed from the morning of the 
duel to the evening when I was sent for. 

No wonder that every feature of her countenance, every pecu- 
liarity of her once matchless loveliness was so changed by meas- 
ureless sorrow that recognition was Impossible. 
My story returns at its close to the scene of its opening- 
Very early on the following morning, I started to fulfil my 
promise of the evening, previous, and was met, about a hundred 
yards from my own door, by the same boy who had been the 
former messenger, with a request from old Bukey, the nurse, to 
come quickly. 

Arrived at the bedside, all was explained in a moment A 
s mull, empty, blue-glass vial, still clutched in the lifeless and stif- 
fened fingers, the swollen neck and a strong odor of bitter almonds 
about the body, betrayed, the presence of the most active and remedi- 
less poison known to Chemistry. She must have swallowed the 
fatal draught during the night perhaps shortly after I had left her, 
for the body was perfectly cold. 

One thing was noticeable. A strange smile shown on the with- 
ered and wasted features of the dead girl. She must have found 
death far less bitter than life had been for months before. 
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REMINISCENCES. 



NUMBER XIII. 



THE DRUNKARD'S SON. 



Wall, I suppose you know old Mayland's dead at last 7" 
"No !— when did lis die V 

"Abonl midnight; — went off in a fit or something of that sort." 

"Mania a Fotn, I suppose V 

"I don't know what the doctors called bis complaint. Some- 
thing brought on by his drinking (hough. I've been expecting 
the old fellow would drop off in some such way, fur ten year* 
past." 

"'Tie » good tiling, since he has drank up the remnant of his 
property, that his family are all dead but Ned. 

"Yes, — and a pity Ned's not gone too. He's a worthies* fel- 
low." 

"He has had no chance to be anything else yet. The old man's 
coarse hat borne hard upon his son. I think the yoang fellow has 
some stamina in his composition." 

"Pshaw !— did you ever know a drunkard's son come to any- 
thing. The father's character will stick to Ned, like the coat of 
17 
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Neasus. No one will tnut him, no one give Mm a lift. Even if 
ha have good qualites where will be find a field for their eier- 
elaaf" 

"There's no deubt, I think, about his possessing talent. You 
know old Mayland was, In hit better days, one of oar first men, 
in talents as well H wealth ; and Mrs. Mayland was one of the 
finest of women." 

"More shame to her husband for breaking her heart by his dte- 

That, yon know, commenced with the losi of hie property, 
and was probably caused by it. I wonder, by the way, if there's 
any truth in the old story they nsed to tell of Tremley'e having 
got possession of Maylond's property by rather questionable 1 
means?" 

What ! John Tremley t— Elder in the church, President of oar 
Temperance Society and Director In the bank, where his name 
will go for two thousand any day ! Wouldn't believe such a 
thing of him for a minute." 

"Aa for his two hundred thousand, mast of that wis Mayland 's 
once. He owes his bank -directorship lo his wen lib, and if be be 
really villain enough to have wronged Mayland, he can easily be 
also hypocrltic enough to patronize the church and Temperance 
Society, as a cloak for his rascality. You must have heard the 
circa instances, — how he came here forty years ago, a penniless 
boy, and being second cousin to Mayland, the latter was benevo- 
lent enough to give him an education, fit him for the bar, and 
Uwra— " 

"O yea I've heard nil that and it is one reason why I can't 
believe Tremley unprincipled enough to defraud the man to 
whom he owed so much, to say nothing of the distant relation- 
ship." 

"Well I hove heard of such things aa resurrection lawyers, in 
my time " 

"But surely yon never beard Tremley accused of being 
MM 1" 

"I'll tell you one thing. I myself shall be satisfied in less than 
a month by Tremley 's own course toward Ned Mayland, whether 
or no he has wronged the young man's father. Ned Is now near 
twenty-one. I beard this morning that he has been privately 
studying Law, for three years past; though how he could do It I 
can't see, for he hat watched and followed or accompanied his 
father Ilk* a shadow, during the whore time, to keep him from 
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harm in his drunken fits, and ha, to my knowledge, saved the 
Old man's life some three or four times, when he wee too drunk to 
know it or thank him for it afterword. At ill events, the lad 
Beads a helping hand now to hold him Dp for a while, under pre- 
judice that will eiist against n drunkard's son. I myself don't 
think he will went it long, but at first It is indispensible, to give 
him even a chance' t» show what he Is. Now if old Tremley ho* 
not cheated the May lands, he will do what common gratitude re. 
quires. He will do for young Mayland what old Mayland did for 
him. But if he has wronged the old man, the son will be an 
eve-sore, and Tremley will feel that the sooner Ned is out of tar 
way, the batter." 

"But then, a drunkard 'a son ! I tell yon sir, the moral lenae of 
this community is now, thank Heaven, and I hope always will 
bo, against a drunkard. Ned can never make any thing here. 
There's a prejudice here and in every community and there 
ought to be, against a drunkard's eon. If be had the talents of 
Clay or Calhoun he conlddo nothing here." 

"Well, the world'awide, he can go elsewhere; but If Tremley 
only does what he ought — " 

"Why, what do you suppose he ought to do T — May be you 
think Ned ought to marry his daughter and get hie father's two 
bundled thousand back again 7" 

"No — though stranger things than that have happened." 

Thai's a good one upon my word ! The son of a common sot 
marry the richest heiress of the first family in the county ! I 
tell yon air,Ned Mayland would have to become richer and worthier 
man a drunkard's son ever was yet, before I would give him my 
daughter, and she wont have the tenth part of two hundred 
thousand." 

"One thing at least is certain; — if every one here looks upon 
poor Ned as yon sosin to, he never can be any thing— be would 
better die at once." 

"That's just my opinion, It would be the bast thing that 
could happen to him. A drunkard's son. Indeed! Well, good 
morning. — A drunkard's son I" — And the neighbors parted. 

Both of them were correct. It was true that Edward May- 
land was a youth of unusual talent and of the best principle!*; 
but true also that he was a drunkard's son. True that John Trem- 
ley Esq., was an elder in the church, director in bank, worth two 
hundred thousand dollars and patron, nominally at least, of the 
benevolent institutions of the day; and true also thai ha was a 
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villain and a hypocrite. True that, though employed for yenr r 
fa watching with filial and sleepless vigllence the steps of a besotted 
■ud helpless father, young May land had still found time to master 
the dry and externally repulsive technical HI en and Intricacies of- 
modern Low; but true also that, as one of the above talkers- had 
said, there was in the community a prejudice against him, as a 
drunkard's son. The "moral sense of the community" was 
against him." 

"Moral sense of the community V Abused and mis-applied 
phrase ! — Expressing generally the most narrow ( unjust and ty 
hnnlcal feeling that can pervade the heart of a society. Moat 
frequently perverted, always liable to be so. A sort of modern 
bed of Procrustes, by whioh all the members of the social body 
are measured, — the too short to be racked, the too long, to be 
maimed. 

It was the so-called moral sense of an Athenian community 
that poisoned Socrates, — and of a Jewish one that crucified Christ. 
Under the name of Ostracism it banished Arlstldes, and under 
cover of false accusation, imprisoned Mlltlades, and exiled Ca- 
mlllus and Coriolanus. 

The abuses and excesses of this feeling are seen moat In demo- 
cratic governments, because, under the name of "public opin- 
ion,' ' It is the special curse of republican communities. That it 
prevents some from committing crimes and compels others to 
practice ostensible virtues, is not denied. That it fills church 
pews with hypocrites and upholds abused power In high places, is 
equally unquestionable. And whether it is most to be rejoiced at 
that Providence can accomplish good by evil means, or most to 
be lamented that good must be accomplished by such moane; — 
whether we ought to be moat glad that in degenerate Rome a 
BrutOBwus found to strike the usurper and free his country, or 
most to regret that Rome could be freed only by the violation of 
friendship's and honor's ties and by the assassin's knife; — I leave 
to others to determine. 

Bat so It is, and so It was In this instance. In the community 
where young Maylaud resided, there was a prejudice, a public 
opinion again Qtjjim,- there he could never rise, and he was not 
slow In perceiving this. 
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LEAF II. 

'Something near u ids nth af lor the eenversation related In left 
chapter, on a clear Bummer evening and abont an hour after sun- 
eel, Miss Virginia Tremley left her ream In die fine old munition 
of her father's, (fifteen years before the homestead of the Hay- 
lands,) to walk in the gardens which flanked the'lawn in -front of 
the hoose. 

The reader is at liberty, tf he insist upon it, to fancy this watt 
.purely an accidental one, siace romantic young ladles often da 
these things; bat I confess myself of a decidedly different opin- 
ion, for, on reaching the bottom of the gardens near the road, in- 
stead of taming again toward the house, Miss Tremley, with a 
hasty backward glance, turned to the left and entered a pretty 
summer-house, at whose door, with some symptoms of impa- 
tience, stood Edward Mayland. It was clearly a lovers' tryst- 
Few words were spoken at first, for Mayland was saddened by 
alls father's recent death, as well as by the hopelessness of bis 
Own future, and Miss Tremley sympatHized with her lover; bo- 
fides to deprive his future of hope, darkend hers also. But 
their moments were limited and Edward soon made known to her 
his plans and intentions. 

"I can do nothing here," said he gloomily and bitterly. "Even 
the friends of my father's batter days look Coldly on me Bow, 
and,— In short, Virginia, I have been compelled to deeide that I 
must go elsewhere, most leave yon, with everything else that I 
love, and wait for bettor days to fulfill the hopes that I have formed 
•nd yon hare sanctioned. 

The young girl's tears fell fast while she vainly strove, to htfc 
.them, but she answered nothing, and Mayland proceeded; — 

"I have settled all the little business I had to arrange here, and 
shall leave — to-morrwwr" 
J '3o soon 1" 

'It Is necessary," replied the . lover sadly. "I have delayed till 
this time only in order to see you once more. And besides, Vir- 
giuuia, when you once see with me the necessity that I should go 
elsewhere to pass through the long probation, the great life-strug- 
gle that awaits me, before I can hope to obtain thai wealth or 
eminence which will insure your father's consent to our marrlsge; 
yon will see also the propriety of my starting as soon as possible, 
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Binco every hour lhat I linger only places still farther distant the 
fulfillment of ell my hopes." 

"I believe — I know yon ere right," raid she, endeavoring to 
control bar tears; "I know It can be only after a long time and 
great changes that my father will consent to — to the marriage, 
and the aooner yon go, the sooner also will you return; hot this 
is very sudden, and, — when shall I hear from yon or see yon 

"I cannot tell when I shall see yon again," slowly responded 
Jlayland. "lean scarcely hope to accomplish what I propose in 
leas than ten years. I do not now know how it will be possible 
to communicate with yon, and I dare not tell you, Virginia 
how much I dread that, in my long and uncertain absence, with 
so many others, suiters too, aronnd you, I may be forgotten. I 
know I am selfih, Virginia, even to desire or expect, you to wait 
till I can ask yon, of your father, bnt I think love is always so." 
By this time the young lady had recovered somewhat her com- 
posure and in a voice of calmness she saidj — 

I have long, that is for months, foreseen that this mast happen, 
and I must try to bear It, but surely, Edward, you can tell me 
when I may hear of yon again 1" 

"No, I cannot," replied he rather hastily, for the very impossi- 
bility of answering her question rendered him impatient at its 
being asked. 

"Edward !" exclaimed she in a remonstrating tone, — then, as 
if recollecting herself, she added proudly; — Well, six, if yon can 
spend ten years without any communication between us, I Cer- 
tainly can." 

"Virginia! yon are unreasonable," replied Mayland, In. a tone 
quite as proud as her owny-^'how can I — " 
"Let it pass, sir," interruped she coldly. 

"Virginia I" said the young man, to whom, in his moody and 
feverish state of mind and body, coldness from her was the last 
drop in the overfilled cup of bitterness; — "You do not love me> 
or you could not speak to me In such atone.!' 

"Sir !" exclaimed the yonng girl, astonished and now really 
angry at such an imputation, for she was not sufficiently aware of 
bis feelings and physical health to make allowances for his irrita- 
bility;— "I should think I had given you sufficient proof of that, 
by condescending to listen to your vows at all, to save me from 

Stung to the quick by this allusion to their disparity of pesl- 
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t inn, which was indeed only forced oat by momentary anger and 
regretted by the lady as soon aa uttered, Mayland merely said in a 
voice of unnatural calmness; — 

"Do you. wish to reeallyour tows 1" 

Since you propose it Sir, and probably desire it, perhaps it is 
the wisest thing for both of us, and the best." 

"Be it bo, then !" exclaimed he, wrought up almost to mad- 
ness in his phrenzied excitement- At the same instant, a heavy 
atop was heard descending the gravel walk and Miss Tremley 
sprang toward the entrance, uttering a faint scream as she emerg- 
ed into the moon-light. 

"Miss Tremley ! — Virginia !" cried Mayland in a toue of an- 
guish, as he sprang after her — "for Heaven's Bake do not leave 
me thus ! — Must wo never meet again 1" — but he stopped short as 
he almost ran against the figure of John Tremley, who stood 
there, in the full moon-light, choaking and almost speechless with 

"No Sir, never !" said the old man harshly, replying himself, 
as soon as he could speak, to the young man's passionate exclama- 
tion. "As for you," and he turned to his daughter, who was 
moving slowly toward the house, — "wilful and disobedient child 
get lo your room immediately, and let your walks be for the fu- 
ture, somewhat earlier In the evening. And do yon begone sir," 
said he furiously to Mayland, "and think yourself lucky that I 
do not call a servant to whip you from my grounds. Yon, a 
drunkard's son, the beggerly offspring of a common sot, dare 
to address my daughter 1 Yon, who could not marry the daugh- 
ter of any decent man in the county ! Is it possible ! — what are 
we coming to 1" And the old man shook with the violence of 
bis passion 

"Mr. Tremley," replied the young man, coldly and restraining 
himself with difficulty, "whatsoever you may so far forget your- 
self as to say, I can have no quarrel with you. The lime may 
possibly come sir, when you will repent of this insult." And be 
turned slowly down the walk. 

When he reached its foot, he paused and looked back toward 
the retreating form of her, whom he would now almost have 
given a limb from his body to speak to for five minutes, that they 
might mutually recall their last bitter words. What would he 
have given lo see her only look back, if but once — for a single 
moment. But she did not. He did not know that hot scalding 
tears were blinding her eyes, and that she was hurrying on to eon- 
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coal from her father the overpowering agitation which she coaid 
not control ; nor could he know of the whole sleepless night o^ 
weeping she was about to pass. And as her form disappeared in 
the doorway, without one backward glance, to show mindfulness 
of him or regret for what had just passed between them. May- 
land ottered not a word; but with a gesture of despair he turned 
through the gate and pursued bis way slowly toward the town. 



LEAF III. 

About nine o'clock next morning, a ragged boy called for me 
to go and see Mr. Mayland. I had for years been his father's 
family physician and of course did not hesitate. I found hint in 
nigh fever. It seems he had spent most of the night in the open 
air, wandering about to cool his excited feelings. His health had 
been severely drawn upon by his constant watching and nursing 
of his father, daring the letters illness. Affliction at the loss of 
bis parent, anxiety as to his own dark prospects, mortification 
the most blttei at the prejudice he saw exciting against him, and 
consciousness of the utter Impossibility of any success In life, 
save at the price of exile from all that he loved among the living 
or dead; — all these mental tortures had been wearing his frame 
for » month, and the events of the previous evening had been the 

Ten days of fever and delirium followed, though the ready 
diagnosis of his disease was prevented by some peculiar and pui- 
ilinE symptoms, in explanation of which Dr. R. (the consulting 
physician) and myself differed. Finally, when the case began to 
look doubtful, Dr. R. Intimated more than once, that in case of 
fatal termination to the Illness, he earnestly desired a post-mortem 
examination. 

To this I objected, not only because I was myself satisfied on 
the main points of difficulty, but also becanso private reasons 
rendered me particularly averse to such an examination in that 
Case. R. insisted, and even intimated his determination to ob- 
tain, in some way or other, the resolution of bis doubts by each 
an examination. 

All difficulty between a* was however prevented by the in- 
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ctpient convalescence of the patient He wm entirely free from 
fever on the eleventh day, and seemed surprisingly strong for one 
so dangorously ii]. Nothing therefore conld have astonished me 
more than to learn on the twelfth afternoon, as I rode into town, 
from a country patient's, that Maylund was dead! 

Re had gone off ia a sort of fit or paroxysm, requesting, with 
his latest rational breath, to he laid beside hla father end mother, 
Jn the family vault. I did not mnchHke this, for I knew that If 
laid there, his body would certainly be removed by Dr. R. But 
it seemed unavoidable, for his last request was known, and I 
conld not, of course, make public the caase of my unwillingness. 
Arrangements were however made for the funeral, and I engaged 
three young men to watch with the corpse, at the poor widows, 
where Hayland had boarded since his fathers death. 

A stidden and Imperative call, detaining me till far Into the 
night, prevented my going that evening to see the corpse of the 
Unfortunate youth, which I determined to examine the follow i 
morning; for if my view of the case were correct, certain appear- 
ances upon the recent subject would confirm them, and I thought 
Ay taking Dr. R. with me, I might thus satisfy or convince him 
without his having recourse to the dissecting knife. 

The story told afterward by the three watchers was strange 
enough. The cottage contained three small rooms on the fin 
floor, a parlor and sitting or dining room in Hne l 'bn the front, 
communicating by a door, then a bed-room back, in which slept 
the aged widow lady. The early part of the night passed away 
ns usual, until about one oclock, when one of them agreed that 
the others might sleep an honr or two while he wntched,and then 
they should in like manner relieve htm. 

The two accordingly went to sleep and the third must have 
partially followed their example, for afterward acknowledged 
having become several limes conscious of noises in the parlot | 
loud enough to be heard by him, yet not such as thoroughly to 
rouse him, till a sudden and heavy crash awakened the three at 

With a self-condemnatory exclamation, alt sprang to their feet 
and and to the next room, just In time to catch the sound of feet 
hurrying by under the window. The lights still burned, with 
■their long unsnufied wicks, beside the bier, the coffin was there 
and the shroud, but the corpse was gone! The open window was 
now olosed, and it was probably the fall of the sash that had 
roused them 
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By Mine means, perhapa through a thoughtless young medical 
student at that time reading with Dr. R. the doctor's difference from 
me In opinion and hisdesire for a post-mortem examination had be- 
come known to several, and one of the watches bad heard It ■ 
They knew therefore instantly that the body mnat have been re- 
moved and for obvious purposes- So closing the house and tak- 
ing different directions, they sallied out immediately, to overtake) 
and ascertain the robbers of the dead. But a search continued 
far into daylight was utterly unavailing to discover any traces) 
whatever of the plunderers or their booty. 

What strengthened the general impression of the body's remov- 
al, after the affair became generally known and talked of and in- 
vestigated, was the fact that an old cloak belonging to the deceas- 
ed was missing, together with a strong coverlet that usually lay 
upon Mayland's bed, but on the evening in question had been 
brought down to spread over the rough table on which the cof- 
fin was placed. They were just such things as would be used to 
wrap up a recant subjecti in the absence of a sack made for that 
purpose. 

Suspicion scarcely attached to myself among the physicians, 
because it was kown that, if a post-mortem examination or of 
dissecting the corpse, I had opportunities far less open to animad- 
version, to possess myself of the body. But upon Dr. R-, spite 
of his sturdy and repeated and angry denials, suspicion (ell 
heavily. Still, nothing was discovered, and weeks, months and 
years passed by, and the greatest grief for the loss of the life 
and for the disappearance of the body of Edward May land, was 
felt by one, little suspected of such or of any sympathy with the 
deceased. That one was Virginia Tremley. 

Little did this young lady know or Imagine how milch her hasty 
pride had to do with the fatal event that followed the lovers' 
quarrel, nor that the trifling circumstance of her not even looking 
back toward him, when they were parted by hor father, had to his 
excited and feverish mind seemed as a seal of their separation ; 
nor how the thought that this, his last earthly tie, had now been 
snapped, weighed upon his mind in his illness, producing a 
moody recklessness of life, that perhaps went far to neutralise 
the beneficial effects of medicine and hastened if it did not cause 
the fatal termination of his disease. For of course she could 
not know, that of the three messages sent by her during his sick- 
ness, two were intercepted by her father and the last reached him 
buttoo late to be communicated. And the fidelity of memo/ y 
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which she often manifested toward him is so unusual in a girl of 
seventeen, that perhaps it may justly be assumed to have been 
owing in part to the bitterness of her self-condemnation as wall 
aa to her love. For moat rarely dues it happen that a youag lady 
of such age does cherish, with a constancy unweakencd by years, 
change of scene and the allurments of society, an attachment for 
a person absent, still teas so for one who is dead. But with her 
undeniable faults of. loo much pride and impulsiveness, she yet 
possessed penetration to discover the good and noble qualities of 
her lorer, together with- a firmness of heart and constancy of 
purpose and of affection, which rendered her memory of May- 
land as fresh, after long and hopeless years, aa on the fatal morn- 
ing when she first learned the impossible barrier which the grave 
hud. interposed forever between her and her fondest hopes. 

Sailors appeared, but they were denied. Her aged and grief" 
stricken parent reasoned and implored and even threatened dis-in- 
heritance, but all alike fruitless of the results bo desired. She 
made no secret of her filed determination never to marry. And 
it was some and no light punishment for the ingratitude, and vil- 
lainy of Tremloy toward the Maylands, that he should see his 
only child, for whose benefit he had steeped his selfish soul in 
dishonesty, thns refuse, before his eyes, to avail herself of the ad- 
vantages be bad obtained for her at such a coat. 

There had been for him but two objects of affection on earth, — 
his money and his daughter. And as years passed and his tangi- 
ble possessions widened and lengthened, the unhappy old man 
was compelled to acknowledge, in his heart of hearts, the in- 
sufficiency of more than a quarter of million of money to secure 
either peace of mind or happiness in his family. 

The daughter never sought sympathy with any one, nor did 
she fail for a moment in those filial duties, of which her dead 
mother had, in early life, carefully instilled into her mind. But 
her velvet chock paled, her beautiful eyes became hollowed and 
and her step leas elastic, and the dear gentle-toned voice, which 
once rang like a bird's carol whenever she was alone, now become 
low and less often heard. Except myself, no one save her father 
knew the cause of her decline — knew that it was the memory of 
the dead which was wasting away the living. 

By the time seven years were passed, Tremley had almost en- 
tirely given up all hope of seeing his daughter settled in life as he 
desired. Then came reflection and with reflection, repentance 
But he well knew that no penitence can be acceptable to God or 
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availing to man, unless accompanied, »fu n lies In our power, 
by restitution. And 40 truly sensible and repentant did the old 
man at length become, in his disappointment m to his daughter 
and the nearer approach of the grave to himself, of the crime he 
bad committed, that had young Jttaylend been then living, be 
would have made to him a late reparation for the wrong he had 
done his father. But it only increased 'the bitterness of bin peni- 
tence to become painfully conscious that, like most human re- 
pentance. It had Borne too late. 

To his frequent applications for medical advice and prescrip- 
tions, relative to hie daughter's now hopelessly declining health, 
my only reply was — knowing bow utterly useless inher case was 
the whole phannaeopia, — travel and change of scene. Butrthls ad- 
vice Virginia obstinately refuscdrto follow. She felt that she was 
dying by Inches, and she seemed resolved not to die at a distance 
from all she loved and from those cherished associations, the re- 
calling of which formed now the only sad pleasure, the single 
oasis that remained in the dull waste of existence. 

But toward the close of the eighth year 4t -became evidentithat 
her father's health was also failing.and the acquisecence In medical 
advice which she would never yield while she alone was concern- 
ed, was given Instantly when she became aware that her parent's 
health required travel. So a long trip was planned, to go by way 
of Washington — where they had relations — to the sea-board, 
thence to Havana, New Orleans, and round home. 



LEAF IV. 

Unforeseen causes of delay occurred In starting, bo that it was 
about the second week in December before they reached the Capi- 
tal. This was not however so much to be regretted, since the 
season was unusually mild, and tMs sea- voyage, whenever com- 
menced would be Southward. 

The owner of a suarter of a million — in common report 
quadrupled — has always friends, Hud the heiress to that very 
respectable sum, every where admirers. Both crowded 
round Tremley and his daughter on their arrival at Wash- 
ington, and UTgsd at least a short stay amid tha scenes and 
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pleasures of the Capital. The father easily consented, for be 
thought or at least hoped it was not impossible, that among the 
hrUHant Minmhhp of minds and parous gathered at the seat of 
government during the sessions of Congress, some suitor for bi* 
daughter might appear, to whom ahe could be persuaded to listen' 
Virginia did not object, for alike lialltaa of the present and hope. 
less of the future, she yielded readily to her father's wishes in 
every thing sore a lever. 

An boor or two at the Capital, when the boose shoatld be in 
session, was of course one of the necessary parts of sight-seeing , 
during their stay in the city. They flatted the Senate within a 
short time after their arrival, but deferred going to the House for 
a day or two, for the purpose of visiting It at a time when they 
might hear one of the popular orators of the day, with whose 
fame the city was then ringing. 

His name seemed In every one's month though when heard tor 
the first time by Miss Tremley, It excited anew those melanaholy 
recollections and saddening thoughts, the ghosts ot happier days • 
which for eight yean had been haunting the chambers of ber too 
althful memory. And when she heard the Hon. Mr. Mayuwd,. 
of Kentucky spoken of as one of the most rising men in the House ; 
how regretfully did the thought come home to her heart, that had 
not the grave interposed Its former returnless barrier, even here 
might her lover have found that sphere of usebnlneca and honor, 
for which his endowments so peculiarly fitted him. 

The only immediate effect of ber sad thoughts was a violent 
headacht', which prevented her appearance st dinner and confined 
her for most of the afternoon. Late In the. afternoon Mrs. Rich- 
ardson called. This was a cousin of Mr. Tremley'fi, a dashing 
young widow of twenty-seven, who had assumed the office of 
chaperon to the Vlrg nia heiress. 

"Ah my dear cox," said Mrs. Richardson gracefully atitudlnlz- 
iug upon an ottoman, — "sorry to hear of yonr heedach. It Isn't 
Incurable, I hope, because I've called on purpose to tell you that 
your conditional engagement at Mrs. Z.*t to-night must become a 
positive one." 

•'Impossible !" exclaimed Virginia; "I've been sick all day, ate 
no dinner, look wretchedly and feel so- You must excuse me to 
Mrs. Z-, and — " 

'•Couldn't think of such a thing," persisted the widow; "if 
you've been sick all day, that Is just the reason why you should 
get well at night If yon ate no dinner, Mm. 2- gives c 
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suppers, and ss to your looking an! feeling Wretchedly, dear 
child ! If you don't feci worse than you look, I shall pliy the 
masculines to-night- Resides, there's a particular reason — don't 
shake your bead so positively — there's an especial reason I say, 
why yon mast go to-night, even if you're sick nil day to-mor- 
row in consequence. That great, eloquent, impracticable Mr 
Maylandis to be there, who seems, like Job, to have m ade a vow 
with his eyes, not to look upon a woman, and I want yon to see 
him, or rather I want him to see you — but bless my heart ! what's 
the matter now 1 — you're pale as a corpse !" exclaimed the fright- 
ened visitor, splnging to the bell-rope, bnt hesitating to ring as 
the young lady held up her hand prohibitingly- 

"Only * momentary spasm," said Virginia faintly and repress- 
ing with ^difficulty the. peculiar feelings roused afresh by the men- 
tion of that long remembered name; "you know we are invalids 
and only traveling for health; and raaly, my dear Mrs. Richard- 
son, you will have Id excuse me to-night. I have no wish to Bee 
this— " 

"Pshaw!" interrupted he( cousin, half peevishly,, "if you 
won't go, I suppose there's an end of it; but you will spoil the 
prettiest plot since the days of Guy Fawkes, though you know 
Mr. May land already T" 

"Never saw him in my Hfe, to ray knowledge." 

"What a pity then you wen't go. We had it all arranged so 
nicely. You must knew, cez., half the ladles In Washington are 
dying for the honerable gentleman, and do yon think this modern 
Narcissus will condescend to speak ten words to any of us T I set 
my cap for him myself the last session, for three whole months," 
pursued the pretty widow, adjusting her curls by the opposite 
pier-glass, "mora trouble than 1 ever took for any other man— and 
what do you think I got for my pains ?" 

"The privilege of saying no, perhaps," replied Virginia will- 
ing to flatter a little. 

"No, indeed I I got a Valentine through the Post Office, with 
nothing in It but that Terse of Lady Mary Montagu's; 
'That you're In a terrible taking. 

By these sweet ogllngsl see. 
But tho fruit that will fall without Blinking, 
Indeed Is too mellow for me.' " 

"Sorely, no gentleman wonld send yon such a thing," said Miss 
Tremley; "most likely It came from some lady-rival, jealous of 
your probable success." 
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"I don't know," Mid Mra. Richardson, with an air half- flattered 
and half-vexed; "of course Pro. not familliar with his hand-writ- 
ing, bui there's no knowing what a man so oold and so cruel 
might do. Why, don't you think, when he is to speak, the gal- 
lories are bo crowded a mouse couldn't put his foot out, and yet 
he has neper been known so far toforgethis bachelor dignity, as 
onca to look up at the thousand and one pair of pretty eyes taut 
are looking down upon him so admirably." 

"Isn't it a little singular," asked Virginia qtUzxingly, "that 
those of our sex will acknowledge themselves an. easily Influenced 
in favor of one so insensible to their attractions as you describe 
tbera tobel" 

"Ah, yon may think so now and talk no too," replied her love- 
ly companion, "butjnst wait till yon see and hear him, and judge 
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for yourself if he be not such a man s 
admire and love too, for that matter." 

"Very probably he is under a matrimonial engagement at 

"No indeed. Several of the Kontucky members know him at 
home, and they say 'tis just the way he neglects the ladies there. 
He bee made a large fortune by land speculations and has a prac- 
tice in the Supremo Court worth five thousand a year. laa't it 
a sin that such a man will behave so? I'm so vexed job won't 
see him to-night. You may not have another chance while you 
are here. 'Tis only about twice in a season that he'll show him- 
self at a private house. Ha most come to-night, because Mrs. 
Z. is the Duchess Devonshire of our parly, and It won't answer 
to neglect her Invitations." 

"I am going to the House io-morrew or next day, as I under- 
stand he is to speak, and then I shall both see and hear him." 

"O, it is to-morrow, and yon must be there early or you'll rind 
no seat, I'll call for you If you will permit maT" 

"With much pleasure and many thanks." 

"Well, good bye cent, It is after seven. I must go and dress.— 
Heigh ho, what a bore!" And the lively widow ran off. 
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LEAF V. 

At an early hour of the following day, the crowd of equipages 
and pedestrians that thronged Pennsylvania Avenue told even 
the stranger that a favorite speaker wonld that day address the 
national legislature. 

Of all the multitude of beautiful forms and fuel that crowded 
the galleries of the Representative Hail, perhaps ne two attracted 
more attention than those of Mrs. Richardson and Miss Tremley. 
The one showy and restless, nodding gracefully to her acquaint- 
ances here and there, and manifesting how perfectly she was 
aware of her own claims to admiration; the other quiet, dignified 
and listless, as though utterly unconscious of the surpassing 
loveliness of form and feature, which not even Insidious disease 
had been able to destroy or much to diminish. 

The morning hour passed in the dispatch of the usual miscel- 
laneous business, exciting little or no debate among- the mem- 
bers, who seemed all to shore the anxiety with which the spec- 
tators awaited the taking op of the order of the day, on which 
Mr. Mayland had the floor. 

From die position of the seat the ladies had taken, nearly In 
front of the speaker's chair, (even at the early hour when they 
had come, the choice of a seat was scarcely voluntary, for the 
house was then well filled,) it was scarcely possible to see the 
laces of most of the members. But Virginia's talkative compan- 
ion quickly pointed out to her the seat occupied by Mr. Mayland, 
around whose chair, a knot of members, engaged In earnest whis- 
pered consultation and the evident deference with which they 
listened to him, showed that he was already considered a leader 
In the House. 

When Virginia's glance, fallowing the direction of her com- 
panion's finger, first fell upon Mr. Mayland, her thoughts were, 
of course, of her dead lover, for the identity of name compelled 
this; though, as she knew that the Mayland's of Virginia had in 
Kentucky no nearer relatives than second or third cousins, she 
scarcely expected to find much resemblance between the man 
before her and him whoso memory she still so fondly ahd sacred- 
ly cherished. But though the member's face was turned corn* . 
pletely from her, for ha was almost directly between her and the 
Speaker's chair, still, even with what she could see of him, a, 
strange indescribable feeling began to creep over her u she gazed. 
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Wna H possible that the fact of her thinking of her toat lover, 
or that the expectation, perhaps wish that there should be some 
similarity between them, personally as well as nominally, could 
have originated the conviction she now began to feel that there 
was indeed a strong resemblance? 

She gazed bb if at a basilisk ; she could not withdraw her eyes. 
The shoulders were broader, the figure better developed, but the 
head, the peculiar curve of the neck, the color of the light curl- 
ing hair, and the graceful nod of assent he gave occasionally to 
the whispered remarks around him, — all these were recognised 
But more than all these, the strange, inexplicable feeling that 
came involuntarily but resistlessly over her, and the thought, 
that had he lived, just about bo much difference would eight year* 
have made in his appearance, — made her heart throb with emo- 
tions palnfnl from their very intensity. It was like the inde- 
scribable sort of expectancy with which a person in a night-mare 
awaits the termination of his terrible dream. 

And as the moment approached — which she felt was aproach- 
ing, though paying no attention to the business before the House. 
— when she would hear the sound of his voice, her emotions 
became almost incontroltable. She trembled from head to foot, 
and when the Speaker's hammer fell and the order of the day 
was announced, followed by the stillness of death all over the 
hall, she seemed, for a moment, to forget even to breathe. 

At length Mayland arose, slowly, as if overwhelmed with the 
magnitude of the subject and with diffidence of his own ability 
to do it justice or fulfil the expectations of the breathless hun- 
dreds around him. ' 

The last sound of young Edward Mayland's voice, in his pas- 
sionate call to his mistress on that last fatal night, hushed though 
it had been to her ever since in the unbroken silence of the 
grave, was still even at this moment ringing In her ears; and 
when the orator first uttered the words "Mr. Speaker!" she al- 
most started from her seat with a feeling akin to absolute terror. 
The tones of the voice, as he proceeded, that never deceiving 
criterion of identity seemed exactly the same. Fall, rich and 
musical, they rang through the house, like the notes of a aitvet 
bell, in the utterance of "thoughts that breathe and words thai 
burn," enchaining every ear In that vast audience, as with the 
spell of a magician. 

Lingering but for a moment in the exordium, to brash away 
the cobweb mists of sophistry thrown cunningly by his antagon- 
18 
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iata around the subject, he dashed at once at itu most difficult 
points, untwisting, as without an effort each tangled knot of 
doubt, and by the app lication of the simplest syllogisms in polit- 
ical logic, solving the national problem involved iu the question, 
with a course of masoning that any man could follow, and pre. 
settling conclusions that a child could comprehend- 
Nothing but the absorbing interest in the orator's word's, and 
(he impossibility of removing one's eyes for a moment from the 
charm of his gestures, prevented notice of the singularity of Miss 
Tremley's appearance. Pale and immoveable as a statue of 
living Parian she sat, leaning forward, with fascinated eye, dila- 
ted nostril and a bloodless lip, whose compression, as well as 
the tight clasping of her fingers over her bosom, showed her 
powerful effort to restrain feelings that threatened to prove too 
itrong for control. 

Siie, figure, voice and manner all told her, spite of all she 
could plead to herself of the possibilities of family resemblance, 
that the man before her was her lost lover. But she would not 
bo deceived, for she felt in her inmost heart Ibal the revulsion 
would kill her. No, it could not, could not be! When, O when 
did ever the unpitying grave give up its dead! She dared not, 
for her soul's sake, trust the possibility of the identity, even for 

But still, spite of every effort to the contrary both of her rea- 
' son and her resolution, the conviction crept over her step by 
step. Her nerves, weakened by disease and long attrition, began 
to give way, and feeling that she must yield to .the impression, 
though yielding would be deception and deception death; she 
awaited bnt for one evidence farther which should be decisive, — 
she must see his face. 

Meanwhile the orator, all unconscious of the terrible struggle 
of apprehension and hope in the bosom of his auditor, had reach- 
ed that part of his subject most exciting to him and most im- 
portant to his argument; and here he surpassed himself, as or- 
dinarily he surpassed others. His stature seemed more than hu- 
man, his voice like that of a prophet, and accompanying one of 
his aphorisms in favor of the universality of legislation, "the 
greatest good of the greatest number," by a graceful and sweep- 
ing gesture, appropriate to the sentiment, he turned toward the 
members behind him and presented to the concentrated gaze of 
Virginia's fascinated eyes, that noble countenance, every linea- 
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meiit of whose features, under the excitement of his 0*11 elo- 
quence. Kerned blazing with the light of Intellect. 

It was fur one single instant, but that was enough] and with 
the confirmation of all her hopes and wishes, the realization of 
the wildcat dream that ever unreasoning enthusiast indulged, 
the return of the dead to life, she uttered a faint scream and 
swooned away. 



LEAF VI. 

In her invalid couditiou of health, the terrible excitement »h« 
had undergone, the tense straining of the nerves and the shock 
under which she had fainted, had well nigh proved fatal. ' * 

When at length she did recover, It was in her own room, with 
her faster, Mrs. Richardson, physicians and others by her side. 
. To her distressed father, the cause of her fainting was a mystery, 
for without love's memory — sharpening evidences, so many 
years of absence and change had destroyed all identifying recol- 
lections, and he little imagined Hint the Hon. Mr. May land of 
Ky., one of the most brilliant orators in the House and among 
the most promising men in the country, was the poor drunkard's 
son, whom, eight years before, ho had so insultingly ordered 
from his grounds. 

Mr. Tremley's 1 

in the afternoon, astonished the latter genoBaan tittle less than 
Virginia's explanations had amazed her father, a few hours be- 
fore; for engrossed in weightier matters, Mayiand had small leis- 
ure to examine the newspaper lists of hotel arrivals, and to his 
wo man -neglecting ears the fame of the Virginia heiress would* 
scarcely reach in the space of a single week. He had not even 
been aware of the Tremley's presence in Washington, 

Listening willingly to the old man's earnest and now really 
sincere assurance of personal esteem, and still more eagerly to 
those of his daughter's constant remembrance and regard, and 
receiving gladly, the father's consent and even solicitation to his 
acceptance of his daughter's hand; Mayiand relumed with 
Tremley to the hotel uf (he latter, his heart throbbing with sen- 
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such as till, c&u fully appreciate. Ovei tile meeting of the lovers 
we mutt draw a vail . 

For the first time during his term of public service, the mem- 
ber from Kentucky seemed to think his presence unnecessary 
at the House during the afternoon session. The truth is he was 
very busy and no doubt very eloquent too — though not in pres- 
ence of quite so large an audience as in the moraine, — giving to 
his mistress an account of his eight years adventures. 

Commencing with the night when arrangements were far in 
progress for his funeral, he told her bow he had wakened from 
his death-like trance, sometime after midnight, to find himself 
in the coffin, and how he had lain there with the fall possession 
of consciousness for more than an hour, considering the circum- 
stances of his position and the course best for him to pursue, 
for the awakening from the trance seemed to be accompanied 
not only by the restoration of his mental faculties, but also by 
[he disappearance of every trace of his disease, save a weakness 
of body. 

He should of course leave the country and carrying «|ut his 
former plans, endeavor to carve out, in the lonely and unproniis. 
ing path before him, a name and fortune, the prestige of which 
he felt within him. There was but one thought that caused 
hesitancy or doubt in his mind, and that was, if he should at- 
tempt, before his departure, to communicate with Miss Tr emley 
But she had recalled her vows, had refused him in parting one 
single look of farewell, and during his long — he knew not how 
long — sickness, had appeared unconscious or careless of his ex- 
istence; and mortified and disheartened by her seeming abandon- 
ment of htm, heJsffc felt at the moment as if all ties between, 
them weie sundered forever. With separation from her came 
the snapping of every tie that bound him to Z., among the living, 
and he determined by withdrawing himself undiscovered, to 
leave all these in uncertainty ss to his life or death. 

Deciding upon his course and sure of success, from the very 
audible slumbering of those who should have been watchers, in 
the next room, he had quietly withdrawn himself from the coffin 
and escaped through the open window, whose unlucky fall had 
nearly betrayed him; though the delay of searching the room 
before going out gave him an opportunity of temporary conceal- 
ment. Proceeding to the river he had walked down its banks 
[ill too tired to proceed farther, and then hailing a paasing flat- 
tioat he was taken on board, and so liy different conveyances lis 
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had reached the city of Louisville , without a cent iu his packet. 
Thence striking inland, he had finally reached the town he had 
chosen as a residence. He was already master of a good knowl- 
edge of Law; an office waa opened with a little assistance from 
his Kentucky relatives, oud industry, perseverance and lbs bless- 
ing of Providence had done the rest. 

Faithful In heart to bis mistress, ho had devoted every energy 
of his mind to the acquisition of such wealth, position in society 
and reputation among men, as wonld entitle him to claim from 
Mr. Tremley the gift of his daughter's hand. At his last unfor- 
tunate interview with Miss Tremley, he had named ten yean 
as the probable period of his probation, but eight bad proved 
sufficient, and as far less than even that time hod removed from 
his mind and heart all voluntary recollection of their regretted 
quarrel, and left the memory of his mistress unconnected with 
aught save the purest and tsndereat attachment; he had already 
resolved to visit, at the close of the present session of Congress, 
the place of his birth, where his heart still lived, though his mind 
and person might be far elsewhere. 

» It need scarcely be told that at the points of his narrative 
which seemed to impeach the kindness of his mistress, he bad 
been interrupted by her with explanations, of which the reader 
in already iu possession- 
There was but one part in bis narrative with which Virginia 
expressed herself utterly dissatisfied, and that was, why he had 
kept his existence so strictly and so cruelly a secret from her? 

In | itenuation of this he plead first, his own despair in the 
belief that she had really abandoned him; Jien, when time and 
second thoughts hod reassured him in tflsjfconviclion that she 
would not thus, for s momentary and hasty dissgreement, tear 
asunder ties, whose strength in her heart he estimated by tho- 
tenacity with which they clung to his, still b lurking resentment 
remained. And when this too faded in the reviving strength. 
and tenderness of his regard, he confessed the vanity of having 
desired that she should hear of him through others, before she 
heard from himself. 

Though perhaps mortifying to the profession, candor compels 
me to acknowledge that Edward Mayiand proved himself a more 
successful physician in Miss Tremley's case, than any of the 
regular Faculty. The father's Illness too hod been caused chief- 
ly by anxiety anil regrets st his daughter's decline — of which he 
fell himself lo be the primary, if distant cause — by bis own dit-- 
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appointment and bittor because unavailing repentance. The op' 
portuuity for reparation, especially when restitution could be 
made In the foim of a daughter's dowry and therefore without 
injnty to his own character, soon restored to him both splills 
and health - 

The journey to Havana was dispensed with as unnecessary; 
in lien of which, in a few weeks, a wedding took place al Wash- 
ington, hastened as much by (he anxiety of the father as of the 
lover; and at the close of the session, a trip to Virginia and 
thence to Kentucky seemed fully to restore, if not already donp, 
tha health of the beautiful bride. 
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